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FOREWORD 


Tue labor army at home is the indispensable second front of a modern war. 
Upon it depends whether brave and willing men on the battlefield are left dismayed 
and powerless or can turn their sacrifices into victory. Many Frenchmen remem- 
ber with heartache that in those crucial months when unity, resolution, and effi- 
ciency were the imperative national needs on their home front, vital energies were 
worse than wasted in internecine quarrels and fatal delays. We in America, suf- 
fering less from such discord but mindful of prewar tensions and present hindrances 
to maximum productiveness, are determined to overcome these obstacles to survival 
and victory. 

The labor program of conducting a war may be divided into two broad cate- 
gories. ‘The first is that of providing manpower. It embraces the efforts designed 
to supply adequate labor and skills at the points of essential production, and it 
consists largely of the techniques of allocating, training, and utilizing available tal- 
ents under national direction. The second is the promotion of those industrial 
relations policies and practices which produce the fullest measure of industrial co- 
operation. That is the subject of the present volume. It deals chiefly with the 
more intangible and indefinite problems. In these the difficulty is as great in know- 
ing what to do as in having it done. 

To attain labor morale is not only a matter of providing incentives to individ- 
uals. ‘The emphasis has shifted to the complicated issues of satisfying dynamic 
labor groups and their virile leaders. Formulae must be devised to harness the 
power of labor organizations within the sturdy and disciplined gear of management 
so that the two may not tug against each other but walk briskly to a common goal. 

The buoyant strength of unionism has thus introduced new and puzzling prob- 
lems of administration for industry and government. It has presented equally 
puzzling questions to the average citizen. People everywhere are profoundly con- 
cerned with what is happening in labor relations and what should be done. They 
are wondering, evaluating, arguing. Some, for example, are querying Government 
policies, not so much from the standpoint of present expediency as from that of 
postwar and future implications. Others, on the contrary, are hopeful that this 
Very emergency experience will help us more enduringly in fashioning the kind of 
a world we are fighting for. Hence to take time out to consider present develop- 
ments and programs is basic to sound public opinion and guidance. 

In scope, the volume has been planned for a variety of uses and wide distribu- 
tion. It is designed for the layman and the professional, the general reader and the 
specialized student, the industrial concern and the academic institution. That such 
a discussion is of immediate and national importance would seem to be attested by 
the willingness of outstanding authorities and of administrators bearing large re- 
sponsibilities to present their specialized knowledge and mature thinking on the 
topics here included. Many of these contributors have made genuine sacrifices, as, 
for example, in giving part of their meager summer vacations to present their views. 
The result is a volume of broad, keenly stimulating, and highly constructive chap- 
ters whose authors have thus earned the gratitude of every reader who is seeking 
enlightenment on present-day labor relations. 

HERMAN FELDMAN 





the American Labor Movement 


By WuLrram M. LEISERSON 


HE American labor movement is 
as old as that of any other country, 
yet we still speak of its growing pains. 
Historians of labor in the United States 
“place the beginning of American labor 
movements in the year 1827 in Phila- 
delphia. In that year and place Ameri- 
can wage earners for the frst time 
joined together as a class, regardless of 
trade lines, in a contest with employ- 
ers.” 1 The Quaker City’s local craft 
organizations, known then as trade as- 
sociations, formed a Mechanics Union 
of Trade Associations which conducted 
a city-wide strike for a shorter work day 
to supplant the custom of working from 
sun to sun. This was the first co- 
ordinated movement of organized trades, 
the origin of what we now call central 
labor unions, or city federations of la- 
bor. Abroad, the first similar movement 
` came two years later in Manchester, 
England, although an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to form a union of trade societies 
in that city was made in 1826. 
Philadelphia was the cradle of the 
American labor movement as well as the 
cradle of American liberty. The first 
organization of a single trade and the 
first wage earners’ strike also occurred 
in Philadelphia. In 1786 the printers 
“turned out” demanding a minimum 
wage of six dollars a week, and records 
of conspiracy trials indicate that shoe- 
makers and tailors were not far be- 
hind them in organizing and conducting 
strikes. The Philadelphia movement of 
1827, which was led by the building 
trades, soon spread to New York and 
other cities and was accompanied by 
political movements in the form of 
workingmen’s parties. In 1834 we see 


1 John R. Commons and associates, History 
of Labour in the United States (Macmillan, 
1921), Vol. 1, p. 25. 


the mechanics’ unions of various cities 
forming a National Trades Union, which 
functioned for several years, only to 
disappear in the panic of 1837. 


EXPERIENCE Is Not LACKING 


The organization of American labor 
thus dates back to the very beginning 
of the United States as a nation. It is 
true that successful organization of the 
mass production industries was accom- 
plished only during the last decade; 
but these industries themselves are rela- 
tively recent phenomena, and their or- 
ganization was accomplished under the 
leadership of miners, clothing workers, 
textile and shoe workers, who had a ripe 
experience of industrial unionism be- 
hind them. Although England saw the 
establishment of stable organizations of 
unskilled and semiskilled workers prior 
to the end of the nineteenth century, the 
labor movement in this country was not 
far behind. During the first and second 
decades of the present century success- 
ful organizations of factory workers and 
unskilled laborers were bargaining and 
maintaining contracts with employers. 
Not until the mass production industries 
were organized did the proportion of 
American union members to total wage 
earners reach a percentage comparable 
to the British, but though numerically 
weaker until recent years, the American < 
labor movement within the areas in 
which it functioned has been as strong 
and as fully developed as the British. 
Its economic and political objectives, _ 
like its bargaining policies, trade prac- 
tices, and strike methods, are as old 
and tried as those-of any other existing 
labor movement. 

If the American labor movement 


‘seems less mature, if its troubles have 


the appearance of growing pains, this 
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may be becausé it acts with youthful 
rashness in disregard of the lessons of 
experience, and not because a rich his- 
tory of experience is lacking. Perhaps 
it is merely unawareness of this history 
and the lessons it has taught that leads 
us to speak of the labor movement’s 
growing pains. It is significant that the 
leaders of organized labor are not so 
prone to refer to the growing pains 
of their movement as are government 
officials who must deal with the mani- 
festations of the labor movement with- 
out knowing its history or traditions. 
Sympathetic toward organized labor, 
like parents toward obstreperous chil- 
dren, they sometimes excuse transgres- 
sions by ascribing them to growing 
pains. 


INTERNAL PROBLEMS 


The three main internal problems of 
the labor movement—dual unionism, 
revolutionary unionism (Communism), 
and racketeering-—are certainly pains, 
but hardly growing pains. They have 
bedeviled the movement for many dec- 
ades, and long before the recent impetus 
given to labor organization by New 
Deal legislation, labor conventions dealt 
with these problems repeatedly. 


Racketeering 


Racketeering is a cancerous growth 
that attacks old unions, not new unions 
that are still weak economically and 
- compensate for lack of strength with 
idealistic enthusiasms. The racketeer 
grasps the power that has been built up 
by an established union and uses it for 
predatory purposes. He is able to grasp 
* this power when the democratic ma- 
chinery for government of the union has 
been atrophied by neglect of members 
content with the monetary benefits their 
union has brought them. Strangely 
enough, although the labor movement 
has in recent years turned more and 


more to the government for help in deal- 
ing with its problems, with respect to 
racketeering it is bitterly opposed to 
legislation. Yet racketeering, unlike 
dual unionism or communistic unionism, 
is a crime which can be adequately dealt 
with only by legislation and criminal 
punishment. It .takes no prophet to 
divine that the inability of the labor 
movement to rid itself of racketeering 
will in the not distant future lead to 
action by Congress and state legisla- 
tures. And if the action must come over 
the opposition of organized labor rather 
than at its request, the legislation is not 
likely to distinguish carefully between 
legitimate activities of labor officials and 
racketeering. 


Dual untonism 


The development of the Committee 
for Industrial Organization as a rival 
movement to the American Federation 
of Labor may with some truth be cited 
as evidence of growing pains. -But more 
accurately, it attests to the hardening 
with age of the structure and govern- 
ment of the federation so that it was 
unable to adjust itself quickly enough 
to the onrush of rapid industrial organi- 
zation, and therefore it cracked. Nor 
was the principle of industrial unionism 
the primary cause of the split. The 
American Federation of Labor hdd a 
number of large and powerful industrial 
unions in its ranks, and as these grew 
in numbers and new industrial organi- 
zations were formed, the federation 
adopted a compromise policy at its San 
Francisco convention in 1934 designed 
to adjust the difference between the in- 
dustrial and the craft unions and to 
enable both to function in a united 
labor movement. 

But the new organizations wanted not 
only a change in policy to permit in- 
dustrial organization on a large scale. 
They insisted also on a shift in govern- 
mental power within the AFL to facili- 
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tate such organization and to afford a 
larger influence to representatives of in- 
dustrial unions. This sharing in the 
control of the federation the old unions 
were reluctant to concede, and the split 
finally came over the struggle for the 
power to govern the labor movement, 
rather than over the principle of indus- 
trial unionism. 

The Executive Council’s report to the 
San Francisco convention maintained 
that the existing policies of the AFL 
were sufficient to meet the need for or- 
ganization on an industrial basis. But 
after heated debate the convention 
adopted a resolution which stated that, 
although craft organization was most 
effective “where the nature of the in- 
dustry is such that lines of demarcation 
between crafts are distinguishable, .. . 
in many of the industries ...a new 
condition exists requiring organization 
upon a different basis.” The resolution 
therefore directed the Executive Council 
to issue charters to industrial unions in 
many mass production industries, but a 
proviso authorized the council to gov- 
ern such unions for a provisional period 
and appoint their officers. It was pri- 
marily this proviso that caused the split. 
The next convention, at Atlantic City, 
upheld the Executive Council in its ad- 
ministration of the San Francisco com- 
promise, and rejected a minority report 
of the Resolutions Committee expressing 
the views of the industrial unionists. 

That the division was not caused by 
differences as to the merits of the San 
Francisco policy is evident from the 
minority report stating that it did not 
propose “taking away from . . . the 
craft unions any part of their member- 
ship or potential membership . . . where 
the dominant factor is skilled crafts- 
men.” It objected only to the assertion 
of abstract jurisdictional rights in indus- 
tries where industrial unionism was ap- 
propriate. Apparently the primary ob- 
jection was to the manner in which the 
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Executive Council was administering 
and interpreting the San Francisco com- 
promise. 

That the compromise policy was an 
essentially sound basis for solid growth 
of industrial unionism without disrupt- 
ing the achievements of the craft or- 
ganizations is now becoming evident 
after seven years of bitter internecine 
fighting. The new CIO unions are in- 
creasingly recognizing the craft juris- 
diction of such organizations as the pat- 
tern makers, die sinkers, bricklayers, 
and powerhouse engineers where these 
have members and have functioned as 
bargaining agents for skilled craftsmen. 
On the other hand, the craft organiza- 
tions are increasingly content to let the 
CIO unions organize the production 
workers, and they even co-operate to 
this end, provided they are not dis- 
turbed in representing their own organ- 
ized craftsmen. Organic unity between 
the two labor movements, if and when 
it does come, is likely to be on some 
such basis as was adopted by the San 
Francisco convention before the split. 


Communism 


Meanwhile, the specter of Commu- 
nism, which Karl Marx in 1848 said 
was making the sovereigns of Europe 
quake, is playing its usual role, scaring 
the leaders of all wings of the labor 
movement. When the Committee for 
Industrial Organization left the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor it took with it 
a goodly number of Communists who 
were “boring from within” the industrial 
unions. Although the United Mine 
Workers excluded Communists from 
membership by a provision in its con- 
stitution, they were used as spearheads ` 
in organization drives. Now that the 
Mine Workers Union and its satellite 
organizations in District 50 have sepa- 
rated from the rest of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations headed by 
Philip Murray, they accuse Murray of 
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harboring Communists, and Murray re- 
torts that it was Lewis who gave them 
their jobs in the first place. 

But commuuistic activity is no recent 
development in the labor movement, 
and no mere phenomenon of youth and 
growth. All through the history of the 
labor movement in this country, Com- 
munists and social reformers of various 
kinds have attempted to capture the 
movement, control its policies, and di- 
vert the power of organized labor into 
social politics or revolutionary channels 
and away from collective bargaining and 
the institutions of stable industrial gov- 
ernment which are its normal aims. 
Agrarians, Anarchists, Communists, Sin- 
gle Taxers, Socialists, Syndicalists, and 
other social reformers all tried their 
hands at capturing the labor movement 
for their special purposes during the 
course of its long history. Usually they 
succeeded only in disrupting the move- 
ment by internal dissension or by the 
establishment of dual or competing 
unions. The Industrial Workers of the 
World, the Socialist Trades and Labor 
Alliance, the National Labor Union 
(launched by the Western Federation 
of Miners), and the Trade Union Unity 
League are but twentieth-century ex- 
amples of organizations which have be- 
set the labor movement almost from its 
inception, in the effort of revolutionists 
and social reformers to commit organ- 
ized labor to their various programs. 
The revolutionary unionism of the Com- 
munists and the predatory unionism, of 
the racketeers are old aches of the labor 
movement. 


LABOR’S POLITICAL ACTIVITY 


Communism in the labor movement 
is but a phase of the larger problem of 
organized labor’s political activity. The 
American labor movement has always 
been in politics. The trade union move- 
ments. of the early nineteenth century 
were diverted to workingmen’s parties 


and to experiments with social reorgani- 
zation by means of communistic and 
socialistic colonies that spread through 
the country in the eighteen-forties. As 
a result, the purely trade union organi- 
zations all but disappeared. A revival 
of labor organizations came after the 
discovery of gold in California, but 
again they were diverted to political 
movements for land reform and freeing 
of the slaves. The unions melted away 
in the free-soil and antislavery move- 
ments. High prices resulting from in- 
flation during the Civil War brought 
forth a vigorous growth of trade unions 
which ended in the Greenback Labor 
Party of the eighteen-seventies. Then 
came the Knights of Labor, which was 
torn between ideals of self-employment, 
workers’ co-operatives, and trade union 
action. This gave way to the purely 
collective-bargaining organizations of 
the American Federation of Labor and 
the Railroad Brotherhoods. 

This “pure and simple” trade union- 
ism eschewed partisan politics, but or- 
ganized working people were encouraged 
to use their combined strength to reward 
their political friends and punish their 
enemies, regardless of party labels. 
Where political action was needed on 
issues vital to working people, special 
arrangements were made for nonparti- 
san labor action in the political field. 
The policy of keeping political action 
separate from trade union action and 
on a nonpartisan basis was learned only 
after the labor movement had become 
permanently established at the end of 
the nineteenth century, and after many 
preceding labor movements had disap- 
peared for failure to heed the lesson. 
On this basis a permanent labor move- 
ment was built, and wage earners of 
all political and social beliefs were kept 
united. All union members could unite 
on a political program designed to pro- 
tect freedom of workers to organize and 
bargain collectively and to remove legal 
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restrictions and court interference with 
union activity by means of injunctions. 
These therefore were the main political 
objectives of the American Federation 
of Labor and the Railroad Brother- 
hoods. 


LaABor’s CHANGED POSITION 


The Norris-LaGuardia Act, the Rail- 
way Labor Act amendments of 1934, 
and the National Labor Relations Act 
of 1935 finally accomplished these ob- 
jectives. The Government’s policy of 
indifference alternating with opposition 
to labor organization was transformed 
to one of positive encouragement and 
assistance. Employers are now not 
only prohibited from .using their time- 
honored methods of opposing, weaken- 
ing, and destroying unions; they are 
compelled to bargain collectively when 
presented with demands by a union 
representing a majority of the employees 
in an appropriate bargaining unit. This, 
together with the restrictions on court 
interference with strike activities im- 
posed by the Norris-LaGuardia Act, has 
not only equalized the bargaining power 
of organized labor with that of employ- 
ers, but when the power of a national 
union is directed against a single em- 
ployer or industrial establishment, the 
organized workers are often in the 
stronger position. 

The change in the bargaining posi- 
tion of organized workers was accom- 
plished by united political action of 
working people. Unorganized as well 
as organized labor voted solidly for the 
New Deal, and as wage earners gained 
economic strength, the political activity, 
. influence, and power of organized labor 
grew apace. The political influence of 
business and industry correspondingly 
weakened, and to a large extent the 
position in the councils of government 
formerly held by the business leaders is 
now occupied by labor leaders. 

Here the very success of the Ameri- 


+ 


can labor movement may well prove to 
be its undoing. Itis now faced with the 
same fateful issues that have confronted 
European labor movements, and those 
movements have survived or been led 
to destruction by the manner in which 
they exercised their political strength. 
Having acquired economic and political 
power by united labor action to secure 
freedom and equality of rights and op- 
portunities for wage earners, organized 
labor may use this power to maintain 
its unity by protecting its` precious 
achievements and by vigilantly seeking 
to insure the same freedom and equality 
of opportunity to all other elements of 
the population; or it may engage in 
partisan politics, seek to feed on its 
power, and use it to oppress and to 
dictate to the-people of the country, in- 
cluding its own members. 

Whither is the American labor move- 
ment going? New times require new 
policies, and no doubt the labor move- 
ment of the future will have to play a 
greater role in the political life of the 
Nation than it did in the past. But if 
this is to be done by injecting purely 
political issues into workers’ organiza- 
tions designed for collective-bargaining 
objectives, then there is indeed danger 
ahead for the American labor move- 
ment, if its history in the past has any 
meaning at all. 


WHITHER THE LABOR MOVEMENT? 


Recent history of organized labor is 
not reassuring. When John Lewis left 
the fold of the New Deal to support the 
Republican candidate for President he 
started a breach which has since split 
the CIO, although the Miners Union 
and its affiliates have not yet been ex- 
pelled. It was politics that brought this 
breach, not any issue involving labor 
union policy; and the first result of 
the breach was the scuttling of Labor’s 
Non Partisan League, which, though 
sponsored by the CIO, had the support 
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of some AFL. unions. Similarly, the 
American Labor Party, designed to 
function as the political arm of organ- 
ized labor in the state of New York, 
has been rent by right-wing and left- 
wing struggles for control, and has been 
further divided along the lines of the 
split in the CIO. In the past, politics 
has always tended to divide rather than 
to unify wage earners’ movements, and 
the trends of recent labor history show 
the same tendency. 


Political contributions » 


Are there other indications of the 
trend? It is hardly a growing pain 
when a great labor organization con- 
tributes $500,000 of its members’ money 
to the campaign fund of one political 
party, and smaller organizations con- 
tribute other sizable sums. Is it not 
rather a sign of the same kind of 
maturity that business corporations 
reached when they made political con- 
tributions with their stockholders’ 
money? And should it not be taken 
as a danger signal by the membership 
of labor organizations as well as by the 
rest of the population? True, most 
union members probably favored the 
contributions to the particular political 
party, but no doubt stockholders also 
favored the causes for which corpora- 
tion contributions were made. Organ- 
ized labor’s contributions of funds to 
political parties may turn out to be 
aS menacing as corporation contribu- 
tions came to be. And what such con- 
tributions may mean to the labor move- 
ment itself is indicated by the fact that 
the labor leader who led the way with 
the $500,000 contribution attempted at 
the next Presidential election to switch 
his unions to another political party, 
and thereby inaugurated another split 
in the labor movement. 


Distrust of Congress 
Another trend is the recent tendency 


of the labor movement to distrust the 
Congress of the United States. Having 
achieved its major gains by congres- 
sional legislation, it now fears action by 
Congress and looks to the executive de- 
partments for the ends it seeks. (The 
Railroad Brotherhoods are a notable 
exception.) Thus by a strange juxta- 
position of events, business and the 
newspapers are now demanding labor ` 
legislation, and organized labor is ad- 
vocating laissez faire. The existence 
and the development of labor have been 
based on a negation of laissez faire eco- 
nomic doctrines. It hardly seems the 
part of wisdom for organized labor in ~ 
its moment of triumph to embrace the 
philosophy of its opposition. And when 
a labor movement begins to distrust the 
representative institutions of a demo- 
cratic country and turns to executive 
power, it is time to take thought. Some 
European labor movements had reason 
to regret the growth of a similar senti- 
ment in their ranks. 


Dependence on government 


In the face of a critical Congress, now 
inclined to restrict the rights and privi- 
leges labor organizations have won, or- 
ganized labor has concentrated its forces 
on the executive branch, and, in spite 
of the urgency of the war program, has 
made demands with little restraint. If 
organized labor were in a mood to take 
stock, it would discover that it is grow- 
ing increasingly dependent on the execu- 
tive branch of the government not only 
for those things that it ordinarily strives 
to get by collective bargaining with em- 
ployers, but also for the maintenance 
of its own membership and the stability 
of its structure as a combination of la- 
bor organizations. Indeed, organized 
labor now moves in a vicious circle: as 
it resorts more and more to political 
action to achieve its objectives, it tends 
to divide its members and to disrupt its 
organization; *then it must appeal to 
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government to use its coercive powers 
to force workers into the unions or to 
prevent members from resigning. 

Never before has the labor movement 
considered it wise to compel member- 
ship by government edict. For half a 
century Samuel Gompers preached the 
gospel of “voluntarism” and won its 
acceptance by most collective bargain- 
ing organizations. Under that policy, 
union men refused to work with non- 
members, using their bargaining strength 
to compel employment of members 
only; but the issue of the closed shop 
was normally considered nonarbitrable 
—unions being unwilling to delegate to 
any arbitrator the authority to force 
workers into a union or the correlative 
authority to keep them out. Now, how- 
ever, the labor organizations seem to be 
of one mind, that they must get “union 
security” from the government. 

To some extent the labor movement 
has committed itself to this policy be- 
cause it fears an antiunion drive after 
the war which might destroy its gains. 
But. it may be questioned whether 
unions are building security by having 
the government compel thousands, per- 
haps millions, of working people to join 
~ or to remain members against their will. 
Will such people be a source of strength 
or of weakness if employers do launch 
an antiunion drive? If, also, in the 
process of getting “union security” the 
Congress and large elements of the 
population are antagonized, how strong 
will the unions be to resist such attacks? 


Dangers to collective bargaining 


In its concentrated efforts to win its 
demands from the War Labor Board, 
organized labor seems to be unaware 
that it may be undermining its own 
processes of collective bargaining. The 
War Labor Board arbitrates, makes 
final awards. The unions have come to 
look upon it as an agency through which 
their demands can be fully realized. It 


is becoming a habit for union repre- 
sentatives to say early in collective bar- 
gaining conferences, This case will have 
to go to the War Labor Board anyway. 
Thus their tendency has been to rush 
through the motions of collective bar- 
gaining in order to gain quick certifica- 
tion of their cases to the War Labor 
Board. 

But the solid strength of labor or- 
ganizations is built on the arduous nego- 
tiation of collective agreements and on 
the skill with which they are afterward 
administered. By these means workers 
learn what a union means to them in 
their workplaces, and their loyalty is 
won and maintained. There are many 
indications that the concentration of 
organized labor’s efforts to get awards 
from the War Labor Board has been 
weakening the main bulwark of the la- 
bor movement, which is the strength of 
its collective bargaining machinery. If 
this machinery is weakened, security im- 
posed by government may well prove to 
be quicksand. 


TRENDS IN TRADE UNION GOVERNMENT 


The increasing dependence of organ- 
ized labor upon governmental authority 
may be a reflection of what is happening 
within the unions themselves, where in 
recent years there has been a growing 
tendency to concentrate authority in 
the hands of union executives. To a 
certain extent, of course, there has been 
usurpation of authority by racketeers 
who “muscled in” on some of the AFL 
unions and paid little attention to the 
provisions in the union constitutions for 
democratic control. But quite aside 
from such illegal usurpation, union con- 
ventions seem to be increasingly willing 
to amend their constitutions to grant 
unrestricted authority to their officials. 
One AFL union, for example, has pro- 
vided in its latest constitution that its 
president “shall be vested with unlim- 
ited discretion in the application and 
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administration of his powers and du- 
ties.” The constitution of another AFL 
union expressly states that its president 
shall have the power to issue such 
orders or mandates as he may deem 
necessary or advisable, and that he shall 
construe the constitution “not only 
along the lines expressly herein indi- 
cated but in a broad, general manner.” 
The culmination of this tendency may 
be seen in the constitution of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians, which pro- 
vides that its president may “(a) en- 
force the Constitution, By-Laws [etc.] 
...or (b) may annul or set aside same 
or any portion thereof, .. .” 

This tendency is by no means con- 
fined to the AFL unions. Constitutions 
of CIO unions indicate a similar trend. 
The trend in the CIO may in part be 
accounted for by the necessity for or- 
ganizing the mass production industries 
from the top down if the opportunity 
for organizing them that came with the 
New Deal was not to be lost. The AFL 
had been inclined to wait for workers 
to organize themselves and then to grant 
them some aid. The CIO reversed this 
procedure. It set up organizing com- 
mittees for various industries, manned 
by representatives of previously estab- 
lished unions. ‘These committees en- 
rolled members and functioned as bar- 
gaining agents for a number of years. 
Then self-governing unions were gradu- 
ally set up. Organization from the top 
is often necessary to meet special situa- 
tions, but there are indications that this 
need has been allowed to extend itself 
into permanent unions as government 
from the top. 


The United Steelworkers of America - 


is the latest CIO organization to be 
formed, succeeding the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee. Its constitution 
was adopted in May 1942, and may be 
presumed to reveal the latest trend in 
union government. It is significant, 


therefore, to find in this constitution a 
reversal of the common practice of re- 
quiring officers of a union to be quali- 
fied members who work or have worked 
in the industry. Instead, the constitu- 
tion provides not only that workers in . 
the iron and steel industry shall be 
eligible for membership, but in addition 
“officers, .staff representatives or em- 
ployees of the . . . union, or of the 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee, 
are [also] eligible to membership.” 
When this is followed by a provision 
that the union’s “President shall have 
the authority to appoint, direct, suspend 
or remove such organizers, representa- 
tives, agents and employees as he may 
deem necessary,” the extent of concen- 
tration of authority becomes clear. 
Here, then, is one of the cleanest, 
most progressive, and most ably led 
unions in the country, embodying in its 
constitution easy means for building a 
machine for controlling the organization 
contrary to the will of the workers in 
the industry. In this union the motive 
was, no doubt, a good one; namely, to 
enable the union to enlist within its 
ranks able, experienced, and intellec- 
tually trained men from outside the in- 
dustry. But the AFL has had plenty of 
experience with unions whose racketeer- 
ing officers obtained amendment of their 
constitutions along lines not essentially 
different. Racketeers can “muscle in” 
on a union as easily as honest intellec- 
tuals and experienced organizers can 
come in to help, when they do not have 
to qualify as workers before they come 
in. Further, such provisions as the 
Steelworkers have adopted may lead to 
other strange results. The officers of 
the Miners Union, for example, have 
undertaken to organize dairy farmers— 
that is, the employers—and they have 
announced that the union will not or- 
ganize the workers employed by the 
farmers. Thus a union may turn itself, 
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in part at least, into an employers’ ments in the American labor move- 
organization. ment. Are these developments growing 
Such are some of the recent develop- pains? 


Wiliam M. Letserson, Ph.D., is a member of the 
National Labor Relations Board, Washington, D. C., 
and chairman of the National Railway Labor Panel. 
He was formerly chairman of the National (Railway) 
Mediation Board, and kas also served as professor of 
economics at Antioch College. 


Federal Protection of Labor 
By H. A. Muus ` 


HE decade ending in 1942 has been 
a historic period in which labor or- 
ganizations have been set up in rapidly 
increasing numbers and given security 
in our society. A greatly expanded la- 
bor movement has succeeded a restricted 
unionism the existence of a large part 
of which was periled by employer oppo- 
sition and slight legal protection. The 
increase in union membership from less 
than three millions in 19331 to about 
eleven millions in 1941? graphs a basic 
change whose real significance must be 
looked for at the bargaining table, in the 
stabilization of competitive wage rates 
and working conditions, and, above all, 
in the minimization of industrial strife, 
unrest, and uncertainty during the criti- 
cal period of wartime readjustment. 
Active labor leadership and economic 
necessity are essential to the develop- 
ment of a strong labor movement. 
There have been many periods in our 
past industrial history when both lead- 
ership and economic necessity were 
present to encourage the growth of 
strong unions; yet in every decade ex- 
cept the past one, the urge toward col- 
lective bargaining has been discouraged 
and thwarted for lack of legal protec- 


1Leo Wolman, Ebb and Flow in Trade 
Unionism (National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, 1936), p. 16. 

2 Labor Information Buletin, Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, 
June 1942, p. 1. ` 

8 In 1917 there were 4,450 strikes involv- 
ing 1,220,000 workers, In 1918 there were 
3,353 strikes involving 1,240,000 workers. In 
1919, 3,630 strikes involved 4,160,000 workers. 
Strikes in Defense Industries, S. Doc. 52, 77th 
Cong., Ist sess., chap. 8, p. 196. By contrast, 
since Pearl Harbor there have been no author- 
ized strikes and an average of S499 to Moo of 
I per cent loss of man days due to strikes in 
war industries. National War Labor Board 
Release B97, June 13, 1942. 


tion. The great contribution to indus- 
trial labor stability of the past ten years 
was the passage by Congress and valida- 
tion by the courts of a law affording 
effective protection to labor’s right to 


` self-organization. 
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Problems of industrial relations were 
not without impact upon Federal and 
state government before 1932. Com- 
missions were intermittently appointed 
to deal with strikes or other dramatic 
crises in the field of labor relations. At- 
tempts were made to protect rights to 
collective bargaining in industry; these 
as often died in hostile courts. In 
Adair v. United States * a provision of 
the Erdman Act of 1898 ë applicable to 
interstate railroads, which made it a 
crime for an employer to discharge an 
employee for belonging to a labor union, 
was declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court. Again, in Coppage v. 
Kansas* the Supreme Court declared 
unconstitutional a state anti-yellow-dog 
statute. In Truax v. Corrigan’ a state 
statute denying injunctive relief against 
peaceful group picketing was struck 
down by the Supreme Court. All the 
while, the antitrust laws, despite the 
Clayton Act, were judicially applied to 
impose ever tightening restrictions on 
labor’s right to strike, picket, and boy- 
cott. 

The exigencies of World War I af- 


4 208 U. S. 161 (1908). 

5 30 Stat. 428. 

8 236 U. S. 1 (1915). 

7257 U, S. 312 (1921). 

8 Coronado Coal Co. v. United Mine Work- 
ers, 268 U. S. 295; Bedford Cut Stone Co. v. 
Journeymen Stone Cutters Assn., 274 U. S. 37; 
Loewe v. Lawlor, 208 U. 5. 274; Duplex Print- 
ing Press Co, v. Deering, 254 U. S. 443. See 
also Hitchman Coal Co. v. Mitchell, 245 U. S. 
229, and American Steel Foundries v. Tri-City 
Central Trades Council, 257 U S. 184. 
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forded opportunity for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to apply unhindered to indus- 
trial relations a policy based upon free 
organization of employees ® and collec- 
tive bargaining. Only in the railroad 
industry, typically interstate and scene 
of many crucial conflicts, did the Su- 
preme Court permit the establishment 
of a mediation system grounded upon 
freedom of workers to form and join 
unions of their own choosing. In 1930 
the Supreme Court sustained the valid- 
ity of the Railway Labor Act of 1926.7° 


EFFECTS OF DEPRESSION MEASURES 


The depression of 1929 gave new im- 
petus to attempts by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to evolve a democratic labor 
policy. The harbinger was the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act passed in 1932, which 
sought to allay the evils of the labor 
injunction. When the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act was passed in 1933, 
as a measure for economic rehabilita- 
tion, Section 7(a) of that act was hailed 
as labor’s Magna Charta. It provided 
in substance that every NRA code and 
agreement should declare that employ- 
ees should have the right to organize 
and bargain collectively through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing and 
should be free therein from interference, 
restraint or coercion of employers and 
from discrimination in employment. 
The National Labor Board on August 
5, 1933, and its successor, the (old) 
National Labor Relations Board on 
June 19, 1934, were established to ad- 
minister and enforce Section 7(a). In 


9 See Gordon S5. Watkins, Labor Problems 
and Labor Administration During the World 
War, University of Illinois Studies in the So- 
cial Sciences, Vol. VIII, No. 3; National War 
Labor Board, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bull. 287, chap. III. 

10 44 Stat. 577, pt. 2, Texas & New Orleans 
Railroad Co. v. Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, 281 U. S. 548. 

11 47 Stat. 70-73, 29 U.S. C. Secs. 101-15. 

12 48 Stat. 195, 15 U. S. C. 703. 


addition a number of contemporaneous 
NRA boards were created with juris- 
diction over particular industries, such 
as coal, petroleum, textiles, and news- 
papers.** In 1934 amendments to the 
Railway Labor Act of 1926 were passed * 
which inter alia imposed an obligation 
upon employers to bargain collectively 
and forbade employers to maintain 
company-dominated unions. 

All this, however, supplied little more 
than empirical background to the most 
Significant piece of labor legislation 
passed in a modern democracy—the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act,5 which 
went into effect on July 5, 1935. 

The ghost of unconstitutionality, 
which still haunted the house of labor?* 
was laid low on April 12, 1937, when 
the National Labor Relations Act was 
sustained by the Supreme Court in five 
epoch-making decisions.’ To those 
who had bitterly challenged the validity 
of the act, the Court answered that pro- 
hibition of interference with rights of 
self-organization, “instead of being an 
invasion of the constitutional right of 
either [employer or employee] was 
based on the recognition of the rights 
of both.” 18 


18 Discussions of the work of the boards 
may be found in Twentieth Century Fund, 
Labor and the Government (1935); Lorwin 
and Wubnig, Labor Relations Boards, the 
Brookings Institution (1935). 

1448 Stat. 1185, 45 U. S. C. 266, Secs. 151- 
164, 

15 49 Stat. 449, 29 U. S. C. 47, Secs. 151 £f. 

16 On May 27, 1935, the NRA was de- 
clared unconstitutional; Schechter Corp. v. 
United States, 295 U. S. 495. On May 18, 
1936, The Bituminous Coal Act of 1935, con- 
taining similar labor relations provisions, had 
shared the same fate; Carter v. Carter Coal 
Co., 298 U. S. 238. 

1T Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 301 U. S. 1; 
Fruehauf Trailer Co., 301 U. S 49; Friedman- 
Harry Marks Clothing Co, 301 U. S. 58; As- 
sociated Press, 301 U S. 103; Washington, Vir- 
ginia & Maryland Coach Co, 301 U. S. 142. 

18 Jones & Laughlin case, supra, note 17, at 
p. 34. 
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COVERAGE UNDER NLRA 


The workers benefiting from the Fed- 
eral legislation are all those engaged in 
industries encompassed within the Fed- 
eral regulative power. Those engaged 
in railroad *° and air transportation *° 
are covered by the Railway Labor Act. 
Interstate bus lines are subject to the 
jurisdiction of the NLRB.* So are 
telephone,?? telegraph,”* radio,?* and 
press *® communication. Public utilities 
servicing interstate industries are in- 
cluded.” Manufacturing and mining 
having both incoming and outgoing 
Interstate shipments,” outgoing only,” 
or incoming alone,?® are subject to the 
NLRB. So are merchandising busi- 
nesses of parallel classificdtion. Typical 
examples are mail-order houses,®° de- 
partment stores,** and chain stores.3* 
The NLRB has not chosen, however, in 
its administrative discretion, to accept 
indiscriminate jurisdiction over the re- 
tail merchandising field, though its 
power is undoubtedly present where 


18 System Federation No. 40 v. Virginian 
Railway Co., 300 U. S. 515. 

20 49 Stat. 1189, 45 U. S5. C 181. 

21 Washington, Virginia & Maryland Coach 
Co., supra, note 17. 

22 Central Missouri Telephone Co., 115 F. 
(2d) 563 (C C. A. 8). 

28 Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., 1 NL. 
RB. 201, 92 F. (2d) 761 (C. C. A. 9), 304 
U. S. 333. 

24 Ibid. 

25 Associated Press, supra, note 17; Abell 
Co., 97 F. (2d) 951 (C. C A. 4). 

28 Consolidated Edison Co, 305 U. S. 197. 

27 Jones & Laughlin, supra, note 17. 

28 Good Coal Co., 110 F. (2d) 501 (C. C. 
A. 6); Santa Cruz Fruit Packing Co, 303 
U. S. 453; Carlisle Lumber Co, 2 NL.R.B. 
248, 94 F. (2d) 138 (C. C. A. 9). 

29 Schmidt Baking Co., 122 F. (2d) 162 
(C. C. A. 4). 

30 Montgomery Ward & Co., 107 F. (2d) 555 
(C. C. A. 7), 115 F (2d) 700 (C. C. À. 8). 

31 Marshall Field, 34 N.L.R B., No. 1; Gold- 
blatt Bros, 41 N.L R.B., No. 137. 

82 First National Stores, 26 N.L.R.B. 1275; 
A & P Stores, 33 N.L.R.B., No. 189. 


interstate shipments are involved.?? 
Agricultural laborers are expressly ex- 
cluded from the benefits of the NLRA.** 
However, packing employees working in 
the sheds of a fruit-growing associa- 
tion ** and lettuce-packing workers *¢ 
have been held not to be agricultural 
labor. In some sections of our economy 
the NLRB and the state labor relations 
boards have concurrent jurisdiction,*’ 
but in the cases where the NLRB 
chooses properly to take jurisdiction, 
the Federal power is paramount.2® The 
scope of the NLRA is truly coextensive 
with the reaches of a national economy. 
This is not one of the least important 
aspects of the evolution of our federal 
system. 

Within this scope of coverage, let us 
turn to the content.which board and 
courts have given to the everyday work- 
ings of the basic processes of self-organi- 
zation and collective bargaining. Of 
necessity, only some of the high points 
will be sketched.*® 


RESTRICTIONS ON EMPLOYERS 


No longer is the organization of la- 
bor a creature of the back room and 
the cellar steps. Employer opposition, 
whether during organizational campaigns 
or strikes, is taboo.*° Back-to-work 


83 Suburban Lumber Co, 120 F. (2d) 829 
(C. C. A. 3); Green, Inc., 125 F. (2d) 485 (C. 
C. A. 4); White Swan, 118 F. (2d) 1002 (C. C. 
A. 4), 313 U. S. 23. 

34 Sec. 2(3). 

35 North Whittier Heights Citrus Assn., 109 
F. (2d) 76 (C. C. A. 9). 

36 Tovrea Packing Co., 111 F. (2d) 626 (C. 
C. A. 9), cert. den., 311 U. S. 668. 

8t Rueping Leather Co., 228 Wis. 473, 279 
N. W. 673. 

88 Rock River Woolen Mils, 18 N.L.R.B. 
828. 

39 For a comprehensive analysis of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act and its administra- 
tion see Joseph Rosenfarb, “The National La- 
bor Policy and How It Works,” Harper's, 
April 17, 1940. 

40 The following may furmsh some interest- 
ing reading in this respect: Ford Motor Co., 


* 
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movements, “missionary” work, and all 
other items included in the once glamor- 
ous “Mohawk Valley Formula” * must 
become atrophied. Union organizers 
may no longer be run out of town,“ 
and employees may not be prevented 
from access to organizers, whether in 
company towns * or on board ship when 
in port. Employers may not any more 
use their vast economic power over 
small communities to organize so-called 
citizen committees and cajole or bribe 
public officials to do their will while 
they assume a feigned neutrality or in- 
difference.*© The haunting shadow of 
the labor spy and agent provocateur 
may not fall across the union halls or 
the union worker at his task.® The 
worker also knows that his employer 
may not bribe‘? the union leader or 
otherwise interfere in intra-union af- 


4 N.L.R.B. 621, 14 N.L.R.B. 346, 114 F. (2d) 
905 (C. C. A. 5), 312 U. S. 689, cert. denied, 
26 NL R.B. 322, 119 F (2d) 326 (C. C. A. 
5); Remington Rand, Inc, 2 N.L R.B. 626, 
94 F. (2d) 862 (C. C. A. 2), Republic Steel 
Corp., 9 N.ULR.B. 219, 107 F. (2d) 472 (C. C. 
A. 3); Clover Fork Coal Co., 4 N.L R.B. 202, 
97 F. (2d) 331 (C. C. A. 6); Mansfield Mills, 
3 N.L.R.B. 901; Eagle-Picher Mining and 
Smelting Co., 16 N.L.R.B. 727, 119 F. (2d) 
903 (C. C. A. 8). 

41 Remington Rand, supra, note 40; Alaska 
Juneau Gold Mining Co., 2 NLRB. 125; 
Republic Steel, supra, note 40. 

43 Clover Fork Coal Co., supra, note 40; 
Brown Shoe Co., 1 N.L R.B. 803. 

t3 Harlan Fuel Co., 8 N.L RB. 25. 

44 Waterman Steamship Corp., 7 N.L.R.B. 
237, 309 U. S. 206. 

45 Mansfield Milis, Remington Rand, Repub- 
lic Steel, supra, note 40; Brown Shoe, supra, 
note 42; Bethlehem Steel Co, 14 N.L.R B. 539, 
120 F. (2d) 641 (App. D. C.); Grower-Shipper 
Vegetable Assn., 15 N.L.R.B. 322, 122 F. (2d) 
368; Elkland Leather Co., 8 N.L R.B. 519, 114 
F. (2d) 221 (C. C. A. 3), 311 U. S. 705, cert. 
denied. 

48 Fruehauf Trailer Co., Friedman-Harry 
Marks Clothing Co., supra, note 17; Consoli- 
dated Edison, supra, note 26. 

47 McNeely & Price Co., 6 N.L.R.B. 800, 
106 F. (2d) 878; Friedman-Harry Marks, 
supra, note 17. 


fairs.“® The right to freedom of speech 
may not be used by the employer as a 
cloak for antiunion threats: “Slight sug- 
gestions as to the employer’s choice be- 
tween unions may have telling effect 
among men who know the consequences 
of incurring that employer’s strong 
displeasure”; *® and “in determining 
whether a course of conduct amounts 
to restraint or coercion, pressure exerted 
vocally by the employer may no more 
be disregarded than pressure exerted 
in other ways.” °° 

If collective bargaining is to be more 
than sham, the employer may not be 
in a position to dominate the repre- 
sentatives of his employees. Company- - 
supported or -dominated unions put the 
employer on both sides of the bargaining 
table." Such company unions have 
often been organized during strikes ”? 
or to forestall union organization." 
Employer domination and control usu- 
ally have been established through a 
combination of diverse methods. Struc- 
tural control, typified in employee rep- 
resentation plans,®* is probably the 
most effective. Others are: participa- 
tion of supervisory employees in the 
organization of the company unions as 
leaders and officers; °° financial or other 

48 Consumers’ Research, 2 N.L.R.B. 57; 


Alaska Juneau, supra, note 41. 
49 International Assn. of Machinists v. N.L. 


, RB. 311 U.S. 72, 78. 


50 Virginia Electric and Power Co., 314 U. 
S. 469, 477. 

51 American Enka Corp, 119 F. (2d) 60, 
63 (C. C. A. 4). 

52 Wallace Mig. Co, 2 N.L.R.B. 1081, 95 
F. (2d) 818 (C. C. A. 4); Remington Rand, 
supra, note 40; Alaska Juneau, supra, note 41. 
Characteristics of Company Unions, 1935, Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics Bull. 634. 

58 Pacific Greyhound Lines, Inc., 2 N.L.R.B. 
431, 303 U. S. 272; Maryland Distillery, Inc, 
3 NL.R.B. 176. : 

54 Pennsylvania Greyhound Lines, Inc., 1 
N.L.R.B. 1, 303 U. S. 261; International Har- 
vester Co., 2 N.L.R.B. 310; Bethlehem Steel 
Co., supra, note 45. 

65 Ibid. Also, Stackpole Carbon Co., 6 
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material support, such as providing fa- 
cilities for meetings 5° and bearing ex- 
penses of organization; 5’ disparate 
treatment between the company union 
and the outside union, such as permit- 
ting solicitation of members during 
working hours to the former and deny- 
ing it to the latter; °° lending powerful 
prestige to the company union through 
its recognition as a bargaining agent 
accompanied by a collective bargaining 
contract; °° and the use of various anti- 
union coercive methods and propaganda 
already mentioned.°6 The company- 
dominated-union obstacle is removed 
froma the path of free organization of 
labor by ordering the employer to cease 
to “dominate or interfere with the for- 
mation or administration of any labor 
organization or contribute financial or 
other support to it” and to withdraw 
recognition from it.%t 


DEALING WITH DISCRIMINATION 


“The act,” declared the Supreme. 


Court in the Jones & Laughlin case, 
“does not interfere with the normal ex- 
ercise of the right of the employer to 
select its employees or to discharge 
them.” °? But it is forbidden for an 
employer by “discrimination in regard 
to hire or tenure of employment or any 


NLRB 171, 105 F. (2d) 167 (C. C. A. 3), 
308 U. S. 605, cert. denied; Wallace Mfg. Co., 
supra, note 52, 

56 Wallace Mig. Co., supra, note 52; Mary- 
land Distillery, Pennsylvania Greyhound Lines, 
Supra, note 54; Falk Corp, 6 N.L.R.B. 654, 
308 U, S. 453. 

67 Ibid 

68 Pacific Greyhound Lines, supra, note 53; 
Wallace Mig. Co, supra, note 52. 

59 Carlisle Lumber Co., supra, note 28; Pa- 
cific Greyhound Lines, supra, note 53; Western 
Union Telegraph Co, 17 NLRB. 34, 113 F. 
(2d) 992 (C, C. A. 2). 

60 Titan Metal Mfg Co, 5 NLRB. 577, 
106 F. (2d) 254 (C. C. A 3), 308 U S. 615, 
cert. denied, and cases already mentioned. 

$i P, nnsylvania Greyhound Lines and the 
other cases cited. 

82 Supra, note 17, at p. 45—46. 


term or condition of employment to en- 
courage or discourage membership in 
any labor organization.” 3 Discrimina- 
tion in regard to employment has prob- 
ably been the most effective means of 
stifling labor organization; it “goes to 
the very heart of the act.” °t 

Of all complaint cases that have come 
before the NLRB in the first six years 
of its existence, 62 per cent involved dis- 
crimination in regard to employment. 
An employer may no longer discriminate 
against workers because they engage in 
concerted activities for mutual aid or 
protection, as by requesting a wage in- 
crease ê% or proper production rate.®® 
There may be no discrimination for 
union membership,*? union leadership,®* 
or engaging in union activities such as 
a strike ® or being on a picket line.”° 
The proscribed methods of discrimina- 
tion have been as extensive as the reper- 
toire itself. A union worker receives 
protection at the very point of being 
hired." The “yellow-dog” contract ™ 
and the black list”? are no longer in 


88 Sec. 8(3) of the act. 

64 Entwistle Manufacturing Company, 120 
F. (2d) 532 (C. C. A. 4). 

68 Indianapolis Glove Co., 5 N.L.R.B. 231; 
Indianapolis Power Co., 25 NLRB. 193, 122 
F. (2d) 757, 763. 

66 Servel, Inc, 11 N-L.R.B. 1295. 

87 Union Drawn Steel, 10 N.L.R.B. 868, 109 
F. (2d) 587 (C. C. A. 3); Hamilton Brown 
Shoe Co., 9 N.L.R.B. 1073, 104 F. (2d) 49 (C. 
C. A. 8); National Casket Co., 1 NL.R.B. 963, 
12 NL.R.B. 165, 107 F. (2d) 992 (C. C. A. 2). 

68 Wallace Mfg. Co., supra, note 52; Willard 
Hotel, 2 NL RB. 1094, 98 F. (2d) 244 (App. 
D. C.); Link Belt Co, 12 NLRB. 854, 311 
U. 5. 584; Mackay Radio, supra, note 23. 

68 Biles-Coleman Lumber Co., 4 N.L.R.B. 
679, 98 F. (2d) 18 (C. C. A. 9); Louisville 
Refining Co., 4 N.L.R.B. 844, 102 F. (2d) 678 
(C. C. A. 6). 

, 10 Mooresville Cotton Mills, 2 N.L.R.B. 952, 
94 F. (2d) 61 (C. C. A. 4). 

Tl Phelps Dodge Corp., 19 NLRB 547, 313 
U. S. 177. 

12 Ibid. Carlisle Lumber Co., supra, note 28. 

™ Phelps Dodge Corp. supra, note 71; 
Waumbec Mills, 15 N.L.R.B. 37, 114 F. (2d) 
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his way. After being hired, the worker 
need have no fear of being discharged,"4 
transferred to a less desirable position,” 
or discriminated against in pay ™ merely 
because of his relation to unionism. 
Nor need a worker fear to complain to 
the NLRB of any unfair labor practice 
by the employer, since the employer 


may not. “discharge or otherwise dis- — 


criminate against an employee because 
he has filed charges or given testimony 
under the act.” 77 

Remedies available to the NLRB to 
counteract discrimination are most ef- 
fective; it restores the status quo as it 
existed before the discrimination took 
place, by requiring the employer to of- 
fer to reinstate the worker and make 
him whole for wages lost during the 
period of his discriminatory discharge."® 
This, in substance, is computed by pay- 
ing the worker the wages that he would 


have earned but for the discrimination, 


less his net earnings during the period. 
Misconduct of employees of minor char- 
acter normally incident to a labor dis- 
pute is no reason to deny reinstate- 
ment,’”* but engaging in a sit-down 
strike ®° or in a mutiny ® or the doing 
of other unlawful things has been held 
to be a bar to reinstatement. 

The employees’ complete freedom of 


226 (C. C. A. 1); Grower-Shipper Vegetable 
Assn., supra, note 45. 

T4 Jones & Laughlin, Fruehauf Trailer Co, 
supra, note 17. 

75 Texarkana Bus Co., 26 N.L R.B. 582, 119 
F. (2d) 480 (C. C. A. 8). 

76 Ingram Mfg. Co, 5 NL R.B. 908; Ameri- 
can Potash & Chemical Corp, 3 N.L.R.B. 140, 
98 F. (2d) 488 (C. C. A. 9), 306 U. S. 643, 
cert. denied. 

17 Sec. 8(4) of the act; Willard Hotel, supra, 
note 68. 

78 Jones & Laughlin, supra, note 17; Phelps 
Dodge Corp., supra, note 71. 

T9 Republic Steel Corp., supra, note 40; 
Stackpole Carbon Co., supra, note 55, 

80 Fansteel Metallurgical Corp., 306 U. S. 
240. 

81 Southern 5.5. Co., 62 S. Ct. 886. 


choice as to labor organization is lim- 
ited only to the extent that the employer 
may enter into various types and de- 
grees of contracts which demand mem- 
bership in a union as a condition of em- 
ployment, including the all-union shop,®? 
preferential shop, and maintenance-of- 
membership ** clauses. However, the 
contractee union must not be “estab- 
lished, maintained or assisted” by an 
unfair labor practice but must be the 
free choice of the majority in the ap- 
propriate collective bargaining unit cov- 
ered by the contract.®® 


Tre BARGAINING UNIT 


Not only the right to self-organization 
but also the right to “bargain collec- 
tively through representatives of their 
own choosing”? has received statutory 
protection. The employer has a duty 
“to bargain collectively with the repre- 
sentatives of his employees” ®* and 


representatives designated or selected for 
the purposes of collective bargaining by the 
majority of the employees in a unit appro- 
priate for such purposes, shall be the ex- 
clusive representatives of all the employees 
in such unit for the purposes of collective 
bargaining in respect to rates of pay, wages, 
hours of employment, or other conditions 
of employment.§? 


A labor organization which has pro- 
ceeded far enough in its organizational 
campaign to deem itself the choice of 
the majority in the unit may petition 
the NLRB for a certification as ma- 
jority representative if the employer 


82M & J Tracy, Inc, 12 NLRB. 916. 

88 So. Atlantic Steamship Co., 12 N.L.R.B. 
1367, 116 F. (2d) 480, 482 (C. C. A. 5), 313 
U. S. 582, cert. denied. 

84 See NLRB. General Counsel opinion, 
National Defense Mediation Board Release, 
No, P.M. 1198 (Sept. 19, 1941); 9 L. R. R. 
81 


85 International Assn. of Machinists v. N.L. 
R.B., 8 N.L.R.B. 621, 311 U. S. 72. 

88 Sec. 8(5) of the act. 

87 Sec. 9(a) of the act. 
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questions its status. If it does not 
present to the NLRB at the hearing per- 
suasive proof of its choice, the NLRB 
may order an election among the em- 
‘ployees to determine their choice.’ Up 
to June 30, 1942, approximately three 
million workers have exercised their eco- 
nomic franchise. It is inevitable that 
this should reinforce the behavior pat- 
tern of political democracy. Choice of 
representatives involves a determination 
by the NLRB of the appropriate col- 
lective bargaining unit. Many factors 
enter into this determination, such as 
the history of labor organization and 
collective bargaining in the plant and 
industry, mutual interest, functional 
demarcation, geographical distribution, 
and the desires of the employees.*° 

A certification, however, is not a pre- 
requisite to bargaining.” A labor or- 
ganization may request the employer to 
bargain and then present to him reason- 
able proof of its majority and of the 
appropriateness of the unit.°* The em- 
ployer would then have the duty to meet 
with the representatives chosen by the 
employees.” The employer has no 
right to dictate who these representa- 
tives should be.** They may be and 
usually are, at least in part, nonemploy- 


88 Mackay Radio Corp., 5 N.L.R.B. 657. 

89 Whittier Mills Co., 15 N.L.R.B. 457, 111 
F. (2d) 474 (C. C. A. 5); Cudahy Packing 
Co., 13 N.L.R.B. 526. 

80 Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 15 N.L.R.B. 
515, 313 U. S. 146. See also Roseniarb, op. 
cit, note 39, pp. 317-385, and the Board’s 
Annual Reports. 

91 Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co. 11 NL. 
R.B. 408, 112 F. (2d) 756 (C. C. A. 2). 

98 Ibid. Bradford Dyeing Assn., 4 N.L.R.B. 
604, 310 U. S. 318, 339; Piqua Munising Wood 
Products Co., 7 N.L.R.B. 782, 109 F. (2d) 552 
(C. C. A. 6). 

93 Globe Mail Service, Inc., 2 N.L.R.B. 610; 
Lorillard Co., 16 N.L.R.B. 684, 117 F. (2d) 
921 (C. C. A. 6), 314 U. S. 512. 

94 New Era Die Co., 19 NL.R.B. 227, 118 
F. (2d) 500, 504 (C. C. A. 3); Lane Cotton 
Mills Co., 9 N.L.R.B. 952, 111 F. (2d) 814 
(C CASI 


ees. The employer has no duty to 
agree to any specific terms,” but must 
bargain in good faith,” make coun- 
terproposals,** attempt to resolve im- 
passes °° which occur, and, if an accord 
is reached, reduce it to a signed written 
agreement.*°° Bad faith may be evi- 
denced by going over the heads of the 
representatives to the employees,’ bar- 
gaining with individual employees +°? or 
with other representatives.’ 

The subject matter of collective bar- 
gaining runs the gamut of the employer- 
employee relationship.** Collective bar- 
gaining includes the making% and 
modification *°* of agreements as well as 
the day-to-day handling of grievances.1* 
The written agreement must contain, in 
addition to the substantive terms, a 
union recognition clause,’ signature by 


85 Remington Rand, supra, note 40; Lund 
Co., 6 N.L.R.B. 423, 103 F. (2d) 815 (C. C. A. 


8). 

86 Jones & Laughlin, ‘supra, note 17; Heinz 
Co., 10 N.L.R.B. 963, 311 U. S. 514. 

o7 Allen & Co., 1 N.L.R.B. 714, 727; Na- 
tional Licbrice Co., 7 N.L.R-B. 537, 309 U. S. 
350. 

98 Express Publishing Co., 111 F. (2d) 588, 
589 (C. C. A. 5); Highland Park Mfg. Co., 
12 N.L.R.B. 1238, 110 F. (2d) 632 (C. C. A. 


4). 

08 Jeffery-DeWitt, 1 N.L.R.B. 618, 91 F. 
(2d) 134, 139-140 (C. C. A. 4). 

100 Heinz Co., supra, note 96; Art Metal 
Construction Co., 110 F. (2d) 148 (C. C. A. 
2). 

101 Piqua Munising, supra, note 92; Rem- 
ington Rand, supra, note 40. 

102 Acme Air Appliance Co, 10 N.L.R.B. 
1385, 117 F. (2d) 417, 420 (C. C. A, 2). 

103 Piqua Munising, supra, note 92. 

104 Singer Mfg. Co., 24 N.L.R.B. 444, 119 F. 
(2d) 131; Reed & Prince Mfg. Co., 12 N.L. 
R.B. 944, 118 F. (2d) 874 (C. C. A. 1) and 
other cases cited here on collective bargaining. 

105 Heinz Co., supra, note 96; Sands Mfg. 
Co, 1 NL.R.B. 546, 306 U. S5. 332. 

106 Sands Mfg. Co., sepra, note 105; High- 
land Shoe, Inc., 23 N.L.R.B. 259, 119 F. (2d) 
218 (C. C. A, 1). 

107 Bachelder, 120 F. (2d) 574, 577-578 (C. 
C. A. 7). 

108 McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co, 21 N.L.RB. 
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the union, and a specified term.*?® 
These legal requirements find their basis 
in the practices and traditions of col- 
lective bargaining. It is with this con- 
summation—-a written agreement—that 
labor unionism achieves its objective 
and takes its legitimate place of dignity 
in industrial relations. The develop- 
ment of the written agreement *** marks 
the extent to which industry is ready 
to scrap obsolete antilabor tools. 

For the enforcement of these rights, 
the NLRB has resort to the traditional 
administrative processes, sustained re- 
peatedly by the Supreme Court.™* 


Court UPHOLDS LABOR ACTIVITIES 


No survey of the events of the last 
decade leading to a formulation of the 
new labor policy would be complete 
without an examination of the impact 
of some important judicial pronounce- 
ments on labor’s economic weapons of 
the strike, boycott, and picketing. In 
point of fact, a “changed? Supreme 
Court has reappraised the effects of the 
Sherman Act upon the rights of workers 
to engage in concerted activities. In the 
Apex case, “® decided May 27, 1940, 
the Supreme Court decided that re- 
straints upon interstate commerce flow- 
ing from or incidental to strikes and 
picketing are not within the purview of 
the Sherman Act. In another case, 
decided November 18, 1940,4 the 


709, 116 F. (2d) 748 (C. C. A. 7), 313 U. S. 
565, cert. denied. 

109 National Seal Corp., 30 N.L.R.B. 188, 
enforced by C. C A. 2, 10 L. R. R. 365. 

110 Boss Mfg. Co., 118 F. (2d) 187, 189 (C: 
C. A. 7). 

111 At the end of 1941, collective agreements 
covered about 55 per cent of all workers en- 
gaged in manufacturing, mining, building con- 
struction, and transportation, Monthly Labor 
Review, May 1942, p. 1066. 

1123 Jones & Laughlin, supra, note 17; Water- 
man Steamship, supra, note 44. 

118 Apex Hosiery Co. v. Leader, 310 U. S. 
469. 

114 Milk Wagon Drivers Union v. Lake Val- 
ley Farm Products, Inc., 311 U. S. 91. 


Supreme Court held that the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act evidenced congressional 
intent to disapprove the judicial inter- 
pretation of the Clayton Act as em- 
bodied in such cases as Duplex, Ameri- 
can Steel Foundries, and Bedford. 

The culminating step in this trend 
was taken on February 3, 1941, in the 
Hutchenson case,” where the Supreme 
Court held that union officials are not 
indictable under the Sherman Act for 
engaging in a strike, boycott, and pick- 
eting arising from a jurisdictional dis- 
pute. “The Norris-LaGuardia Act re- 
asserted the original purpose of the 
Clayton Act by infusing into it the 
immunized trade union activities as 
redefined by the later act.” ° These 
immunized trade union activities are 
those dictated by ‘“‘self-interests” of the 
union and not pursued in combination 
with “non-labor groups.” 17 

Picketing has undergone a transition 
from legal ostracism to the respecta- 
bility of a constitutionally protected 
right. The Supreme Court has declared 
that “in the circumstances of our times 
the dissemination of information con- 
cerning the facts of a labor dispute must 
be regarded as within that area of free 
discussion that is guaranteed by the 
Constitution.” 278 

As a constitutional right, picketing 
has not, however, been placed beyond 
governmental reach and regulation. In 
the Meadowmoor case ™° the Supreme 
Court ruled that the “coercive threat” 
of picketing “set in a background of 
violence” might be enjoined under cir- 
cumstances where “the momentum of 
fear generated by past violence would 


115 312 U. S. 219. 

118 Jbid., p. 234. 

117 Fbid., p. 232. 

118 Thornhill v. Alabama, 310 U. S. 88, 
102; see also Carlson v. California, 310 U. S. 
106. 

118 Milk Wagon Drivers Union 14 of Chi- 
cago v. Meadowmoor Dairies, Inc., 312 U. S. 
287, 
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survive even though future picketing 
might be wholly peaceful.” 1*° 

Picketing has been the traditional and 
spontaneous concomitant of labor dis- 
putes. Though a constitutionally pro- 
tected form of free speech, it is appar- 
ently limited by the scope of the labor 
dispute to which it is appended. While 
the employment relationship need not 
exist to permit picketing,*** the ambit 
of protection is apparently the industry 
involved, including those who produce 
and distribute the “unfair product” even 
though the employment relationship is 
absent.1*?_ Beyond this, a state may lo- 
calize the dispute. The permissible 
degrees of localization and immuniza- 
tion must be left to future judicial rul- 
ings. 


LABOR AND DEMOCRACY 
As we are now engaged in a great 


120 Milk Wagon Drivers Union 14 of Ch- 
cago v. Meadowmoor Dairies, Inc., 312 U. S. 
287, p. 294. 

121A, F. of L. v. Swing, 312 U. 5. 321. 

122 Bakery and Pastry Drivers and Helpers 
v. Hyman Wohl, 10 U. S. Law Week 4287. 

128 Carpenters and Joiners Union of America 
v. Ritter’s Cafe, 10 U. S. Law Week 4293. 


struggle for the very survival of democ- 
racy and civilization, the events re- 
viewed here should afford some cause 
for satisfaction and hope. In 1933, at 
a time when the organization of labor 
was too weak to play its part in attein- 
ing that balance of bargaining power 
upon which stability depends in an 
industrial democracy, the instincts of 
the working men and women of America 
urged them to insist that they be per- 
mitted to form strong unions for their 
mutual protection. The soundness of 
their views is proved by the universal 
repression of free labor movements in 
the enslaved areas of the world today. 
Affirmative proof, if any be needed, that 
industrial autocracy cannot subsist in ` 
a democratic economy may be found in 
the successful substitution of bargain- 
ing for economic warfare and the whole- 
hearted willingness of labor to endure 
burdens caused by an unprecedented 
production program. To the worker, 
the successful functioning of his union 
is not merely a method of achieving 
higher standards of living, but a con- 
stantly self-renewing source of demo- 
cratic thought and action in his own 
daily life. 


H. A. Millis, Ph.D., is chairman of the National 
Labor Relations Board, Washington, D. C., and emert- 
tus professor of economics, University of Chicago. 
He has also served as professor of economics and so- 
ciology, University of Arkansas; assoctate professor 
of economics, Stanford University; and professor and 
head of Department of Economics, University of 
Kansas. He is author of The Japanese Problem in 
the United States (1915) and Sickness and Insurance 
(1926), and co-author of Labor Economics (Vols. I 


and II, 1938). 


The Labor Relations Acts of the States 
By Paut M. HERzoc 


UCH American social legislation 

has had its beginnings in the 
states, with the Federal Government 
finding models for its own expanding 
program in the successful experiments 
of such states as Massachusetts, New 
York, and Wisconsin. The history of 
labor relations legislation has run in 
the opposite direction. It was the Fed- 
eral Government which moved first, in 
times of national crisis, to curtail strikes 
by protecting the right of employees 
to organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own 
choosing. The pronouncements of the 
War Labor Board of 1918 and Section 
7(a) of the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act were the initial steps. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, enacted in 
1935, cemented this Federal policy into 
the law of the land. It created an ad- 
ministrative board, charged with the 
duty of preventing unfair labor practices 
by employers and providing election ma- 
chinery to resolve controversies concern- 
ing the representation of employees. 


EIGHT STATE ACTS 


The states did not act until 1937, 
when the Supreme Court upheld the 
constitutionality of the National Labor 
Relations Act. Then five states, acting 
in quick succession, passed “Little Wag- 
ner Acts,” which differed but little from 
their Federal prototype. These states 
were Massachusetts, New York, Utah, 
Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. The first 
three of these acts, with minor amend- 
ments, are still on the statute books to- 
day, but 1939 brought a new trend in 
other states. The Pennsylvania law was 
so substantially amended in that year 
that it now varies greatly from the Wag- 
ner Act. The original Wisconsin statute 
was repealed in 1939 and supplanted by 
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a new act, which likewise bears little re- 
semblance to the Federal law. During 
1939 Michigan and Minnesota first en- 
acted labor relations laws, different in 
purpose and in content from the 1937 
statutes of the other states. 

The principal novel features of the 
1939 legislation were the elimination of 
the administrative process as found in 
the earlier statutes, and the addition of 
certain provisions designed to control 
practices of employees and labor organi- 
zations, as well as those of employers. 
A return to the original Federal model is 
to be found, however, in the most recent 
state statute, enacted in Rhode Island 
in 1941. ‘Today there are eight state 
labor relations acts in effect, differently 
written and differently administered, but 
all contributing to the elimination of 
strikes in an America at war. 

Of course most of the states in the 
Union, including these eight, had long 
provided—and still provide—mediation 
machinery for those employers and 
employees who voluntarily sought the 
assistance of government in compos- 
ing their differences. But the labor 
relations Jaws go much further. They 
proclaim a public policy in favor of 
peaceful industrial relations; they stress 
(with two exceptions) the importance 
of equality of bargaining power and 
therefore collective bargaining as pre- 
requisites to such peaceful relations, and 
declare that certain unfair practices by 
employers, or by both employers and 
employees, constitute such serious ob- 
stacles to industrial peace that the state 
must intervene, regardless of the wishes 
of the parties, to bring these practices 
to an end. Three-man tribunals, known 
as labor relations boards, are established 
to make this public policy effective. 

1 In Wisconsin the board is called the Em- 
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NATIONAL AND STATE BOARDS 


State boards are needed because, de- 
spite the recent broad expansion of Fed- 
eral power, there are many controversies 
between employers and employees which 
are not reached by the National Labor 
Relations Board. That board’s juris- 
diction is limited by the interstate com- 
merce clause of the Federal Constitu- 
tion; it has not sought to handle cases 
in purely local trade, commerce, or in- 
dustry. The state boards, acting under 
the police power, have therefore con- 
centrated on intrastate business, includ- 
ing department stores and other retail 
trade, local public utilities, hotels and 
restaurants, the service trades, building 
maintenance, insurance, and the like? 
There has been no lack of work to do. 
The New York board, the busiest of 
all, handled more than 1,800 cases dur- 
ing the past year. In recent twelve- 
month periods the Michigan board 
received some 1,200 new cases, the 
Minnesota conciliator 600, the Wiscon- 
sin board 350, the Massachusetts board 
225, and the Pennsylvania board over 
150. 

No jurisdictional problems have 
arisen between the National Labor Re- 
lations Board and the various state 
boards, and, with one exception, none 
seem likely to arise. The Massachu- 
setts and Pennsylvania statutes bar the 
boards of those states from handling 
any cases within the Federal power. 


ployment Relations Board, and in Michigan 


the Labor Mediation Board. In Minnesota 
there is no board, but only a single Labor 
Conciliator. The Michigan and Minnesota 
agencies concentrate on mediation, leaving con- 
trol of unfair labor practices to the courts. 
Other states, including New York, have wholly 
separate mediation boards. 

2 On the contribution of state boards to the 
war effort, see the Fifth Annual Report of the 
Pennsylvania Labor Relations Board (1942), 
p. 9, and the Third Annual Report of the Wis- 
consin Employment Relations Board (1942), 
p. 5. 


In New York there is concurrent juris- 
diction, with the state board authorized 
to handle any case within the state, 
provided only that the National Labor 
Relations Board has not actually as- 
sumed jurisdiction.” In practice, the 
New York board does not exercise its 
power where interstate commerce is 
clearly involved, but refers the parties 
to the national board. 

The situation in Wisconsin is some- 
what different. There, as in New York, 
the board is not limited to intrastate 
trade. But the substantive provisions 
of the Wisconsin act differ materially 
from those in the national act, in that 
the state board is empowered to prevent 
certain unfair labor practices by em- 
ployees. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has left undecided the 
question of whether an order of the 
Wisconsin board against employees of 
a company engaged in interstate com- 
merce would be valid, even though the 
national board had never assumed juris- 
diction over the particular case, if the 
state order happened to operate to de- 
prive these employees of a right guaran- 
teed by the national act.‘ 


Unram LABOR PRACTICES AND 
ELECTIONS 


The substantive provisions of the 
Massachusetts, New York, Rhode Is- 
land, and Utah acts are basically the 
same. All are founded on the principle 
that equality of bargaining power must 
be established as a condition precedent 
to industrial peace, and that it can be 
assured only by governmental protec- 
tion of employees against employers’ 
interference with their attempts to at- 
tain that equality through collective ac- 
tion. Machinery is provided whereby 
unions (and in New York, employers as 


3 Davega City Radio v. New York State 
Labor Relations Board, 281 N. Y. 13. 

t Allen-Bradley Local Board 1111 v. WZ. 
R.B., 315 U. S. 740, 86 L. ed. (Adv.) 802, 807. 
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well) can petition the boards to con- 
duct elections by secret ballot wherever 
there is doubt or controversy as to 
which collective bargaining representa- 
tive, if any, is desired by a majority of 
the employees. All these acts declare 
it to be an unfair labor practice for an 
employer to discharge or otherwise dis- 
criminate against an employee because 
of his union activities, forbid employer 
interference with self-organization, out- 
law company unions, and require col- 
lective bargaining with representatives 
selected by a majority of employees 
within an appropriate bargaining unit. 
There are no prohibitions against of- 
fensive employee conduct, this being left 
to the normal operation of the criminal 
law." 

Both the Massachusetts and the New 
York boards report that as the years 
have passed, employers have shown in- 
creased understanding of the purposes 
of the acts, and therefore a growing will- 
ingness to comply with their terms. 
This is borne out not only by the large 
number of prehearing settlements, but 
also by the continuing increase of elec- 
tion cases as compared to unfair labor 
practice cases. Whereas in 1939, 58 
per cent of the Massachusetts cases con- 
cerned charges of unfair labor practice 
and only 42 per cent were requests for 
the certification of representatives, those 
figures have almost been reversed during 


the past year. There has been the same, 


trend in New York. This has been par- 
ticularly striking—and particularly en- 
couraging—since Pearl Harbor. During 
1942, 65 per cent of the cases filed have 
been representation proceedings; unfair 
labor practice cases have dropped to 35 
per cent. Moreover, four out of every 


5 There is one exception, the still uninvoked 
Massachusetts provision against sit-down 
strikes, 

€ The Rhode Island and Utah cases have 
been too few to warrant any generalizations 
here, 
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five recent New York elections have 
been held without formal proceedings, 
following the consent of both employers 
and unions. Employee participation is 
strikingly high: 92 per cent of the eli- 
gible voters have cast their ballots dur- 
ing the past year. 


Control of employees 


The labor relations laws now in ef- 
fect in Michigan, Minnesota, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Wisconsin contain entirely 
different substantive provisions. The 
prohibitions against employer conduct 
are much the same as in the other states, 
but control of employees is also sought. 
There is less emphasis on the impor- 
tance of establishing equal bargaining 
power as a first condition of industrial 
peace, and more on the need to protect 
the community against possible excesses 
by both sides to an existing controversy. 
Thus in Minnesota and Michigan a 
waiting period, with notice to the state 
mediators, is required before a strike or 
lockout can be put into effect. Wis- 
consin imposes a similar requirement 
where agricultural products are in- 
volved. 

These three states and Pennsylvania 
prohibit certain practices by employees 
and labor organizations. Most impor- 
tant, perhaps, are these limitations on 
employee conduct: sit-down strikes are 
prohibited in all four states, as is the 
use of force or threats to compel em- 
ployees to join, or not to join, a labor 
organization; in Michigan, Minnesota, 
and Wisconsin it is unlawful to strike 
in violation of the waiting-period provi- 
sion; Wisconsin imposes severe restric- 
tions upon picketing; both Minnesota 
and Wisconsin supplement the usual 
legal remedies for breach of contract by 
declaring it an unfair labor practice for 
employees (as well as employers) to 
violate the terms of an existing collective 
bargaining agreement. The Pennsyl- 
vania board reports that few cases have 
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been brought for violation of these pro- 
visions. In Wisconsin, on the other 
hand, 41 of the 94 unfair labor practice 
cases closed from 1939 to 1941 involved 
charges against employees and unions. 

Like the boards which still operate 
under statutes similar to the National 
Labor Relations Act, these four boards 
are conducting an increasing number of 
elections by» secret ballot. In Penn- 
sylvania and Wisconsin, the board, and 
in Minnesota, the Labor Conciliator, 
are authorized to fix the appropriate 
bargaining unit and to direct elections 
for the choice of collective bargaining 
representatives.’ Although consent elec- 
tions are rarer than in New York, em- 
ployee participation runs almost as high. 


PROCEDURAL DIFFERENCES 


While all the state boards deal simi- 
larly with election cases, striking proce- 
dural variations exist where unfair labor 
practices are alleged. This results not 
so much from the substantive differences 
already discussed, as from a basic con- 
trast in the theory of the statutes which 
created the boards. There emerge three 
sharply divergent techniques. 


Administrative technique 


The first, modeled on the National 
Labor Relations Act, is employed in 
Massachusetts, New York, Rhode Is- 
land, and Utah. An administrative 
board, acting in the name of the state, 
is assigned the exclusive power and duty 
to investigate and prevent unfair labor 
practices, once individuals or labor or- 
ganizations have charged that such 


T In these states, as in Massachusetts, New 
York, and Rhode Island, craft units are more 
fully protected than under the National Labor 
Relations Act. Under a special provision in 
the Wisconsin law, that board also conducts 
referenda to determine whether three-quarters 
of the employees in a unit desire the execution 
of an all-union agreement, which would other- 
wise be unlawful. 


practices have been committed. In the 
course of its preliminary informal in- 
vestigation of the merit of a charge, the 
board’s staff can, and usually will, bring 
about elther an adjustment of the differ- 
ences between employers and employees 
or withdrawal of an unsubstantiated 
charge. Only if adjustment or with- 
drawal proves impossible, or inadvisable 
in the public interest, and there is rea- 
son to believe that an unfair labor prac- 
tice may have been committed, does the 
board issue its own complaint and pro- 
ceed to formal hearing. 

The public interest being paramount, 
the charging union controls neither the 
decision to prosecute nor the actual 
prosecution of the case. Because the 
state is assigned the duty of preventing 
unfair labor practices, the board’s own 
attorney presents the evidence in sup- 
port of the complaint. At the hearing, 
sworn testimony is presented by all the 
parties. If a case is not made out, the 
complaint is ultimately dismissed. If, 
however, a violation is found, the board 
issues an order intended merely to 
remedy the injury already done (as 
by reinstating a discharged man with 
back pay) and to prevent its recurrence 
in the future. No criminal penalty is 
imposed. If compliance does not fol- 
low, the board’s order can be reviewed 
or enforced in the state courts. 

The most conspicuous attributes of 
these administrative boards are prelimi- 
nary investigation by state employees, 
the encouragement of settlements be- 
tween the parties consistent with the 
policies of the acts, the winnowing out 
of weak or frivolous cases which might 
otherwise be pressed to hearing by over- 
zealous private litigants, the elimination 
of protracted hearings wherever pos- 
sible, and the evolution of a unified gov- 
ernmental policy on labor relations. 
During the past five years the New 
York board has closed 92 per cent of 
its unfair labor practice cases prior to 
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hearing. Others were adjusted in the 
course of hearings, with final decisions 
required in little more than 5 per cent 
of all these cases. A bipartisan legis- 
lative committee has attributed much 
of the New York board’s contribution 
to industrial peace to its advantageous 
use of the techniques for adjustment 
which are provided by the administra- 
tive process.® 
Quasi-judicial technique 

The second, or quasi-judicial, tech- 
nique is successfully used under the 
Pennsylvania and Wisconsin acts of 
1939. Many of the characteristics of 
the administrative process are lacking. 
The boards’ function is almost wholly 
to adjudicate, subject to later court re- 
view. They do not seek to investigate 
or adjust a case before hearing. They 
do not attempt, through their own at- 
torneys, to sustain a complaint of law 
violation once a hearing has been au- 
thorized. Indeed, a hearing is con- 
vened almost as a matter of course in 
every case where an allegation of unfair 
labor practice is filed by an employer 
or a union. In Pennsylvania the board 
reiterates the charge in the language of 
a complaint issued in its own name; in 
Wisconsin even the document served 
with the notice of hearing is the com- 
plaint of the moving party and not that 
of the board. In both states the com- 
plaint is tried before the board by coun- 
sel for the charging party.?° 


8 The Massachusetts board reports substan- 
tially the same figure. 

® Report of the New York State Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Industrial and Labor Re- 
lations, Legislative Document (1940) 57, pp. 
23, 28, 29. Report of the New York State 
Labor Relations Board (1940), pp. 8, 20-27. 

10 The Pennsylvania act also permits the At- 
torney General to assign a deputy to prosecute 
such cases before the board, but this has never 
been done. An intermediate technique was 
used by the Wisconsin board which admin- 
istered the 1937 statute. It normally let union 
counsel, rather than board’s counsel, prosecute 


That the Pennsylvania and Wisconsin 
boards conduct no preliminary investi- 
gation to ascertain whether a charge is 
warranted follows partly from the fact 
that its merit and its prosecution are 
the responsibility of the private party 
which filed the charge, and not of the 
state. There is no responsibility on the 
state to separate the wheat from the 
chaff before hearing; this will be done 
carefully by the board, acting as a 
court of first resort, when its final deci- 
sion and order are rendered. One re- 
sult of this more formalized: procedure 
is to eliminate prehearing conferences, 
which have resulted in New York and 
Massachusetts in the adjustment of so 
many cases. Only experience will tell 
whether the gain in public confidence 
said to follow from the fact that the 
Pennsylvania and Wisconsin Boards do 
not investigate, press, and adjudicate 
the same case is enough to outweigh the 
disadvantages that may flow from the 
unavailability of techniques which en- 
courage early informal settlements and 
eliminate quasi-judicial proceedings in 


all but the most difficult cases.™ 


The court technique 


In Michigan and Minnesota a third 
method is employed. Although the stat- 
utes declare certain acts to be unfair 


the board’s own complaint, although the law, 


_ then similar to the national act, warranted the 


full use of the administrative process. The 
board conducted its own independent investi- 
gation, however, before authorizing a com- 
plaint. 

11 Even before the 1939 amendments, the 
Pennsylvania board was reluctant to encourage 
or approve adjustments before hearing, for 
reasons well stated in its Second Annual Re- 
port (1939) at p. 9. In Wisconsin a large 
number of other disputes, classified as media- 
tion cases, are settled by the board, without 
formal proceedings. But these arise under a 
different section of the law and bear no direct 
relation to the unfair labor practices handled 
by the board in its quasi-judicial capacity. 
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labor practices, the Michigan board and 
the Minnesota conciliator are not au- 
thorized to take any action to prevent 
them. They devote their energies pri- 
marily and very effectively to mediation; 
they perform neither administrative nor 
judicial functions so far as unfair labor 
practices are concerned. These are 
dealt with wholly, and in the first in- 
stance, by the state courts. The Michi- 
gan act provides merely that these 
practices “shall be misdemeanors and 
punishable as such.” ‘There is no pre- 
ventive remedy through the board, but 
only a later criminal penalty, enforce- 
able by action of the district attorneys 
in the various counties. No prosecution 
has yet been brought in Michigan. In 
Minnesota there is a similar criminal 
sanction; a handful of prosecutions have 
been brought. The primary Minnesota 
remedy for an unfair labor practice is a 
private suit for an injunction, initiated 
in the state courts by the allegedly in- 
jured party. A few restraining orders 
have been sought, but the Labor Con- 
ciliator played no part in these pro- 
ceedings. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF DIVERSITY 


This is not the place for value judg- 
ments. Far more important than any 
analysis of the virtues or failings which 
may be thought to exist in one statute 
or to be absent in another is the simple 
fact that, under a federal system of 
government, such wide variation is per- 
mitted to exist. With Justice Holmes 
we may give thanks for the opportunity 
to experiment in forty-eight separate 
state compartments. ‘The very exist- 
ence of differences among these state 
labor acts promises well for industrial 
relations in America during and after 
the war. Each act may be assumed to 
represent the technique for handling 
employer-employee controversies which 
is now thought best by the people of a 
particular state. Change will come as 
each act is tested by experience in the 
critical years ahead. The draftsmen of 
future legislation will do well to look 
beyond the borders of their own states 
and to learn what they can from the 
experiences, happy and unhappy, or the 


_ other state labor relations boards. 


Paul M. Herzog, LL.B., has been a member of the 
New York State Labor Relations Board since it was 
established in 1937. Prior to that time he taught at 
the University of Wisconsin and at Harvard, practiced 
law in New York City, and served as assistant to the 
secretary of the original National Labor Board. 


The Program and Policies of the CIO 


By James B. CAREY 


N THE years preceding the forma- 
tion of the CIO in 1935, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor was torn by 
internal strife over the issue of indus- 
trial unionism. Many persons within 
the AFL felt that the manner in which 
American industry had developed made 
necessary a revision in the old-line meth- 
ods of unionization. This group felt 
that the pattern of industry offered a 
more natural line of division than the 
particular craft or occupation of a 
worker. The leading proponents of in- 
dustrial unionism fought long and hard 
to break down the opposition within 
the AFL to this form of organization. 
In November 1935, therefore, a group 
of eight men, acting in an unshakable 
belief that the cause of the millions of 
unorganized American workers could 
best be advanced by unionism on a 
broad, industrial basis—rather than on 
a narrow, restrictive craft basis—met 
and formed a committee to encourage 
industrial organization in the mass pro- 
ducing industries in America. These 
men represented unions with a member- 
ship of over a million, affiliated with the 
AFL. It was the intention of this or- 
ganizing committee to continue to func- 
tion within the AFL. This it was found 
impossible to do. 

Therefore, in November 1938 the 
Committee for Industrial Organization 
held its first constitutional convention 
in the city of Pittsburgh, forming a 
permanent body, to be known later as 
the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. By that time the industrial or- 
ganization movement represented by the 
CIO had grown to a membership of over 
three and a half million. 


OBJECTIVES oF CIO 
The CIO had four main objectives. 


They are, as written into the constitu- 
tion: 


First. To bring about the effective 
organization of the working men and 
women of America regardless of race, 
creed, color, or nationality, and to unite 
them for common action into labor 
unions for their mutual aid and pro- 
tection. i 

Second. To extend the benefits of 
collective bargaining and to secure for 
the workers means to establish peaceful 
relations with their employers, by form- 
ing labor unions capable of dealing with 
modern aggregates of industry and 
finance. 

Third. To maintain determined ad- 
herence to obligations and responsibili- 
ties under collective bargaining and 
wage agreements. 

Fourth. To secure legislation safe- 
guarding the economic security and so- 
cial welfare of the workers of America, 
to protect and extend our democratic 
institutions and civil rights and liberties, 
and thus to perpetuate the cherished 
traditions of our democracy. 


Effective organization 

The entire program, policies, and 
functions of the CIO have proceeded 
upon the basis of carrying out these 
four objectives. Each year since 1938 
a constitutional convention has been 
held, and at each of these, consider- 
able progress has been reported in 
organizing the unorganized workers of 
America. Currently the CIO is carry- 
ing on an extensive organizational pro- 
gram throughout the United States. 
This program is concentrated first in 
the aircraft industry, in which remark- 
able progress has been made by the CIO 
in the past year. Extensive organizing 
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campaigns are going on in all other in- 
dustries, and reports from the National 
Labor Relations Board show the CIO 
winning elections in plants throughout 
the country. So the first basic objective 
of the CIO goes forward and serves as 
its fundamental program. 


Collective bargaining 


The benefits of collective bargaining 
have been extended to well over five 
million workers throughout the United 
States in all the prewar basic mass pro 
ducing industries of America. Since at- 
tempts have been made to convert the 
entire industrial machinery of this coun- 
try to war production, CIO unions have 
pushed forward their organizing efforts, 
and current estimates show that well 
over 50 per cent of the workers in war 
industries are organized into the CIO. 
Thus the benefits of collective bargain- 
ing have been extended to the majority 
of the workers who produce our war 
materials, bringing to the war industries 
methods of maintaining peaceful rela- 
tions and thus furthering war produc- 
tion. 


Adherence to obligations 


The third objective—always one of 
the major -responsibilities of organized 
labor and one to which much of the 
unions’ energies have been devoted— 
took on increased importance at the 
institution of the national defense pro- 
gram. Organized labor was keenly 
aware from the beginning of the war 
that its very life depended upon the 
ultimate victory of the United Nations. 
The CIO knew that maintenance of un- 
interrupted production was absolutely 
essential in order to speed war mate- 
rials for the defeat of the totalitarian 
powers. In line with this objective, the 
CIO along with the AFL and representa- 
tives of industry entered into a no-strike 
no-lockout agreement, which provides 


that workers during the present war 
emergency will not engage in strikes 
that interfere with our war production 
program. 


Workers’ welfare . 


The fourth objective has also teken 
on increased significance since our in- 
volvement in the war. Ever present is 
the danger that enemies of real democ- 
racy will, under the pretense of further- 
ing the war effort, seek to destroy at 
home the established democratic prin- 
ciples for which we are fighting on the 
battle fronts abroad. Therefore, the 
CIO has intensified its efforts to pre- 
serve those things which are the very 
foundation of our form of government. 

On the legislative front, the CIO has 
led the fight for the retention of the 
gains which organized labor has made 
during the past few years. It has 
fought every effort to amend or defeat 
the original purposes and intentions of 
the National Labor Relations Act, which 
guarantees democracy in industry to 
American workers. It has resisted every 
effort to abolish the gains attained by 
the enactment of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, which provides for the forty- 
hour week and time-and-a-half for over- 
time. Its strength and influence have 
prevented the enactment of legislation 
which would destroy the American Jabor 
movement. 

The CIO has consistently pressed for 
adequate housing for the people of the 
country. Again, since the country’s 
entry into the war, this phase of our 
national life has taken on even more 
importance. In order to insure the pro- 
duction of essential war materials, it is 
necessary that the workers who fashion 
those materials have decent shelter. 


PROMOTION OF WAR PRODUCTION 


The CIO has from the beginning of 
the defense program urged the training 
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and efficient use of labor supply in order 
to obtain the full, rounded production 
that is needed. 

The CIO has been in the forefront of 
the war production program of our 
country. Over eighteen months ago its 
president proposed an industry council 
plan which envisaged the establishment 


of joint committees in all the basic in-. 


dustries of America, to be co-ordinated 
by an over-all national agency which 
would plan on the basis of all-out pro- 
duction instead of “business as usual” 
production. This basic industry council 
plan was followed up by specific sug- 
gestions and production programs in our 
basic mass producing industries. 

The CIO has fought and continues to 
fight for bona fide labor representation 


in all phases of our war effort, consider- 


ing it imperative that the representa- 
tives of those who are most affected by 
the outcome of this war and those who 
are actually, with their minds and bod- 
ies, constructing the tools of the war, 
be given a voice in the planning and 
an equal share of the responsibility of 
the war program. 


ANTI-INFLATION PROGRAM 


Just as the CIO was one of the first 
to propose all-out production for the 
war effort, so it was one of the first 
to present, a sound, fundamental anti- 
inflation program. Its program involves 
(1) an over-all price control system, 
including farm prices, (2) an equitable 
and democratic system of rationing, 
(3) a tax structure based on ability 
to pay, (4) encouragement oi volun- 
tary savings, (5) expansion of produc- 
tion facilities in the food and clothing 
industries which will not interfere with 
the war effort, and (6) stabilization of 
wages, 


Price control 
On the first point in this anti-inflation 


program, we urge the freezing of prices 
of all consumer products. There must 
be an over-all, hard-and-fast price con- 
trol system. The Office of Price Ad- 
ministration has set price ceilings on 
some cost-of-living items, but the pres- 
ent ceilings exclude over 30 per cent 
of the items purchased by American 
workers. If.these workers are not to 
suffer a severe curtailment of their al- 
ready too low standard of living, it is 
obsolutely necessary that the prices of 
ali consumer goods and services be 
frozen. 

It is equally important that an ade- 
quate system of enforcement be insti- 
tuted. At the present time, enforcement 
of price control is very lax. The OPA 
has permitted the clothing industries not 
only to increase prices, but in effect to 
decrease the quality of the product. 
Prices of canned and frozen fruits and 
vegetables have been raised between 15 
and 25 per cent and further increases 
in these commodities are momentarily 
expected. Price ceilings on other com- 
modities have also been raised by the 
OPA. 

Price control, to be really effective, 
must also include insurance against de- 
terioration of the quality of the products 
which are purchased at ceiling prices. 
It does little good to place a ceiling price 
on a pair of shoes which may formerly 
have lasted six months but now lasts 
only four months, though the consumer 
pays the same price. This type of price 
control is actually inflationary. 


Farm prices 


The main reason why food prices 
have risen since price control went into 
effect has been that the Office of Price 
Administration has been unable to place 
ceilings on those farm commodities that 
as yet have not arrived at 110 per cent 
of parity. The President, in his message 
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to Congress and his speech to the Na- 
tion on Labor Day, demanded that Con- 
gress grant him authority to stabilize 
all prices, including farm prices at par- 
ity or their present level, whichever is 
higher. Unless this authority is granted 
to the President by congressional en- 
actment by October first, he has stated 
that he will assume the authority to 
stabilize farm prices that are now get- 
ting out of control? 

The Department of Agriculture re- 
ported on August 15 that some farm 
prices had risen well above parity levels. 
For example, beef, lamb, and wool 
prices were over 135 per cent of parity; 
tobacco, veal, and hogs were over 120, 
and milk and chickens over 110 per 
cent. 

We do not agree that a parity formula 
is an adequate basis for determining 
farm prices. However, farmers’ organi- 
zations support the position of estab- 
lishing farm prices on the basis of 
parity, and therefore under the circum- 
stances, parity can be used as a con- 
venient base. It must be remembered 
that while parity income for all farmers 
may be achieved, there is considerable 
maldistribution of agricultural income 
within the different groups making up 
the farm population and that some re- 
lief will have to be granted in these 
instances. 

It is necessary that all prices be stabi- 
lized if the standard of living of all our 
people is not to be lowered. It is just 
as necessary to the farmer as it is to 
the workers that the prices of all com- 
modities be stabilized. 


Rationing 
The second point in the CIO’s anti- 


1 Congress passed the desired legislation on 
October 2 and the President signed it the same 
day. On October 3 the President appointed 
Justice James F. Byrnes to carry out the pro- 
gram of price stabilization—Eprror’s NOTE. 


i 


inflation program calls for an equitable 
and democratic system of rationing on 
all commodities that become scarce. 
This is an essential part of any anti- 
inflation: program. British experience 
shows that price control was ineffective 
until a fair system of rationing scarce 
commodities was begun. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce in a recent publica- 
tion stated: “Rationing and the threat 
of inflation are far more closely joined 
up than might be imagined at first 
glance . .. there is no doubt that cnly 
an effective, broad use of the power of 
rationing can bring about effective price 
control—thus stave off inflation.” 

So far the OPA has rationed nation- 
ally only one commodity—sugar. Gaso- 
line is being rationed in only seventeen 
states on the eastern seaboard. Stccks 
of automobiles, tires, refrigerators, and 
other commodities have been frozen and 
only a certain limited group of people 
can obtain these items. That is not 
rationing, but allocation. If we are to 
prevent break-throughs in price ceilings 
and if we are to preclude the develop- 
ment of black-market conditions, a 
democratic system of rationing must be 
immediately instituted on all commodi- 
ties that are scarce or are threatening 
to become so. 


Tax structure 


The third point is the adoption of 
a tax structure based upon ability to 
pay. A democratic system of taxation 


would include the following points: 


1. The closing of all loopholes in the 
existing income tax structure. 

2. No individual should be permitted 
to earn an income in excess of $25,000. 
If this measure were adopted, almost 
$200,000,000 could be collected in reve- 
nue. 

3. Prevention of any further reduc- 
tions in the present exemptions per- 
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mitted married and single individuals. 
These exemptions during the past three 
years have already been reduced from 
$2,500 for married persons and $1,500 
for single individuals to $1,200 and 
$500, respectively. 

4. Increasing the rates of the income 
tax in the middle and higher income 
brackets. This would greatly increase 
the revenue of the Federal Government. 

5. Increased corporate and -excess 
profits taxes. The present system of 
corporate excess profits taxes, as well 
as the changes included in the bill now 
before the Congress, does not and will 
not prevent corporations from making 
undue profits out of the war program. 
For example, most of the corporations 
in the aircraft industry are now making 
profits in excess of 30 and 40 per cent 
return on capital investment. These 
are excessive profits and should be re- 
captured by the Federal Government. 

6. Income from local and state se- 
curities must be taxed. A great many 
individuals with high incomes escape 
taxes because their incomes are derived 
solely from local and state securities. 
It is unfair for some individuals to se- 
cure high incomes and pay no taxes. 
Over $400,000,000 in revenue could be 
raised by taxing income from local and 
state securities. 

7. Taxes on incomes from estates 
and gifts should be increased and the 
present total amount of exemptions 
permitted in the transfer of gifts or 
inheritances of an estate should be 
lowered. 

8. No sales tax should be adopted. 
Sufficient revenue can be raised from a 
tax program based upon the above seven 
points to meet the requirements of the 
United States Treasury. The enact- 
ment of a sales tax would be a shocking 
denial of the true meaning of democ- 
racy. The incidence of a sales tax is 
much heavier upon low income people 





than upon those with high incomes. A 
family with an income of $1,500 needs 
every penny of that income to purchase 
the necessities of life. If 2 or 3 per 
cent of that income is to be used for 
the payment of a sales tax, it means that 
much less food on the table and clothing 
on the backs of the individuals in that 
family. On the other hand, an indi- 
vidual with an income of $10,000, for 
example, certainly has sufficient extra 
income to pay any sales tax which may 
be imposed without the necessity of 
reducing his standard of living. 


War bonds 


The fourth point in the CIO program 
for averting inflation is the encourage- 
ment of voluntary savings through the 
purchase of war savings stamps and 
bonds. The purchase of war bonds 
should be encouraged through joint 
labor-management committees sponsor- 
ing pay-roll deduction plans in plants 
throughout the country. During the 
month of July the United States Treas- 
ury sold over $900,000,000 worth of 
bonds. All the information which is 
currently available shows that consum- 
ers and workers are now saving at an 
annual rate of well over two and a half 
times the rate of savings of a year ago. 
Consumer income is rapidly on the in- 
cline, but government statistics point to 
a decline in consumer expenditures, with 
a resultant increase in individual con- 
sumer savings. i 


Living standards 


The fifth point in the CIO’s anti- 
inflationary program involves expansion 
in production of food and clothing 
which will not interfere with the war 
effort. This also involves expansion of 
recreational, educational, medical, and 
dental facilities throughout the country. 
igg, this war period, some of the 
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more fortunate workers earning incomes 
above what is required to purchase the 
bare necessities of life can, for the first 
time, bring to their families better 
medical and dental care and more rec- 
reational and educational facilities with- 
out endangering the war effort of our 
Nation. 

America is the largest agricultural 
producing country in the world. The 
potentialities for the production of food 
products are practically unlimited. Ev- 
ery effort should be made to increase the 
production of foodstuffs so that our 
American workers can, during this war 
period, have more and better food, thus 
maintaining and even improving their 
standard of living. Such a program will 
increase the health and morale of the 
American worker and his family, result- 
ing in an immediate, stimulating effect 
upon our production program. 


Stabilization of wages 
The sixth point is the stabilization 
of wages. Opponents of organized labor 
insist that there should be no wage in- 
creases. ‘They use as an excuse that 
our country is now engaged in a great 
war and no one group should profit from 
our war effort. Consequently, wage ad- 
justments must be denied to American 
workers. These opponents of wage in- 
creases use as a further hypothetical ex- 
cuse that any wage increase will be 
inflationary. 
- The CIO maintains that wage adjust- 
ments can be made without resulting in 
inflation. Our position is borne out by 
British experience, where wages have 
continued to increase, and the cost of 
living, under effective controls, has re- 
mained relatively stable. 

During wartime we have insisted that 
the proportion of the national income 
which in past years has gone to the 
wage earners of this country should con- 
tinue. An analysis of the estimated in- 
crease in national income for 1942 


shows, according to experts, that na- 
tional income will increase some 21 per 
cent, and if wages remain stationary, the 
workers of this country will receive an 
increase of only 11 per cent. Conse- 
quently, the CIO demands that there be 
wage adjustments during this war pe- 
riod so that the workers will continue to 
receive their just, fair, and equitable 
share of the national income. 

The CIO does not propose to have its 
membership profit unduly from our 
Government’s war effort, or that work- 
ers should receive a greater share of the 
national income than they deserve. 
CIO is prepared to accept stabilization 
of wages after adjustments have been 
made for substandard levels, after in- 
equalities between jobs, plant, industry, 
and communities have been eliminated, 
and after real wages have been restored 
to their previous levels in direct propor- 
tion to the rise in the cost of living since 
the last wage increase secured through 
collective bargaining. 

If this entire anti-inflation program 
were accepted by our Federal Govern- 
ment, we should have no worry about 
the threat of inflation. 


Toe Mar ISSUE 


The millions of workers who are 
joined together in the CIO have as 
their first and foremost concern at this 
time the winning of the war. The pur- 
suit of their policies and programs— 
the organization of unorganized work- 
ers, the establishment of industrial peace 
through collective bargaining, the at- 
tempts to maintain and preserve the 
precious traditions of a free, democratic 
life for all people, the promotion of war 
production, the seeking to establish a 
sound economic policy for the Nation, 
thé effects of which will fall fairly and 
justly on all groups and individuals—is 
being carried on during this period in 
the sincere belief that through such 
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measures organized labor is contributing dation for the establishment in a peace- 
its utmost toward the successful prose- ful world of freedom and liberty for 
cution of the war and toward the foun- all peoples. 


James B. Carey has been secretary of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, Washington, D. C., since 
1938. He-ts a member of the Board of Directors of 
the National Consumer’s League; member of the New 
York City and Long Island Advisory Committee of 
the Nattonal Youth Administration; associate member 
of the National War Labor Board; and has engaged in 
other similar activities. 


The Union Security Issue 


By Lioyp G. REyYNoLps and CHARLES C. KILLINGSWORTH 


NE of the earliest demands of 

American trade unionists was for 
a closed or union shop. Even before 
the establishment of collective bargain- 
ing procedures the Philadelphia cord- 
wainers attempted to force their em- 
ployers to employ no one but members 
of their association. These demands 
appeared outrageous to employers and 
to most of the judges before whom 
unionists were brought on conspiracy 
charges. In 1842, however, Chief Jus- 
tice Shaw, of Massachusetts, held that 
strengthening of union organization was 
a legitimate objective and that a strike 
to enforce a closed shop was not unlaw- 
ful. While this view has never been 
adopted in all of the state jurisdic- 
tions, the union shop has continued to 
be an aspiration of most American trade 
unions. An examination of the 7,000 
trade agreements on file with the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in 1939 shows that 
more than half of them contain some 
type of union shop clause. By 1941 
it was estimated that approximately 
4,000,000 workers were covered by 
union shop contracts. 

The arguments currently presented to 
the National War Labor Board bear a 
strong family resemblance to those pre- 
sented in Commonwealth v. Hunt. Em- 
ployers argue that the union shop is 
an intolerable abrogation of individual 
liberty and that in a democratic coun- 
try every man should be free to decide 
for himself whether or not he wishes to 
belong to a union. The unions reply 
that all workers who enjoy representa- 
tion by a union and who share in the 
advantages which the union is able to 
gain should contribute to its support. 
They contend that compulsory union 


1 Commonwealth v. Hunt, 4 Metcalf 111, 45 
Mass. 111 (1842). 
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membership is no more a violation of 
individual liberty than compulsory citi- 
zenship. Beneath these moralistic argu- 
ments lies the indisputable fact that 
union shop agreements contribute to a 
union’s strength and prestige, and are 
an indication that it has achieved per- 
manent status in an industry. Em- 
ployer opposition to the union shop 
stems largely from apprehension con- 
cerning the consequences of a strength- 
ened and permanent union. Many em- 
ployers suspect that a secret objective 
of modern unionism is actual participa- 
tion in the entrepreneurial function and 
that the union shop is merely one step 
toward the achievement of this long- 
range goal. This view was expressed 
recently by an employer member of the 
National War Labor Board: “Auto- 
matically such a policy leads to union 
shop, closed shop, control of hiring, and 
finally, the transfer to others of the 
rights and obligations of management.” ? 
When both sides feel that the issue is 
practically one of survival, compromise 
becomes very difficult. Particularly in 
time of national crisis an issue fraught 
with such high emotional content is 
dangerous in the extreme. 


Union Status IN Woritp War I 


During the first World War the union 
shop did not become a major issue be- 
cause of the relative immaturity of 
union organization. The proclamation 
creating the National War Labor Board 
attempted to freeze union status for the 
duration of the war. The Board was 
not to order a union shop where it had 
not previously prevailed nor consent to 
abrogation of union shop agreements al- 


2 Dissenting opinion of Mr. Roger D, Lap- 
ham in the Walker-Turner case (Case No. 17, 
April 8, 1942). 
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ready in existence. Organized labor 
could afford to accept this arrangement 
because in most industries it was still 
struggling for recognition of the right 
to organize. Until this elementary prin- 
ciple had been established, labor was 
not prepared to advance to the next 
stage of pressing for the union shop. 
By agreeing not to strike during the 
war, union leaders were able to obtain 
official recognition of the right to organ- 
ize, couched in language similar to that 
of the National Labor Relations Act.’ 
In 1940-41, as in 1917-18, trade 


union membership was rising rapidly 


under the stimulus of expanding indus- 
trial activity. Union leaders had rea- 
son, however, to fear for the permanence 
of their gains and to seek the protection 
of union shop agreements. A large pro- 
portion of the new locals were in indus- 
tries traditionally opposed to union or- 
ganizations. They had been established 
only under the legal protection of the 
National Labor Relations Act and it was 
feared that the remedies available under 
this act might not be sufficient to pre- 
vent continued efforts by employers to 
discourage union membership. Further- 
more, the very fact that the right to 
organize had already bcen guaranteed 
for eight years led union leaders to 
look forward to a new phase in labor- 
management relations, in which a stable 
and secure union would furnish a basis 
for mature collective bargaining. The 
AFL-CIO cleavage had created a seri- 
ous danger of competitive organizing by 


“The right of workers to organize in trade 
unions and to bargain collectively through 
chosen representatives is recognized and af- 
firmed. This right shall not be denied, 
abridged, or interfered with by the employers 
in any manner whatsoever. ... Employers 
should not discharge workers for membership 
in trade unions, nor for legitimate trade union 
activities.” (Presidential Proclamation creating 
the National War Labor Board, April 9, 1918. 
Cited in Alexander M. Bing, War-Time Strikes 
and Their Adjustment [New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Company, 1921], p. 309.) 


unions with overlapping jurisdictions. 
Union leaders also remembered that 
after’ the first World War industrial 
depression and antiunion campaigns 
had led to a drop of 30 per cent in 
union membership between 1920, and 
1924 and the almost complete dissolu- 
tion of many unions in mass-production 
industries. It was hoped that rapid 
consolidation of union strength might 
avoid a repetition of this experience. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE MEDIATION BOARD 


The drive for the union shop gathered 
headway rapidly during 1940 and early 
1941. The first major sign of trouble 
came in January 1941, when 6,000 
workers at the Milwaukee plant of Allis 
Chalmers struck to enforce a demand 
for protection against competitive or- 
ganizing by a rival union. After state 
and Federal officials had struggled un- 
successfully with this dispute for sev- 
eral weeks and after violence had broken 
out at the plant, President Roosevelt 
created the National Defense Mediation 
Board. The Board gained great initial 
prestige by securing an immediate set- 
tlement of the Allis Chalmers case. Its 
prestige began to wane, however, when 
the United States Steel Corporation de- 
fied its recommendation that a sub- 
sidiary, the Federal Shipbuilding and 
Drydock Company, of Kearny, New 
Jersey, grant a maintenance-of-member- 
ship clause to a union which had as 
members a large majority of the workers 
in that yard.* The National Defense 

4The union involved went on strike to en- 
force the Board’s award, and the President 
then ordered the Navy to take control. The 
yard was operated by the Navy from August 
24, 1941, to January 6, 1942, during which 
time settlement of the union shop issue was 
in effect suspended. After the creation of the 
National War Labor Board the yard was re- 
turned to the company with a provision that 
any industrial disputes should be taken to the 
National War Labor Board. The union im- 


mediately resumed its demand for a union 
shop and the case was submitted to the Na- 
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Mediation Board finally perished when 
it refused to order the steel companies 
owning “captive” coal mines to grant 
the union shop demand of the United 
Mine Workers.’ When this decision 
was announced, the two CIO members 
of the Board resigned and the mine 
workers went on strike. Although the 
two AFL representatives on the Board 
voted with the majority, Secretary 
George Meany of the AFL stated pub- 
licly that if he, instead of his alternate, 
had been sitting with the Board when 
this case was decided he would have 
voted for the CIO contention. 

The Nation was thus confronted with 


tional War Labor Board on March 26. On 
April 25 the Board ruled that the company 
and the union should sign an agreement con- 
taining a maintenance-of-membership clause. 
The four employer members of the Board dis- 
sented from this decision. The company 
finally accepted this decision and an agree- 
ment was signed early in May. 

5 There were special circumstances which 
made this case particularly difficult to handle. 
The UMW had been fighting for the union 
shop in the captive mines for forty years; 
the 1940 convention had demanded that the 
campaign be carried to a successful conclu- 
sion; the union already had enrolled 99.5 per 
cent of the captive mine workers who were 
eligible for membership in the UMW; all the 
rest of the organized coal mining industry was 
operating under union shop agreements. The 
Board’s decision rested on quite narrow 
grounds. It did not hold that the union shop 
in this case was undesirable—on the con- 
trary, it strongly urged the steel companies 
to grant the demand. The Board refused, 
however, to use the coercive power of gov- 
ernment to force men to join a union. The 
arbitration board which finally settled the 
dispute (and granted the union shop) was 
headed by John R. Steelman of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, Dr. Steelman was careful to 
point out in his award, however, that he was 
acting as a private citizen, and that the arbi- 
tration board was set up by voluntary agree- 
ment of the disputants, As he wrote: “The 
union shop if arrived at as a result of the 
determination of this Board is not the fruit 
of compulsion; it is the fruit of a voluntary 
submission to arbitration in the course of a 
collective bargaining procedure.” 


what appeared to be an irreconcilable 
conflict between two powerful groups, 
each believing that it could not sur- 
render and survive. At a time when for. 
all practical purposes the Nation was 
already at war most of the American 
labor movement was in open revolt 
against what seemed to be the Govern- 
ment’s policy concerning union demands 
for the means of survival. The admin- 
istration rallied to the crisis by conven- 
ing a special labor-management confer- 
ence to work out the outlines of a war 
labor policy. The conference met late 
in December 1941 and deadlocked al- 
most immediately on the question of 
union security. Employer representa- 
tives insisted that union shop demands 
should not be subject to Government 
arbitration, and proposed that the issue 
be frozen for the duration of the war 
as had been done in the first World War. 
For reasons already noted, the union 
representatives felt unable to accept this 
proposal. After six days the President 
concluded the conferences by announc- 
ing that agreement had been reached on 
three points: 


1. There shall be no strikes or lockouts. 

2. All disputes shall be settled by peace- 
ful means. 

3. The President shall set up a proper War 
Labor Board to handle these disputes. 


The union security issue was not men- 
tioned, and the employer representatives 
later insisted that they had not agreed 
to arbitration of this issue by a Govern- 
ment agency. When the. National War 
Labor Board was created on January 12, 
1942, however, the President empha- 
sized that all types of disputes were to 
be submitted to the Board. The view 


_of the labor representatives had pre- 


vailed. 

The new Board was at once con- 
fronted with the problem which had 
wrecked its predecessor. Outright union 
shop awards had been rendered almost 
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impossible by statements made during 
the United Mine Workers case. Yet 
failure to award the union shop in an 
important case might mean withdrawal 
of labor support from the Board. Both 
sides waited to pounce upon the frst 
precedent-making decision, and a short 
life for the Board was widely predicted. 


COMPROMISE SOUGHT 


Faced with this dilemma, the Board 
resorted to a compromise which gave 
some measure of union security without 
going to the length of a union shop. 
‘Maintenance-of-membership” clauses 
had appeared in a few collective agree- 
ments at least as early as 1937," and 
had been used by the National Defense 
Mediation Board in several important 
cases—including the Federal Shipbuild- 
ing case, in which the employer had 
refused to accept the award. The War 
Labor Board apparently . hoped—with 
good reason, as events have shown— 
that the declaration of war had made 
employers more willing to compromise 
this issue. The maintenance-of-mem- 
bership clause was, faute de mieux, 
acceptable to most unions. The Board 
therefore revived the expedient worked 
out by its predecessor. 


8 At the height of the controversy over this 
case, President Roosevelt said: “I tell you 
frankly that the Government of the United 
States will not order, nor will Congress pass 
legislation ordering, a so-called closed shop... . 
The Government will never compel [a minority 
of workers] to join the union by a Govern- 
ment decree.” Similar statements were made 
in the decision on the case by Chairman Wil- 
liam H. Davis of the National Defense Media- 
tion Board, who was also Chairman of the new 
National War Labor Board. 

T Several agreements between the Interna- 
tional Paper Company and the two unions in 
the paper industry, made in October 1937, con- 
tain the following provision: “Any permanent 
employee who is now in good standing in the 
local unions or who after this date becomes or 
is reinstated as a member shall be expected to 
maintain such membership in the union during 
the life of this agreement.” : 


The first decision on the issue by the 
new Board, in the Marshall Field case,’ 
provided that the contract between the 
company and the Textile Workers Union 
should contain the following clause: 


All employees who are now members of 
the Union or who may in the future become 
members will be required as a condition of 
employment with the Company to maintain 
their membership in good standing during 
the life of this contract. 


This provision does not require non- 
members of the union to join, as a union 
shop agreement would do, nor does it 
give the union any control over hiring, 
as does a closed shop agreement. In 
addition, other safeguards were included 
in several early decisions granting main- 
tenance of membership. In the Walker- 
Turner case it was provided that a 
worker might withdraw from the union 
and still keep his position provided he 
would forfeit his seniority rights and 
permit the company to deduct from his 
pay checks and pay to the union “a 
sum equivalent to the employee’s union 
dues and also, if any fine is imposed 
upon the employee, a sum equivalent 
to that fine.” The Federal Shipbuilding 
decision ° contained a similar provision 
and also provided that “if any member 
is certified by the union not to be in’ 
good standing the case may be treated 
by the company as 2 grievance and sub- 
mitted to the grievance machinery.” 
This would permit disputed cases to 
be carried through several levels of 
“appeal courts.” The International 
Harvester decision?® provided that 
the maintenance-of-membership clause 
should not become effective until the 
majority of the members of the local 
unions involved had voted affirmatively 
on the issue in a secret ballot to be 


8 Decided February 13, 1942 (contract signed 
March 5). 

? Decided April 25, 1942. 

10 Decided April 15, 1942. 
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conducted by the National War Labor 
Board."# 

These safeguards, however, failed to 
meet the persistent objections of the 
employer members of the Board to the 
union security clause. In early dis- 
sents they argued that no administrative 
agency should interfere with the right 
of a worker to withdraw from a union 
at any time, and that no employer 
should be forced to accept the rela- 
tionship to his employees required by 
the maintenance-of-membership clause. 
Later, the employer members urged that 
at least individual union members should 
be permitted a period in which to get 
out of the union. 


Tae Frereen-Day ESCAPE CLAUSE 


The majority of the Board met this 
last demand, first, by providing (in the 
Marshall Field case): 


This provision shall apply only to em- 
ployees who, after the consummation of 
this agreement, individually and voluntarily 
certify in writing that they authorize union 
dues deductions, and will, as a condition of 
employment, maintain their membership in 
the union in good standing during the life 
of the contract. 


More recently the Board has adopted 
a less cumbersome device. All union 
security awards made since the begin- 
ning of June have included a fifteen- 
day escape clause. This permits a 
union member to resign with complete 
impunity during a period of fifteen 
days immediately following the Board 
decision. Any union member who does 
not withdraw within this period and 
any employee who joins the union sub- 
sequently must retain his membership 
for the life of the contract (which in 
practice will probably mean at least 
for the duration of the war) as a con- 
dition of retaining his employment. The 

11 This ballot was taken and resulted in a 


majority of 91 per cent for the maintenance- 
of-membership provision. 


first decisions incorporating this provi- 
sion—Ranger Aircraft? Ryan Aero- 
nautics,®> and E-Z Mills *~—were con- 
curred in by two of the four employer 
members. In several recent cases a 
maintenance-of-membership clause has 
been awarded by unanimous vote. 

While some details—such as the 
checkoff and proposals for regulating 
the internal affairs of unions—remain 
in dispute, these unanimolis votes ap- 
parently indicate that the Board has 
hammered out a basic policy on union 
security to which all of its members can 
subscribe. The Board has carefully re- 
frained from stating the conditions un- 
der which a union security clause will 
be awarded, on the ground that each 
case must be considered ‘on its merits; 
and the Board often modifies the se- 
curity clause to suit the circumstances 
of a particular case. Therefore one 
does not get very far by looking to 
Board decisions for general criteria. 
Decisions awarding maintenance of 
membership have stressed the threat 
to the union’s existence from the em- 
ployer or from rival unions, the preva- 
lence of union shop agreements in the 
industry or area involved, the extent to 
which the union constitution safeguards 
members against arbitrary action by 
officers, and similar factors. But these 
seem to be rationalizations rather than 
reasons for action. The language of 
several decisions implies rather strongly 
that there is a general presumption in 
favor of a union security clause unless 
specific reasons can be advanced to the 
contrary.1¢ 


12 Case No. 24, June 12, 1942. 

18 Case No. 46, June 18, 1942. 

14 Case No. 55, June 12, 1942. 

18 Employer members dissented once more 
in the Little Steel cases (Cases No. 30, 31, 34, 
35, July 16, 1942), but this was primarily due 
to the provision for checkoff of union dues 
rather than to the maintenance-of-membership 
provision. 

18 See, for example, the International Har- 
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The present policy of the Board may 
perhaps be summarized as follows: 
Where a union has a majority in an 
appropriate bargaining unit, where con- 
tractual relations with the employer 
have existed for some time, where the 
union’s demand for security is insistent, 
and where there is reason to think that 
greater union security would increase 
labor morale and productive efficiency, a 
maintenance-of-membership clause will 
be granted. ‘The Board’s willingness 
to grant maintenance-of-membership 
clauses is perhaps due partly to its in- 
ability fully to satisfy wage demands. 
The Board, in effect, is saying to the 
unions: You have given up the right 
to enforce yéur demands by strike ac- 
tion. We are unable to give you all of 
the adjustments in wages and working 
conditions to which your members feel 
entitled. We realize that this makes it 
harder for you to hold your member- 
ship and to offset possible discrimination 
by employers. You are therefore en- 
titled to as much security as we can 
give you without actually forcing work- 
ers to join your union. We also believe 
and expect that increased union security 
will allow you to devote less time to 
mending your organizational fences and 
more time to working out co-operative 
methods of increasing production. 

This unexpressed bargain is somewhat 


vester decision: “So long as the principle of 
voluntary membership in a union is preserved, 
there is no good reason for denying union se- 
cunty in a given case if the facts of that case, 
when considered on their merits, support the 
conclusion that industria] harmony in that par- 
ticular plant will be increased thereby or that 
a maximum production of war goods will be 
enhanced ... It would seem clear that in re- 
turn for giving up its right to strike, a labor 
umon in many instances may properly seek 
some form of security in order to protect itself 
from employer or rival union forces that seek 
to destroy it Such protection should be 
granted to it especially if, by granting it, the 
war production of that plant will be im- 
proved.” 


1 


similar to that made by the trade unions 
in the first World War. At that time 
union leaders gave up the strike weapon 
in exchange for governmental protection 
of the right to organize. This right is 
now guaranteed by the National Labor 
Relations Act, and union demands have 
moved on to the next stage. Unions 
have once more abandoned the strike 
weapon, and they are also compromis- 
ing their demands for higher wages 
and a complete union shop. In return 
they are getting such security as the 
maintenance-of-membership provision 
gives. It is therefore misleading to 
regard the favorable attitude of the 
Board toward maintenance-of-member- 
ship clauses as simply a victory for 
labor. The advantages gained by labor 
on this score are offset by concessions 
on other points. 

The security derived by the union 
from a  miaintenance-of-membership 
clause is considerably less than that 
secured through a regular union shop 
agreement. The most obvious loophole, 
the fifteen-day escape period, will prob- 
ably not be very significant in practice. 
In the Federal Shipbuilding case the 
Board did not provide a formal escape 
period, but several days elapsed between 
the issuance of the Board’s order and 
the execution of the contract. Indi- 
viduals therefore had ample opportunity 
to resign from the union if they wished. 
Only 35 out of 17,000 union members 
availed themselves of this opportunity, 
while in the same period 2,900 workers 
joined the union or restored their mem- 
bership in good standing. It is reported 
that a negligible number of workers left 
the United Steel Workers during the 
escape period provided in the Little 
Steel decision. 


New EMPLOYEES Not FORCED TO 
Jorn UNION 


The fact that nonmembers and new 
workers are not required to join the 
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union is more important. Where labor 
turnover is high the union’s majority 
may be diluted rapidly by a continued 
influx of nonunion men into the plant. 
The maintenance-of-membership clause 
thus gives the union much greater se- 
curity in steel, where labor turnover is 
relatively low, than it does in aircraft 
or shipbuilding. Union officers gen- 
erally appear to believe, however, that 
this inadequacy is not serious. When 
the union has no strong rivals in the 
plant, when it commands a safe ma- 
jority, and when it enjoys contractual 
relations with the employer, it is usually 
not very hard to persuade a majority 
of new employees to sign up. 

The main effect of the maintenance- 
of-membership provision is to ensure 
that workers who are organized will 
stay organized, at least for the term 
of the contract with the employer. The 
union does not have to hold its mem- 
bership by fishing up “issues” and dem- 
onstrating immediate gains. It can take 
time to educate its members in the 
long-run objectives and results of union- 
ism. As union officials sometimes put 
it: “The boys are organized; now we 
can start unionizing them.” Union offi- 
cials do not have to spend time fighting 
off raids by rival unions and guarding 
against antiunion activities by the em- 
ployer. Shop stewards do not have to 
spend the bulk of their time collecting 
dues and exhorting delinquents, but can 
put it instead on rapid adjustment of 
grievances and acceleration of produc- 
tion. | 

There is good reason to think that 
increased union security is also in the 
public interest, particularly at a time 


when all efforts should be bent toward . 


maximum war production. Experience 
indicates that plant morale and labor 
efficiency are increased by stable union- 
management relations. It is significant 
that where collective bargaining -rela- 


tions do not exist an attempt is fre- 
quently made to improvise them for 
production purposes. During the first 
World War the War Labor Board took 
an active part in setting up shop com- 
mittees for adjustment of grievances, 
where no collective bargaining had pre- 
viously existed. This was obviously an 
attempt to improvise the machinery 
which already exists where a union is 
well established in a plant. The present 
policy of the National War Labor Board 
can thus be upheld on the ground that 
a strong, well-disciplined union is a 
valuable instrument of production which 
should be protected from any disintegra- 
tion resulting from its vulnerability un- 
der war conditions. 

If we assume that no catastrophic 
change in our institutions will result 
from the war, it may be expected that 
most of the union contracts into which 
maintenance-of-membership ` provisions 
are incorporated during the war will 
continue to contain these provisions 
after the war. In some cases the 
maintenance-of-membership clause may 
be replaced by a regular union shop 
provision. ‘The National War Labor 
Board’s policy may also influence post- 
war labor relations legislation. Hitherto 
the emphasis has been on protection of 
collective bargaining against the attacks 
of antiunion employers. The Board has 
taken the logical next step by promoting 
stability of bargaining relations. It 
might be sound public policy for peace 
as well as war to require the members 
of a majority union to stay in the union 
for the duration of a contract with the 
employer. This would not be a radical 
departure from present practice; labor 
relations boards have occasionally ruled 
that workers may not frivolously change 
their representatives during the life of 
a valid collective agreement. The re- 
sult is undoubtedly increased stability 
of bargaining relations. 
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Unions’ ATTITUDE TOWARD 
REGULATION 


A strong case can be made for ef- 
fective safeguards against autocratic 
control and corruption in unions when 
the Government requires maintenance 
of membership as a condition of em- 
ployment. It would be intolerable for 
the Government to force a man to stay 
in a corrupt union. However, the pol- 
icy which augments the need for regu- 
lation also removes the chief objection 
to such regulation. In the past, union 
leaders have believed—usually with 
good reason—-that proposals for “regu- 
lation” were really designed to ham- 
string or destroy unionism. When true 
“union security” is achieved, so that 
unions no longer believe that their very 
existence is threatened, they ‘will un- 
doubtedly be more willing to accept rea- 
sonable regulations designed to remedy 
or prevent genuine abuses. The ma- 
jority of the National War Labor Board 
has thus far sidestepped -this issue 7 on 


the ground that it should be settled by 
Congress rather than by the Board. 

One’s attitude toward a secure status 
for trade unions must depend on his 
opinion of the long-run desirability of 
union organization and collective bar- 
gaining. If collective bargaining is in- 
dispensable to a mature system of indus- 
trial relations in a democratic country, 
greater security for trade unions must 
be viewed as a desirable step forward. 
Extension of union security during the 
war provides no direct guarantee against 
a recurrence of antiunion sentiment 
similar to that which developed after 
the first World War. But it does give 
time for management and union leaders 
to become better acquainted and to gain 
experience in co-operating for a common 
objective. This is in the long run the 
only thing which can insure the future 
of collective bargaining. 


17 Despite the dissents of employer members 
—for example, in the Little Steel cases (cited 
in footnote 15). 
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Prospects of Interunion Relations and Unity 


By A. H. 


OR a very few days last summer 
there seemed real basis for believing 
that the war had finally brought home 
to leaders of American labor a realiza- 
tion of the folly of continuing to fight 
one another while their common enemies 
rigged the gallows for the destruction of 
all labor. With a steady sapping, and 
possible annihilation, of union rights as 
the alternative, unity between the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations ap- 
peared nearer at hand than at any other 
time since the CIO was formed in 1935, 
This prospect faded almost as rap- 
idly as it had arisen. The flush of 
hope that attended the agreement of 
both factions to resume peace negotia- 
tions was dimmed by an exchange of 
angry public statements in which each 
group accused the other of past and 
present misdeeds. What hope remained 
vanished when week. after week passed 
without any conferences. The men who 
held the key to unity were “too busy” 
to get together. 


PRESSURE FOR UNITY 
Despite the delay and the hostile at- 


mosphere in which the problem is being ` 


approached, it may be that peace will 
be attained anyway. Never before have 
the chieftains of the rival labor forces 
faced such insistent pressure from their 
own memberships and from the public 
at large for jettisoning old animosities 
and making an honest effort to unify 
their ranks. Never before has self- 
interest so compellingly dictated such 
a course. 

To fashion the arms needed for vic- 
tory, to earn a place at the peace table, 
and to safeguard hard-won economic 
standards after the war, organized la- 
bor will have to give its utmost in disci- 


RASKIN 


plined co-operation. It is not sufficient 
to promise that interunion rivalry will 
not bubble over into strikes or other 
forms of interference with production. 
Any dissipation of labor’s energies in 
internal warfare, any impediment to 
unified action in moments of crisis, is 
certain to weaken the entire union 
movement and smooth the road for 
those who would blot out industrial 
democracy. 

The AFL has shown itself more sensi- 
tive to these considerations than has the 
CIO. With the single exception of Sid- 
ney Hillman of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers, the CIO leaders have taken 
the view that it is less important to try 
to bring about a full-fledged merger 
than it is to carry forward on a local and 
national basis the joint war activities 
of the two labor organizations. They 
profess to fear that the very act of try- 
ing to rejoin the two may provoke such 
a scramble for power and personal ad- 
vantage as to retard war output. 

One fact is clear. The differences 
in organizational philosophy that pre- 
cipitated the original split have largely 
disappeared. The principal remaining 
obstacles to peace lie in the realm of 
politics and personalities. As long ago 
as 1937 a basic accord on jurisdictional 
problems was arrived at, but political 
and personal factors operated to nullify 
the accord and perpetuate the split. 
They are equally potent today. 

If these factors can be overcome and 
unity achieved, it will bring into being 
the most powerful social and economic 
unit in the history of this country— 
eleven million workers, all marching in 
the same direction under a single ban- 
ner. It is true that twenty-eight million 
workers (not counting some two million 
in the railroad brotherhoods and in inde- 
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pendent unions) would remain outside 
the union fold, but the recruiting drives 
of a merged organization would appeal 
more strongly to persons in this group 
than the blasts and counterblasts of 
competing unions, each bent on discred- 
iting the other. 

Whether a movement of such magni- 
tude would prove salutary from the 
standpoint of the whole community 
would depend on how responsibly labor 
exercised its great powers. If corrupt 
forces gained the upper hand and turned 
the movement into an instrument of 
extortion and personal gain, if political 
extremists entrenched themselves in 
strategic positions, if the philosophy of 
“more pay for less work and to hell 
with the employer” were permitted to 
prevail, an all-powerful amalgamation 
of labor might prove anything but a 
blessing. 

But there is little reason to anticipate 
such unhappy eventualities. The war- 
time record of America’s labor leaders, 


the continence of the rank and file, 
augur well for the future, and it did not ` 


take a war to convince most front-rank 
unionists that labor’s welfare was in- 
separable from the well-being of indus- 
try and that labor could not demand dis- 
proportionate benefits for itself without 
weakening the structure from which it 
derived its sustenance. Under enlight- 
ened leadership united labor could truly 
become an outstanding force for the 
preservation of democratic principles 
and the extension of economic justice. 


History OF THE SPLIT 


Before analyzing the factors that 
stand in the way of unity, it is well to 
consider briefly the history of the split 
and the character of the negotiators who 
have been charged with responsibility 
for finding a way to bring the two sides 
together again. The issue of craft 
versus industrial organization, which 
prompted the CIO unions to desert the 


federation, began agitating AFL con- 
ventions as early as 1904; but the advo- 
cates of industrial unionism had to wait 
thirty years before they could get any- 
thing more satisfactory than the passage 
of resolutions acknowledging that the 
problem required study. Such vertical 
Organization as there was in the mass 
production industries was carried on 
through the medium of Federal locals 
without autonomy and subject to the 
direct control of the federation’s execu- 
tive council. These locals functioned 
for the most part on a single-plant basis, 
received little financial assistance from 
the parent body, and were altogether 
without power to resist the claims of 
craft unions which insisted on snatching 
away members as rapidly as they were 
signed up, thus knocking the props out 
from under the whole industrial setup. 

The stimulus given to unionization by 
the New Deal and the impossibility of 
“cracking” the basic industries through 
a craft union approach forced the fed- 
eration to retreat somewhat from its 
standpat position at the 1934 conven- 
tion in San Francisco. A resolution was 
adopted authorizing the issuance of 
charters for international unions “in the 
automotive, cement, aluminum and such 
other mass production and miscellane- 
ous industries as in the judgment of the 
executive council may be necessary to 
meet the situation.” The same resolu- 
tion opened the door for the inaugura- 
tion “at the earliest possible date” of an 
organizing campaign in the iron and 
steel industry. The industrial unionists’ 
congratulated themselves on a victory, 
but nothing happened. The craft 
unions refused to surrender an iota 
of their paper jurisdictions. The work- 
ers in the mass industries remained un- 
organized. 

When the 1935 convention assembled 
in Atlantic City, the industrial union 
forces under the leadership of John L. 
Lewis were clamoring for blood. They 
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got a little of it when Mr. Lewis punched 
William L. Hutcheson of the Carpenters 
Union in the nose, but for the most part 
the fight was carried on through the 
medium of speeches and resolutions. 
The majority reaffirmed the classic posi- 
tion that nothing could be done to in- 
fringe the prerogatives of the craft 
unions. The minority argued valiantly 
that the original grants of jurisdiction 
by the federation were not intended to 
encompass industries not in existence 
at the time the craft charters were is- 
sued, but this thesis was rejected by a 
vote of 18,464 to 10,897. A few weeks 
later the CIO came into being as a com- 
mittee designed to foster the organiza- 
tion of workers along industrial lines. 
It disavowed any dual aims, asserting 
that its sole purpose was to bring non- 
union workers into affiliation with the 
federation; but the executive council 
treated it from the outset as a rebel 
movement, and in August 1936 ordered 
the ten founding unions of the CIO 
suspended. The ousted groups, repre- 
senting one-third of the federation’s 
3,500,000 members, protested that the 
power to suspend was illegally assumed 
by the council; but their suspension de- 
prived them of representation at the 
Tampa convention three months later, 
and the split became final. 


Peace TALKS 


The closest approach to reunion was 


made in the peace talks of October- 
December, 1937. In fact, the AFL con- 
‘ferees have contended, and have pro- 
duced documentary evidence to support 
their claim, that a basis of agreement 
was reached by the negotiators and 
would have been put into practice had 
not Mr. Lewis torpedoed the entire plan 
at the last moment. The projected ac- 
cord, as reported by the AFL provided 
full recognition for the principle of in- 
dustrial organization in a score of in- 
dustries, including mining, men’s and 


t 


women’s clothing, steel, textile, autos, 
glass, maritime, rubber, aluminum, and 
transport, 

The principal trouble spots to be ad- 
justed through further joint conferences 
were the status in a merged organization 
of the Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers and the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, 
both of which conflict with so many 
AFL unions as to require special atten- 
tion. According to the federation rep- 
resentatives, it was clearly understood 
that none of the CIO unions was to en- 
ter the AFL until all points at issue 
had been disposed of and the ten old 
unions and the twenty-two new ones 
were ready to join in a body. When the 
talks were broken off, the CIO main- 
tained that the federation had never 
receded from its original proposal that 
the ten founding unions come in at once 
while the others wait until conferences 
had been held to iron out jurisdictional 
tangles; but this version was disputed 
not only by the AFL but also by David 
Dubinsky of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ union, a member of 
the CIO negotiating committee. 

Under pressure from President Roose- 
velt, a fresh attempt to achieve unity 
was made in the spring of 1939, but 
again Mr. Lewis put his foot down and 
discussions were terminated before they 
really got under way. The only ex- 
planation the CIO chieftain gave for his 
attitude was that it was impossible to 
make peace while the federation was 
controlled by a “small group of leaders 
firmly entrenched and reactionary in 
their attitude on public questions, who 
are tolerant of many evil conditions ex- 
isting in the American Federation of 
Labor.” 


When Mr. Lewis slipped from power ` 


in 1940 after his futile effort to block a 
third term for Mr. Roosevelt, hope for 
peace rose; but his successor, Philip 
Murray, lost no time in letting it be 
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known that he wanted no “shotgun wed- 
ding” of labor’s forces. World events 
drew the Nation closer to war. The 
AFL and the CIO joined hands in fight- 


ing antilabor legislation. They prom- / 


ised to abandon strikes in war indus- 
tries. They co-operated on plans to 
spur arms production. They formed 
joint committees in many localities. 
But still there was no move to get to- 
gether in a single organization. 

Mr, Lewis, whose isolationism had 
stripped him of virtually all the prestige 
he had left after the Presidential elec- 
tion, saw an opportunity to re-establish 
himself, and sent letters to Mr. Murray 
and William Green proposing an “ac- 
couplement.” These letters, it devel- 
oped, were the product of secret discus- 
sions between Mr. Lewis and another 
leading pre-Pearl Harbor isolationist, 
his erstwhile enemy, Mr. Hutcheson, in 
the course of which agreement had been 
reached on a slate of officers to head a 
united movement. Both Mr. Green and 
Mr. Murray would have been shelved 
under the Lewis-Hutcheson plan. 


CONFERENCE COMMITTEE PERSONNEL 

-Despite his long standing desire for 
unity, the President was constrained to 
throw- his influence against a merger in 
which Mr. Lewis and Mr. Hutcheson 
played dominant roles. As a substitute 
he proposed, and both sides accepted, 
a project for establishment of a joint 
board consisting of three representatives 
of each faction to meet with him on 
all matters affecting labor’s participa- 
tion in the war. This board worked 
well, but it did not end the friction 
between the AFL and the CIO. In July 
of this year the President renewed his 
pressure for organic unity and the way 
was cleared for resumption of negotia- 
tions. 

The strength and the weakness of 
both factions are reflected in their con- 
ference committees. Both have able 


chairmen. Mr. Murray for the CIO is 
shrewd, tactful, skilled in negotiation. 
Harry C. Bates of the Bricklayers 
Union, head of the AFL delegation, is 
probably the most forward-looking of 
the building-trades leaders who have al- 
ways exercised a controlling influence 
over the policies of the federation. His 
outlook will not be clouded by motives 
of revenge or personal animus. Daniel 
J. Tobin of the AFL Teamsters Union 
is a sincere advocate of unity and his 
presence should contribute to smooth 
relations. R. J. Thomas of the CIO 
United Auto Workers belongs to the 
“diamond in the rough” school of labor 
leaders. He is likely to forget diplo- 
macy if he senses any move to chop up 
his own union or any other similarly 
Situated, but he will follow Mr. Mur- 
ray’s leadership on most controversial 
questions. 

The big question mark on the AFL 
side of the conference table is Mr. 
Hutcheson, who has been identified with 
all the most reactionary trends in the 
federation. Long-time chairman of the 
labor division of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, he has been con- 
sistently anti-Roosevelt and anti-New 
Deal. His association with the America 
First Committee and his hostility to- 
ward the President helped to heal the 
breach between him and Mr. Lewis, and 
it is possible that Mr. Lewis, now com- 
pletely estranged from his CIO asso- 
ciates, may use. Mr. Hutcheson as his 
spokesman in the current peace talks. 
Color is given to this belief by the fact 
that Mr. Hutcheson had himself elected 
to the federation’s standing committee 
on peace in a surprise move just before 
Mr. Lewis’ proposal for accouplement 
was received last January. He engi- 
neered this coup by protesting that 
Matthew Woll of the Photo-Engravers 
Union, who was then the third member 
of the AFL committee, held too many 
honors. -Little significance was attached 
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to the whole maneuver until Mr, Lewis’ 
letter arrived two days later. 


THE QUESTION oF COMMUNISM 


The presence on the CIO committee 
of Julius Emspak of the United Electri- 
cal, Radio and Machine Workers brings 
into the foreground one of the most 
delicate of the problems affecting unity 
-—~the issue of Communist influence in 
the merged organization. Mr. Emspak, 
whose union is one of the strongest CIO 
affiliates in terms of membership and 
collective bargaining agreements, is a 
left-winger whose attitude on most ma- 
jor questions has paralleled the Com- 
munist Party line. At least a half- 
dozen other CIO unions, notably those 
functioning among maritime, transport, 
white-collar, and civil service workers, 
include among their principal officers 
men who are consistent followers of the 
party line. 

There is unanimous agreement among 
the federation’s top leaders that unity 
shall not become a medium for the in- 
filtration into their organization of the 
powerful Communist elements in the 
CIO. The military alliance between the 
United States and Soviet Russia has not 
lessened this determination. If any- 
thing, the abrupt switch of the Ameri- 
can Communists from a policy of isola- 
tion to all-out intervention after the 
Nazi invasion of Russia increased the 
conviction of the AFL high command 
that the interests of American workers 
could not be placed in the custody of 
those whose first allegiance was to a 
foreign government. 

On philosophic grounds, Philip Mur- 
ray is just as hostile to Communism as 
anyone in the AFL; but he has refused 
to make political considerations a basis 
for action against men whom he regards 
as sincere and capable trade unionists. 
Recognizing that any drive against Com- 
munists within the CIO would tear 
established unions wide apart, he has 


ignored the Communist issue almost 
completely since assuming the presi- 
dency. He has made no secret of his 
belief that some of those under attack 
as Communists are more effective and 
trustworthy union leaders than men 
with criminal records and their pro- 
tectors in AFL organizations. He has 
called attention to the lack of function- 
ing democracy and to constitutional 
bars against the admission of Negroes 
in some sections of the federation. Un- 
doubtedly these matters will have to- be 
threshed out along with the Communist 
question before peace can be established. 


ALLOCATION OF JOBS 


Even without worrying about where 
the Communists fit in, it will be hard 
enough to decide on the allocation of 
jobs in the new organization. From the 
standpoint of the rank and file, nothing 
could be more beneficial than the wiping 
out of duplicating offices in consolidat- 
ing unions. From the standpoint of 
the officers involved, nothing could be 
less salutary. 

The probability is that little will be 
done to disturb the tenure of veteran 
riders on the gravy train. The draft, 
deaths, and retirements will eventually 
bring the lists of officers and paid or- 
ganizers down to reasonable proportions. 
Until that happens, some of the merged 
unions are likely to resemble WPA 
projects through the forced accommoda- 
tion of two sets of officers within a single 
structure. The selection of a president, 
a secretary-treasurer, and an executive 
council for the parent body will prob- 
ably have to be left to a special conven- 
tion of all the constituent unions, with 
each group voting on the basis of 
paid-up membership. George Meany, 
secretary-treasurer of the AFL, would 
have strong backing for the presidency 
of the combined movement. So would 
Mr. Green and Mr. Murray. 

What to do about John L. Lewis is 
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one of the most vexing problems con- 
fronting the peace negotiators. Will a 
united labor movement be big enough 
to hold him? (Can it stay united with- 
out him? Mr. Lewis is a man of enor- 
mous personal gifts and he is consti- 
tutionally incapable of playing second 
fiddle to anyone, even the President of 
the United States. He rules a union of 
600,000 miners as thoroughly as any 
despot, he has a huge war chest, and at 
the moment he is engaged in extending 
his sway to dairy farmers, construction 
workers, cosmetics makers, utility work- 
ers, and workers in a dozen other fields 
having little or no direct relation to 
coal mining. Obviously the conference 
committees will not be able to cede to 
Mr. Lewis a jurisdiction as broad as the 
one he has staked out for himself. Will 


he accept anything less, or will he insist, 


on going his own way, building up a pri- 
vate labor movement under the banner 
of the United Mine Workers? 

These are questions which only Mr. 
Lewis can answer. He has no important 
friends left in the CIO. He has severed 
all formal ties with the organization he 
did so much to build, and is now free 
to re-enter the AFL or to carry on raid- 
ing activities at the expense of both the 
AFL and the CIO. In the federation, 
the prevailing sentiment toward him is 
one of hostility, but this is tempered by 
the fear of some AFL leaders that the 
slamming of all doors in Mr. Lewis’ face 
will drive him into the waiting arms of 
the fascist forces in this country. They 
do not want to go out of their way to 


make an ally for the elements that de- 
rive their spiritual inspiration from Nazi 
Germany, even though they recognize 
that Mr. Lewis will be a disturbing fac- 
tor in any movement of which he is not 
master. 


JURISDICTIONAL CONFLICT 


Over and above the questions of poli- 
tics and personality, there remain trou- 
blesome jurisdictional snarls to unravel. 
The CIO has chartered twenty new 
unions since the 1937 peace conference, 
and these will have to be fitted together 
with those now in the AFL. Some fed- 
eration craft unions have branched out 
into industrial fields and this has cre- 
ated fresh conflicts to be threshed out 
by the negotiators. With the United 
Auto Workers and the International As- 
sociation of Machinists both active in 
the organization of aircraft workers 
along industrial lines, it may be neces- 
sary to bring into being a wholly new 
aviation union. Similar problems will 
arise in other fields, but none will defy 
solution so long as the will to make 
peace remains uppermost in the minds 
of both factions. 

The memory of old hatreds, of battles 
on the picket line, yes, even of past be- 
trayals, must be set aside. The ac- 
complishment of unity will be as inspir- 
ing to all believers in democracy as a 
first-class naval or military victory. 
Failure, especially if it is accompanied 
by a fresh wave of interunion warfare, 
will open the way for the enactment of 
repressive legislation all down the line. 
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Perspective on Democratic Industrial Government 
By Orpway TEAD 


T IS given to no one to foresee the 

shape of things to come. Yet as 
the oak is implicit in the acorn when 
the right conditions prevail, so some un- 
folding of forces that may be shaped to 
our human advantage should be our 
conscious concern as we look out upon 
the industrial relations scene. Amid all 
the talk of “winning the peace,” it needs 
to be remembered that the economic 
realm, domestic and international, has 
had its profound conflict areas, has 
given rise to activities which were by 
no stretch of the imagination demo- 
cratic, has worked on implicit premises 
which placed private interests ahead of 
interests of general welfare. And un- 
less these “hot” areas in our common 
life are attacked as places where democ- 
racy has to be implemented if it is to 
exist, no peace will be won in the eco- 
nomic aspects of our life. 

These areas have to do with the eco- 
nomic structure in the large—with the 
centripetal tendencies in large-scale pro- 
duction, with the semimonopolistic, 
administered-price industries, with in- 
dustries having strongly consolidated 
trade associations. And they have to 
do with the administrative structure 
within the individual corporation, within 
the industry as a whole, and, inevitably 
after the war, within certain industries 
viewed as international units. In all 
these phases of American life our pre- 
tensions to democracy lack reality and 
need an honest consideration of ways 
forward. 

I have no blueprint prescription with 
respect to either of these areas, but I 
see grave need for awareness as to the 
nature of the problem in its democratic 
orientation. The basic issue is: How 
can the broad economic and the specific 
administrative phases of our industrial 


operation be ordered and conducted as 
democratic instruments—not by indi- 
rection or accident, but by deliberate 
intention? It is still too easy to dismiss 
this problem by assuming that phrases 
accurately reflect reality. Such phrases 
now current are: “the resumption of 
free enterprise”; “the restoration of the 
opportunity for individual initiative”; 
“the provision of a free market”; “the 
regimentation of economic planning”; 
“the need for complete economic plan- 
ning”; “the need for public ownership.” 
From the right and from the left, it 
would seem that formulas take the place 
of realistic formulations and lull us into 
a sense of clarity where there is no 
clarity, and of knowing explicit operat- 


ing methods where such methods have 


still to be invented. 


New INFLUENCES 


At is important to be clear at the out- 
set that the end of this war will not in 
important particulars bear any close 
analogy to the end of the first World 
War. There has been a reshaping of 
our economy, internally and externally, 
in the last twenty-five years, which has 
brought to the fore influences newly 
powerful in their operation. 

Some of these influences merit brief 
mention because they help to suggest 
for our thought the larger tendencies at 
work. The Atlantic Charter, despite its 
vagueness, implies the existence of new 
criteria as to what comprises fair play 
and a fair chance in the international 
economic realm. The Four Freedoms 
of President Roosevelt end with “free- 
dom from want,” which calls fresh at- 
tention to a concern for’ conditions 
which would realize greater abundance 
for all. Capitalistic operation is before 
the bar of public opinion all the world 
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over from this point of view of ability 
to make maximum use of productive 
facilities. Again, some of our strongest 
industries have ties with their foreign 
colleagues which give them great lever- 


age for autonomous control. It appears ` 


that in over twenty industries, inter- 
national cartels of varying degrees of 
integration and market manipulation 
have in the last decade become signifi- 
cant realities. They constitute—in the 
absence of public controls at the level 
of international action—virtually pri- 
vate, supernational, economic govern- 
ments responsible to no public interest. 

On the side of new administrative 
influences there is today a novel under- 
standing becoming more general, first, 
that the science and art of administra- 
tion give us definite clues about struc- 
tural and operational provisions which 
_ will be essentially democratic; and, sec- 
ond, that with the invoking of these 
provisions it is possible to reconcile re- 
quirements of true efficiency with those 
of democratic control. 

In short, whether we look at our pro- 
ductive life internally or in its inter- 
national bearings, from the point of 
view of output potentials, of market 
outlets, of administrative machinery, of 
the welfare of the workers, or, finally, 
of the end, aim, and purpose of all eco- 
nomic effort, the conclusion is the same. 
Our economy stands at a unique point 
of transition. And our ability to grasp 
firmly the elements which will help that 
transition in a democratic direction can 
greatly help or tragically retard the 
realization of this segment of our (and 
the rest of the world’s) valid war aims. 

In the international sphere, we shall 
be looking out upon the consequences 
of our lend-lease, of our barter agree- 
ments with many nations, of our sub- 
sidies or investments in some countries, 
of our relations with cartels. All these 
will require a range of continuing col- 
laborative conferences after the armi- 


* 
A 


stice which is unprecedented and (even 
more important in relation to my theme) 
which will vitally affect the peacetime 
employment of American workers, the 
stability of our industrial operations— 
in short, the productivity of our whole 
economy, 

It will be useful also to point out what 
is meant here by our new administrative 
knowledge and by our awareness of how 
efficiency and consent are practically 
reconciled; for it is over against this 
knowledge that we should then look at 
the present trends in collective bargain- 
ing and other phases of industrial rela- 
tions, and see whether the points of view 
and the methods now in use give prom- 
ise of developing into instruments for 
the effective handling of more complex 
problems, including that of satisfying 
the demand, which must gain momen- 
tum as a war aim, that they be demo- 
cratic in essence. 


ORGANIZATION STRUCTURE 


Organization structure has to facili- 
tate production by assuring that policy 
is arrived at, transmitted, interpreted, 
and carried through with the utmost of 
agreement and harmony possible. Such 
total co-ordination implies that any or- 
ganization must look at its efforts for 
internal communication, collaboration, 
and shared responsibility in two ways—— _ 
vertically and horizontally. Vertically 
there have to be effective channels of 
interchange down from the top—from 
board of directors to head executives, 
to top line officers, to divisional line 
heads, to foremen, to workers. There 
have also, we are now aware, to be such 
channels assured up from the bottom. 
These two are not necessarily the same, 
and each direction, up and down, has to 
be specifically planned for. Horizon- 
tally there has to be collaboration among 
the several major staff departments and- 
line chiefs, as well as between staff ex- 
perts and the line department foremen. 
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All this implies a clear hierarchy of 
structural organs so interwoven and so 
guided that unity of aim and result is 
achieved as far as humanly possible. 
Within each department of a corpora- 
tion arise problems for foremen and 
workers to agree upon. At the respec- 
tive levels of all foremen, of super- 
intendents, and of top management, 
conference procedure has to exist to 
assure that communication is adequate 
and that responsibility is clear and will- 
ingly assumed. We know today that 
for groups of people to get results to- 
gether they have to have a common 
desire, a common end in view, common 
knowledge and understanding of the 
problem, stimulus to perform and to 
agree. Co-ordinative machinery under 
astute leadership is requisite to assure 
all this, for it is not achieved spon- 
taneously among large numbers of indi- 
viduals. And among corporations in the 
same industry, I am further suggesting, 
there is a still higher level of necessary 
co-ordinative effort which it is the func- 
tion of the trade association to supply. 


CONDITIONS FOR DEMOCRATIC 
FUNCTIONING 


Parallel with and supplementing this 
analysis of the functional structure nec- 
essary to get smooth working in complex 
organizations, is needed a setting forth 
of the requirements which enable any 
organization to operate democratically. 
Such a statement of conditions does not 
derive from theory but from familiar 
practice, from the whole approach to 
communal action which the develop- 
ment of representative government has 
brought about. It is true that the last 
word has not been said as to the best 
ways of working popular representative 
machinery; but it is also true that any 
alternative to this of which we have 
knowledge has been tried and found 
humanly wanting. 

For an organization or institution to 


function democratically, the following 
conditions have to be satisfied: (1) the 
constituency or electorate has to be 
identified and delimited; (2) the several 
special group interests or outlooks or 
points of view within the total opera- 
tion have to be identified, to the end 
that they may be reconciled and brought 
into the greatest possible working unity; 
(3) these several interests have to be 
assured explicit representation in de- 
liberative conferences on matters af- 
fecting those interests; (4) regular and 
explicit representative conference under 
wise leadership has actually to take 
place; (5} complete, relevant, factual 
data on matters in conference must be 
clearly supplied to all conferees; and 
(6) the leadership should be animated 
by a will to achieve sensible agreement 
and to carry forward operations as 
agreed upon. 

The conditions necessary to effective 
co-ordination are thus seen to be closely 
identified in theory and in practice with 
those conditions which experience has 
taught us do supply a democratic struc- 
tural setting. The requirements of ad-- 
ministratively sound structure and those 
of democratically sound structure are 
identical. Naturally, when we stop to 
think of it, what is psychologically con- 
ducive to efficiency and what is func- 
tionally efficient should harmonize. The 
older patterns of management by domi- 
nation were based on a negative, de- 
featist, and essentially derogatory view 
of human nature. The best manage- 
ment is that which gets out its product 
with the least cost—material and hu- 
man. The best management is also that 
which so effectively implicates the de- 
sires and creative capacities of its work- 
ers or members that its costs become 
lowest by virtue of the eager way in 
which total human energy is applied to 
the task. The best management is thus 
democratic management, for it supplies 
assurances (1) of structurally effective 
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measures and (2) of psychologically ef- 
fective appeals to individual participa- 
tion which are at the same time assur- 
ances of conditions and measures that 
give rise to a sense of self-respect and 
of creative development among those 
participating in this informed way. 

In short, the strategy of effectively 
implicating people has to do, of course, 
with the manager’s wise intention, but 
also with his grasp of the need for and 
ways to get organized communication, 
shared responsibility, and therefore all- 
out collaboration. It is because these 
ways and means are known that I say 
with some confidence that we are clearer 
today than ever about how we may 
reconcile efficiency with democracy to 
the great strengthening of both. 

My conclusion thus far is, therefore, 
that the industrial relations issues of 
our day have to be freshly approached 
through an orientation to a world out- 
look on urgent economic interrelations 
and interdependencies; through a new 
sense for those corporate arrangements 
and structures which bring about good 
administrative co-ordination among the 
several necessary levels while also satis- 
fying the requirement of democratic re- 
sponsiveness; through a grasp of those 
issues within each industry which are 
effectively dealt with only if they are 
dealt with at the level of the total 
industry as the administrative unit. 
The way ahead would seem to lead 
toward a fuller constitutionalism grow- 
ing up in economic agencies, toward a 
better-integrated corporate organiza- 
tional structure, toward administrative 
principles and measures which get all- 
out collaboration because desire for 
unity and shared knowledge of ways and 
means have been brought about by 
communication from and to good execu- 
- tive leaders. 


LABOR’S SPHERE OF ACTIVITY 
What, then, are the present evidences 


in employer-employee relations of ac- 
tivities which seem to point in the di- 
rection of the trends here outlined? 
And, second, what developments in the 
furthering of economic constitutionalism 
seem likely to, come about or at least 
desirable to strive for? 

As to current collective bargaining 
as pointing toward some realization of 
current trends, we are interested to look 
briefly at the content, the range, and 
the emphasis of such dealings. Thus far 
it has been a usual assumption of labor 
leaders as well as of the rank and file, 
that this concern was predominantly for 
“wages, hours and working conditions.” 
The slogan has been: “The job of man- 
agement is to manage and we are not 
trying to run the shop.” Those among 
union heads who have taken Sidney 
Hillman’s position that the workers are 
vitally concerned with all that makes 
for the prosperity of their industry are 
still relatively few, although their num- 
ber is increasing. ‘Those also who be- 
lieve that bargaining over the division 
of an industry’s income should be some- 
what subordinated to collaborating to 
assure that there is a greater and greater 
income to divide, are still in a minority. 
That an economy of abundance, that 
an annual income of the order of 125 to 
150 billions of dollars, can be achieved 
with organized labor interested only in 
the division of the product, should be 
seen to be unrealistic in the light of all 
the foregoing. And that collective bar- 
gaining as typically carried on equates 
with any genuine conception of attain- 
ing democracy and assuring efficiency in 
the shop, has been an equally unreal 
assumption. 

Fortunately, there are evidences that 
we are advancing into a new sector. It 
is true that the number of nationwide 
or large regional collective agreements 
in existence is not great. Nevertheless, 
the thinking, planning, and standardiz- 
ing of such agreements in steel, metal 
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trades, electrical goods, paper, rubber, 
textiles, railroad employment, and a 
few others, represent a degree of na- 
tional uniformity in labor standards 
which is symptomatic. 

The National Labor Relations Board 
has been the indirect’ means of bringing 
into existence collective dealing on a 
scale and covering a range of items far 
wider than heretofore thought necessary 
to include. It is further true that such 
programs as those of Mr. Walter Reu- 
ther and Mr. Philip Murray for repre- 
sentative over-all industry councils con- 
cerned to increase production, although 
not yet accepted, denote a penetrating 
coming to grips with the newer elements 
in the problem as I have here been de- 
fining it. 

And the war-production, management- 
employee joint committees urgently rec- 
ommended by Mr. Donald Nelson repre- 
sent both in theory and in practice an 
extent of shop collaboration between 
managers and workers which is virtually 
a new phenomenon in American indus- 
try. Surely half of the 450 committees 
now known to exist are functioning in 
good faith, and more of them will 
achieve vitality as the war continues. 
And they are unquestionably laying the 
foundation in the experience of those 
involved for a kind of co-operative 
method which can gradually be built 
into agencies which mean something im- 
portant for the handling of more and 
more extended issues. 

Furthermore, the official pronounce- 
ments of both of the major labor federa- 
tions regarding postwar policies and 
measures to assure the full operation of 
our productive system in peacetime, evi- 
dence a clear realization of the truth 
that full employment at home depends 
upon the resolution of numerous com- 
plicated economic problems at the inter- 
national level, in the solving of which 
labor has a crucial interest and there- 
fore should take an active part. 


We are forced to conclude that the 
role of organized labor in respect to 
corporate and industry-wide responsi- 
bilities and also in respect to the han- 
dling of international economic issues 
can no longer be a passive one. And 
there is good reason to believe that more 
and more labor leaders subscribe to this 
view. What moves should be made to 
give this whole point of view further 
effect promises to become a question of 
practical politics in the near future. 


ALTERNATIVES CONSIDERED 


But before considering what further 
methods may be likely or desirable here, 
it will be helpful to bring the alterna- 
tives into full view. The issue is: Is 
there any way other than through some 
collaborative machinery within large in- 
dustries of organized employers and or- 
ganized workers acting for the industry 
as a whole, to handle that imdustry’s 
problems of internal productivity and 
unity and of its relation to international 
economic factors (e.g. tariffs, raw mate- 
rials, credits, and so forth) which vitally 
affect it? 

The possible alternatives partly de- 
rived from past experience seem to me 
to be these: One is that all such prob- 
lems be left primarily to the employers 
to solve with whatever minimal delib- 
erations with various Federal agencies 
may be required. It is presumably as- 
sumed by those advancing this view that 
out of such participation decisions in 
the public interest would emerge.’ A 
second alternative might. be that the 
Federal Government would itself deter- 
mine and direct such policies for each 
industry, internally and internationally, 
as would give rise to assured full em- 
ployment and productivity. A third 
possibility would be for the Federal 
Government to invoke some formalized - 
voicing of consumer interests vis-a-vis 
the manufacturing interests, with the 
government as arbitrator. 


~~ 
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What do these alternatives mean? 
The first one means that we leave mat- 
ters of national policy about operation 
of major industries in the hands of 
powerful, semimonopolistic corporations 
and strong trade associations. We 
would thus contribute by inaction to 
the forwarding of that rule by managers 
which is conjured up in James Burn- 
ham’s The Managertal Revolution. This 
would be big-business fascism, by what- 
ever milder name we choose to call it. 

If, second, we ask the Congress to 
exercise completely adequate direct con- 
trol over these same large industries, or 
to delegate such control to some regu- 
latory body analogous to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or the Federal 
Trade Commission, it means that there 
will be created a regulative superstruc- 
ture which is both cumbersome and at 
one remove from administrative knowl- 
edge and competence as to the operating 
problems with which it is supposed to 
deal. 

Or, again, we might think of trying 
to return to the autonomous protec- 
tion and control of the so-called free 
market of the nineteenth-century eco- 
nomic theory, and assume that our anti- 
trust legislation can in fact be made 
to work as intended. Despite Thurman 
Arnold, there is reason to believe that 
all this would not exercise any vital 
regulative influence over the forces of 
economic concentration. 

In other words, the alternatives to 
the more integral participation of or- 
ganized labor in a proper functional 
place in the over-all operation of some 
of our major industries are alternatives 
which are either frankly fascistic, ob- 
viously unrealistic, or a wishful turning 
back of the clock in an impossible way. 


SUGGESTED Form oF ORGANIZATION 


I have already said that I have noth- 
ing resembling a blueprint to offer. Yet 
some more formal organization looking 
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in the direction J have indicated seems 
worth while to’contemplate. Indeed, it 
would seem veritable common sense to 
affirm that in the first instance those 
whose livelihoods are dependent upon 
the survival and prosperity of an in- 
dustry, and who presumably have some 
technical competence in the handling of 
its problems, should be the ones initially 
asked to share in policy determination. 
It may well be that at the level of 
over-all industry deliberation, a body 
composed exclusively of representatives 
of organized employers and organized 
workers would be too powerful, even 
if there were careful definition of the 
grant of power or charter of operations 
voted to it by Congress. An English 
economist has referred vividly to the 
“unholy alliance between the monopo- 
listic organizations of capital and la- 
bor.” The implicit warning in this 
phrase cannot go unheeded. For my- 
self, I have for some time advocated 
that such industry councils might more 
safely be tripartite bodies than dual 
bodies, with representatives of consum- 


. ers or the public appointed in some fair 


and responsible way, sitting in as the 
more disinterested parties to the delib- 
erations of the industry body.t 

For, if we ask in broad terms what 
kind of economic bodies would seem to 
satisfy the criterion of democratic op- 
eration already stated, I see no escape 
from the conclusion that two underlying 
prerequisites have to be provided. One 
is that the Nation’s sovereign body shall 
exercise ultimate control in the public 
interest, over the economic powers it 
delegates. The second is that within 
the industry as the economically integral 
operating unit, the total employed elec- 
torate should be so organized into repre- 
sentative agencies as to have at the 


1 See chap. XIV, entitled “The Industry Unit 
as a Democratic Instrument,” in my New Ad- 
ventures in Democracy, New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1939, 
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various levels of operation its effective 
voice in reaching decisions upon those 
matters which affect the industry’s and 
their own well-being. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF HIERARCHY 


A realistic picture of an organic, func- 
tional hierarchy of agencies of desirable 
collaborative conference which might be 
projected within a single industry would 
typically have the following character- 
istics: Problems of improved job meth- 
ods, production quotas and standards, 
and procedures for technical change 
would be handled in the first instance 
within the departments through fore- 
men with shop committees and stewards. 
Problems of joint interest as they affect 
the complete factory or company unit 
would be dealt with by the management 
with the employee and labor union rep- 
resentatives. Matters of uniformity or 
deviation in the terms of the collective 
contract and in the level of all labor 
standards throughout the competitive 
units of an industry would be handled 
between groups of employers or trade 
associations and representatives of the 
appropriate national or international 
unions. 

Thus there would exist in such indus- 
tries a coherent structure of functional 
industrial ' government. Approaches to 
this kind of setup are already not un- 
familiar. But at present the integrative 
process tends to stop at this level. 
Hence it is worth repeating that as this 


war comes toward an end, the survival - 


and prosperity of certain of our indus- 
tries should be seen by employers and 
workers alike to depend also upon fac- 
tors which are additional to those just 
mentioned. Access to necessary raw 
materials, access to foreign markets, ac- 
cess to needed capital, decentralization 
of location of an industry’s units, ability 
to collect from foreign debtors, ability to 
meet foreign competition—all these and 


other factors may complicate the situa- 
tion as to an industry’s peacetime sta- 
bility. All these would then become 
matters affecting employee welfare and 
consumer well-being no less than the 
interests of owners and managers. 
When I referred above to the poten- 
tial constitutionalism of our economic 
life, it was to some such hierarchy of 
jointly constituted agencies as the above 
that I alluded. Were it to come about 
that appropriate grants from Congress 
to eight or ten of our major industries 
were to authorize the creation of tri- 
partite bodies which would be industry 
councils, this would mean that as many 
as several million workers would be im- 
plicated in a responsible way in an or- 
ganic representative government within 
the several industries thus organized. 
It seems clear that the grant so to con- 
solidate and operate should come from 
the sovereign body of the American peo- 
ple, namely, the Congress. And where 
upwards of 75 per cent of the capital, 
the output, and the workers of an in- 
dustry were already operating under col- 
lective agreements, the situation might 
well then be deemed ripe for the Con- 
gress to stabilize the operation of that 
entire industry by such grant or charter 
of powers, subject to such restrictions 
as would remove the danger of the “un- 
holy alliance” already referred to. 


ADVANTAGES OUTLINED 


It comes to this: The case for the 
stronger and more functionally organic 
relation of the organized workers to the 
several industries is not a sentimental 
one. It is not a matter of the balance 
of power among economic groups. Nor 
is it a matter of the transfer of economic 
power from the hands of one group into 
the hands of another. Rather the case 
for this more co-operative industrial 
government is that it assures, as it is 
not possible otherwise to assure it, a 
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necessary shared responsibility, shared 
experience in gaining and giving knowl- 
edge, shared obligation for the solving 
of an industry’s problems of assured 
productivity. And these objectives are 
at once the psychological, economic, 
and moral conditions and prescriptions 
for the kind of economic institutions 
which would give substance to the 
American aspiration that its economic 
life be organized for the general welfare 
through democratic means. 

This approach to democratic eco- 
nomic organization does not derive from 
any preconceived formula. It is the 
product of no familiar ism. Admittedly, 
it does not come to grips with the prob- 
lem of industrial ownership, and for the 
good reason that in the present situa- 
tion of taxation and capital supply, the 
importance of the ownership problem 
seems to have sunk into second place. 
Rather, in the administrative activities 
of industry we would be trying to at- 
tain an honestly democratic structure 
which would combine the merits of or- 
ganized provisions for assuring joint 
concern for maximum productivity and 
full employment, and of regard for the 


self-respect and creative interests of all 


employed from top to bottom. 

Through this kind of approach we 
can forestall concentration of too much 
power in the hands of big business. We 
can minimize the elaborate machinery 
of Federal regulation and the poten- 
tial danger of capital-labor conspiracy. 
These are real threats to a postwar 
democratizing of economic forces. They 
are threats which can only be met head- 
on by being more democratic, both as 
to the processes by which those objec- 
tives are kept to the fore and as to the 
means for controlling the intentions of 
managers and the methods of managing. 


banal 


CONCLUSION 


My conclusion is that organized labor 
and organized management in joint ac- 
tion have both to widen the area of their 
common concerns out into the interna- 
tional sphere, and also to come closer 
together for the solution of the inevi- 
table problems of the resumption of 
peacetime production on a hundred-per- 
cent-capacity basis. 

Fully co-ordinative and functional ad- 
ministration in the economic realm, in- 
dustrial constitutionalism under congres- 
sional grants—these are the fulfilling of 
our American way of life in terms of 
the actualities of the next quarter- 
century. Under measures along these 
lines of joint hierarchic structure, we 
can combine initiative with group eff- 
ciency. We can realize a genuine meas- 
ure of personal freedom through shop 
participation combined with the gains 
of large-scale operation where that is 
truly economical. We can, by inviting 
management-labor collaboration, place a 
genuine sense of national unity through 
economic solidarity ahead of the schisms 
and conflicts which now disrupt and im- 
pair our economic effort. l 

We can, through implementing this 
approach, come closer than America has 
yet been able to come, to reconciling 
the claims of productivity and of per- 
sonality in the operation of industry. 
Democratic industrial government is a 
postwar aim; for it promises to make 
our working life one in which the dig- 
nity of the individual is assured through 
his shared participation in responsibility 
for getting out that production which 
will be the material base for an Ameri- 
can way of life for all at home, and an 
object lesson in democratic living for 
those abroad. 


Ordway Tead is editor of Economic Books for 
Herper & Brothers, New York City, and lecturer in 
personnel administration at Columbia University. 


Labor Standards and War Production 
By Frances PERKINS 


AXIMUM, production for war 
cannot be achieved unless full 
consideration is given to the conditions 
under which the human factor in in- 
dustry functions best. Sound labor 
standards were never more important 
than now if we are to maintain health 
and efficiency at a high level and to 
reduce to the lowest possible point time 
lost because of accidents, illness, strikes, 
and voluntary absenteeism. Flexibility 
in standards is needed, in order to over- 
come certain bottlenecks, in order to 
utilize substitute materials in place of 
scarce materials for safeguards, in order 
to use to the full the best capacities of 
every worker and potential worker. But 
there should be no relaxation of vigi- 
lance against the known causes of lost 
time, fatigue, or inefficiency. We need 
to remind ourselves constantly of those 
standards which experience has shown 
contribute to increasing the output of 
both men and women—such things as 
safety and industrial hygiene standards, 
good lighting and ventilation of work 
places, rest periods, time and facilities 
for hot, nourishing meals, smoothly 
functioning collective bargaining and 
grievance procedures, proper hours 
schedules, and one day of rest in seven. 
Because of the large numbers of new 
workers, especially women and minors, 
who are being trained and inducted into 
industry, and because of the many novel 
hazards associated with war industries 
—arising from the materials worked on, 
the processes, the machinery, and the 
urge for speed—special safeguards are 
often needed. Where women are to be 
employed for the first time, manage- 
ment must make provision for seating 
and rest rooms, for special protective 
clothing, and for special devices to pre- 
vent the necessity for women to lift 


heavy weights, and for hygienic meas- 
ures to guard against such obvious dan- 
gers as lead poisoning to which women 
are particularly susceptible. - 

Unless each establishment engaged in 
war production strives for the best pos- 
sible working conditions, our flow of 
tanks, guns, ships, planes, and ammuni- 
tion will be halting and uneven and will 
fall short of our potentialities. High 
labor turnover and waste in many forms 
will creep in. This we know from the 
peacetime experience of innumerable 
firms, from experience in the last war, 
and from the unfortunate results of 
too intensive production efforts in the 
summer of 1940 in England. What is 
needed is a generally accepted code of 


labor standards covering all phases of | 


working conditions and employment. A 
significant step towards such a policy 
has recently been taken in respect to one 
phase—hours of work. 


Wartowr LABOR Poricy on Hours 


Within six months of Pearl Harbor 
the Federal agencies chiefly responsible 
for carrying out the war production pro- 
gram had come to recognize that sound 
labor standards in regard to hours have 
a great deal to do with achieving and 
sustaining a high level of production. 
A statement of wartime labor policy on 
hours was issued on July 28 by eight 
Federal agencies: Labor, Commerce, 
War, Navy, Maritime Commission, 
Public Health Service, War Manpower 
Commission, and the War Production 
Board. This charter of minimum war- 
time labor standards is intended as a 
guide to Government procurement of- 
ficers, contractors, and Government 
establishments such as arsenals, ship- 
yards, and navy yards working directly 
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on war production. It reiterates the 
need for securing round-the-clock, seven- 
day-week operation of plants and tools. 
It emphasizes the urgency of meeting 
the ever mounting production goals, but 
it focuses attention upon experience 
both in American and in European fac- 
tories, which shows that the way to 
increase the efficiency of the human fac- 
tor in production is to observe the fol- 
lowing labor standards: one scheduled 
day’s rest in approximately every seven 
days for all employees, whether produc- 
tion workers or supervisors; at least a 
30-minute meal period in midshift; not 
more than an 8-hour day and a 48-hour 
week on most operations; and a brief 
vacation period. 

Disregard of these standards as shown 
by experience both in this war and the 
last, here and abroad, inevitably leads 
to alarming increases in accidents, sick- 
ness, and absenteeism. Spoilage and re- 
jections increase, output falls off. If, in 
the process of speeding up, machines 
have been ruined and workers’ health 
impaired, the output curve does not rise 
again as quickly as it fell. 

The policy to which these eight Fed- 
eral agencies have adhered does not set 
up any rigid formula for determining 
the schedule of hours at which every 
war plant should operate. Neither does 
it represent a departure from the prin- 
ciples of the basic 40-hour week of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. Time and a 
half will still be paid for hours in excess 
of 40 a week, and the 40-hour week is 
still recognized as the standard for 
peacetime operation. Some plants had, 
however, in spite of the supposed brake 
on hours applied by the act, increased 
their scheduled hours for individual 
workers to 60 and 70 a week and over. 
The 10-hour day and 7-day week were 
not infrequent. What the statement of 
policy does is to make it clear that in 
the long run such schedules defeat the 
very purpose for which they were 


adopted. They do not promote but 
rather hinder a high level of production, 
and in the interests of sustained pro- 
duction they should be reduced, just as 
fast as more men and more supervisors 
for additional shifts can be trained. 
The way to utilize plants and tools to 
capacity is to work multiple shifts, not 
to keep the same crew on the job for 
such long hours or so steadily as to 
undermine health, morale, and effi- 
ciency. The policy statement also 
points to the desirability of some con- 
certed move, by locality or by industry, 
to revise hours schedules in order to 
end the pirating of labor through the 
device of offering heavy overtime earn- 
ings. 


FLEXIBILITY OF FEDERAL LAWS 


In view of the fact that lessons of 
cumulative fatigue from overwork were 
learned in World War I, it is surpris- 
ing that the experience has had to be 
repeated, not only in England after 
Dunkerque but to some extent in this 
country. There have been determined 
attacks on both state and Federal labor 
legislation since Pearl Harbor, on the 
grounds of alleged interference with war 
production. Actually, the hours stand- 
ard set by Federal laws are flexible, 
merely requiring the payment of over- 
time rates after a certain basic number 
of hours. These laws have not pre- 
vented work schedules in many plants 


1The Public Contracts Act, which applies 
to most of the war contracts, sets 8 hours a 
day and 40 a week, but unlimited overtime is 
permitted provided time and a half the basic 
hourly rate is paid for the additional hours 
worked. The Fair Labor Standards Act re- 
quires overtime rates to be paid after 40 hours 
a week—again there is no fixed limit to the 
hours that may be worked in a week. The 
8-hour laws for public work (mainly construc- 
tion work) were amended in 1940 to permit 
any amount of overtime provided time and a 
half the basic rate is paid for all hours worked 
in excess of 8 a day. 
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being extended to such a point as ac- 
tually to interfere with production be- 
cause of the fatigue factor, and the 
compensating absenteeism induced by 
long hours. | 

War industries have generally worked 
in excess of 40 hours and many have 
been working over 50 hours. The 
machine-tool industry has at times aver- 
aged as high as 55 hours a week, which 
means that some workers have been 
working above 70 hours a week. Never- 
theless, several bills were introduced in 
Congress in the spring of 1942 for the 
purpose of eliminating the overtime pay 
provisions. 

State hours laws covering manufac- 
turing industries apply, with but few 
exceptions, only to women and minors. 
Generally speaking, the laws are less 
elastic than the Federal laws, but the 
upper limits set in many states are so 
far above modern standards that they 
do not interfere with wartime schedules. 
Twenty-five states permit women to 
work more than 48 hours a week, and 
10 of these permit more than 56 hours 
a week, including 5 states with no limi- 
tation whatsoever. In the other states 
the law prescribes a maximum work- 
week of 48 hours except in Oregon and 
Pennsylvania where special permission 
is needed to work more than 44 hours, 
and Ohio which has a 45-hour week in 
manufacturing. 

Special permission is also required in 
eleven states to employ women between 
specified hours at night. The states 
generally require a weekly day of rest 
for women and minors in factory em- 
ployment; eight states extend this re- 
quirement for men as well. 

In spite of the rather elementary 
standards set by most of the state labor 
laws there was widespread demand for 
wholesale repeal or blanket suspension 
of these laws when industry began to 


swing into full pace on war production. 


Firms under pressure for delivery of 


supplies clamored for the right to work 
unlimited hours. 


RELAXATION OF LABOR LAWS 


Actually, as the administrators of the 
lakor laws view the situation—and the 
Army and Navy Departments agree 
with them—the need for relaxation of 
labor laws, except night-work laws, is 
limited to a transitional period during 
which industries convert machinery and 
recruit and train men and women for 
additional shifts. There should be no 
relaxation of standards for minors under 
16. Such relaxations as are granted 
shculd be granted only upon application 
and a specific showing of necessity for 
waz production verified by investigation. 
These are the policies now being car- 
ried out in the states as requests for 
exemptions arise. The procurement 
agencies of the Government have ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the way emer- 
gency situations are being handled. 
Matters connected with the relaxation 
of state labor laws which cannot be 
settled locally are referred to the United 
States Department of Labor. Reports 
from states indicate that between De- 
cember 7 and June 1 approximately 
3,000 permits were issued to war indus- 
tries authorizing variations from state 
hours laws. 

Occasional 7-day workweeks have 
been temporarily authorized, but the 
tendency is to confine such authoriza- 
tion to workers in key positions and to 
prevent the practice from becoming 
long-drawn-out or regular. 

Frequently the labor commissioners 
have assisted employers in devising 
schedules that conform with the re- 
quirements of the hours law, thus elimi- 
nating the need for a variation. Some 
requests have been denied because it 
was found that they were not based on 
actual needs for war production, or 
because the alleged labor shortage did 
not in fact exist, and it was possible to 
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hire additional personnel. Often the 
request has led indirectly to the develop- 
ment of a training program. 

States have met the legal problem 
of granting variations in various ways. 
In some, the administrative agency al- 
ready possessed power to grant varia- 
tions; in others, special legislation has 
been passed; in still others, provision 
was made, as the need arose, through 
the emergency powers of the governors. 

In so far as industrial safety and 
health standards are concerned, the need 
is for more inspections, more promo- 
tional work, and closer attention to 
physical working conditions by both 
management and labor. Certainly there 
is no need for relaxation of often inade- 
quate existing standards. With increas- 
ing employment the accident rate gen- 
erally goes up, and the present situation 


is no exception. The increase during 
recent years and months has been alarm- 
ing. While employment rose 11 per 
cent, injuries rose 29 per cent. We do 
not know the sum total of hours lost 
because of fatigue, eye strain, the ef- 
fects of long hours of work with poor 
ventilation or at extremes of tempera- 
ture. We do not know how many re- 
jects might have passed inspection, and 
thus saved time and precious materials, 
if the conditions surrounding the worker 
had been better and if he had been able 
to concentrate his attention more ef- 
fectively on the job in hand. The esti- 
mated time lost from accidents adds up 
to the staggering total of two billion 
man-hours a year. There can be no 
relaxation of efforts to eliminate this 
waste of manpower at a time when all 
available skills are sorely needed. 


Frances Perkins, LL.D., is Secretary of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. She was executive director of the 
New York Council of Organtzation for War Service, 
1917-19; commissioner of the New York State In- 
dustrial Commission, 1919-21; director of the Council 
on Immigrant Education, 1921-23; member of the 
State Industrial Board, New York, 1923-33; and in- 
dustrial commissioner, State of New York, 1929-33. 
She is author of A Plan for Maternity Care (1918), 
Women as Employers (1919), A Soctal Experiment 
Under the Workmen’s Compensation Jurisdiction 
(1921), and People at Work (1934). 


Should Wages Be Frozen? 


By WILIAM GREEN 


N THE summer of 1942 America’s 
civilian work force outside of agri- 
culture consisted of 42,000,000 persons. 
Excluding the proprietors, the self- 
employed, and domestic servants, our 
effective labor force comprised 35,000,- 
000 wage earners. Of these, nearly 
5,000,000 were employees of the munici- 
pal, state, and Federal governments. 
The remaining 30,000,000 were workers 
in industry and trade. 

Of the industrial and trade employ- 
ment, about 14,000,000 workers were 
in manufacturing and mining; about 
11,000,000 were in wholesale and retail 
trade, in banks, insurance companies, 
and service occupations; over 2,000,000 
were in construction; and about 3,500,- 
000 in transportation and public utii- 
ties. 

In discussing wages of all workers it 
is a common error to refer to the earn- 
ings of workers in manufacturing indus- 
tries. The reason for this is simple. 
The Labor Department maintains the 
most complete wage reporting system 
in manufacturing industries, which 
shows detailed changes in weekly earn- 
ings and hourly earnings month by 
month. No such complete reporting 
is maintained for any other group of 
wage earners. It must be remembered, 
however, that in manufacturing, wages 
of workers measured in hourly earnings 
as well as annual earnings are generally 
higher than in any other employment. 
It is extremely misleading, therefore, to 
imply that wage standards attained in 
manufacturing industries employing 13,- 
000,000 workers apply generally to 
42,000,000 nonfarm workers. 


Factors AFFECTING EARNINGS 


Nor are hourly rates or hourly earn- 
ings alone a sound measure of the work- 
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ers’ income. Stability of employment, 
hours of work, the amount of overtime 
paid, and other factors modify the value 
of a particular wage standard as a meas- 
ure of the workers’ income over a period 
of time. For example, the average 
hourly earnings, including overtime, of 
building and construction workers were 
about $1.16 in July 1942. These hourly 
earnings are better than the average, 
and it is common to consider building- 
trades workers as workers whose wages 
are in the higher brackets. But are 
they? 

A junior stenographer employed by 
the government the year round at 
$1,440 per year averages 63 cents per 
hour, or $27.70 per week for a 44-hour 
week. It would appear that the build- 
ing workers’ pay is almost twice as 
high. In reality, the stenographer’s an- 
nual earnings are somewhat higher than 
the average annual earnings of building- 
trades mechanics and laborers. 

The building workers’ jobs are sea- 
sonal. Even when construction is under 
way, the work may be often interrupted 
by weather. Each job seldom lasts 
more than a few weeks, and there are 
spells of waiting and unemployment be- 
tween jobs. To earn enough to live on 
the year round, building workers must 
travel at thelr own expense from one 
loca:ity to another. In contrast, even 
in industries in which hourly rates are 
below the average wage standard but 
where the work is steady, workers may 
often be found to receive higher annual 
compensation than building workers and 
other skilled craftsmen whose employ- 
ment is highly seasonal. Of course, in 
highly seasonal industries in which wage 
rates are low, as for example in canning, 
the annual income is far below the aver- 
age standard. 
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Wages are not a simple mathematical 
measure of the output of a worker in a 
unit of time. They are also a measure 
of skill that it takes years to acquire. 
They are often a measure of a combina- 
tion of skills, of a general mastery and 
understanding of the job and of the 
worker’s ability to relate his work to 
that of others in the same occupation. 
That is why experience and length of 
service in a particular occupation are 
such important determinants of what 
the worker is paid. 


AVERAGE EARNINGS 


In 1939, on the eve of the present 
war, the wage income of all wage earn- 
ers was not high. It was substantially 
lower than that maintained. by workers 
in manufacturing industries. It was, 
moreover, an income still out of the 
grasp of several million workers then 
unemployed and seeking employment. 

According to the census of 1940, the 
- average income from wages and salaries 
received in 1939 by wage and salary 
earners was $877. This means that half 
the workers depending on wages for 
their livelihood received less than $877 
per year. In many parts of the country, 
the average wage income of all classes 
of workers was considerably lower. In 
Alabama the average was $500 per year; 
in South Carolina, $483; in Georgia, 
$558; in Arkansas, $412; and in Mis- 
sissippi, $386. In terms of average 
weekly earnings, this means that in 1939 
all wage workers averaged only $16.87 
per week, and that in Mississippi their 
average weekly wage income was only 
$7.32 per week. 

These figures do not include income 
other than wages, such as income from 
farming, business, dividends, and inter- 
est. However, according to the census, 
wage workers relied almost entirely on 
wages for their living. The census fig- 
ures show that five-sixths of the wage 
workers in the United States received 
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an additional income from sources other 
than wages that amounted to less than 
96 cents per week, or less than $50 per 
year. 

Since the outbreak of the war, em- 
ployment has been steadily increasing; 
the number of jobless workers has been 
declining. Work is becoming more in- 
tensive and hours of work are length- 
ening, especially in manufacturing in- 
dustries. In manufacturing, where 
higher wage standards generally pre- 
vail, wage advances have not been by 
any means excessive. According to the 
Department of Labor figures, at the 
beginning of 1942 half the workers 
employed in manufacturing received 
wages of less than $30 per week, and 
24 per cent were receiving less than 
$20 per week. Considering the Labor 
Department figure of $30.27 per week 
to be the minimum “maintenance” 
budget for a family of four, it is sig- 
nificant that half the American factory 
workers earned less than enough to 
support with their wages a family of 
four at a bare subsistence level. 

Wages of workers in war industries 
were Slightly higher. This was chiefly 
due to the proportionately greater num- 
ber of skilled workers employed in war 
manufacturing plants than in civilian 
production. A further reason for the 
difference was the greater amount of 
overtime paid for longer work schedules 
in war plants. Whereas half the work- 
ers in all manufacturing received less 
than $30 per week, half the workers in 
war plants received less than $37 per 
week, Whereas in January 1942 the 
average hourly earnings of all factory 
workers were 76 cents per hour, in war 
industries they were 84 cents per hour. 
On the basis of these latest available 
figures for war industries, it is clear 
that in general the wages of war work- 
ers were not substantially higher than 
the wages prevailing in all manufactur- 
ing industries. 
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During the first three war years, aver- 
age hourly earnings, which included 
overtime, have risen substantially; but 
the purchasing power of these money 
earnings has been largely offset by ris- 
ing prices. Between August 1939 and 
July 1942, average hourly earnings in- 
creased from 63.4 cents to 85 cents per 
hour. Measured by money earnings, 
it would seem that factory wages rose 
by more than 21 cents per hour. But 
real wages adjusted for the rise in the 
cost of living rose to only 72 cents, an 
increase of only 8.6 cents in the three- 
year period. 

The weekly earnings of factory work- 
ers averaged $24.52 in August 1939 and 
$38.52 in July 1942. Here again, the 
increase since August 1939 reflected 
chiefly longer hours and the greatly in- 
creased burden of overtime work, and 
here also the increases were largely off- 
set by the increases in living costs. 

In appraising the changes in our wage 
structure during the past three years, 
these facts appear outstanding: (1) the 
major portion of increases in earnings 
of workers employed in manufacturing 
has been due to the lengthening of the 
hours of work, increased amount of 
overtime at premium rates, and in- 
creased night work, and therefore re- 
flects the increased burden of produc- 
tion imposed on workers rather than an 
increase in their pay standard; (2) ex- 
cept in a few durable goods industries, 
increases in hourly wage rates (as dis- 
tinguished from increases in hourly 
earnings) have been almost entirely 
offset by the rise in the cost of living; 
(3) increases in earnings beyond the 
increases in wage rates have been ac- 
companied by proportionate and often 
more than proportionate increases in 
productivity and performance of work- 
ers; (4) many living costs have been 
imposed upon the workers’ budget over 
and above those measured by the stand- 
ard cost-of-living index, further curtail- 


ing the buying power of workers’ wages; 
and (5) wide disparities and large low- 
wage areas persist in many sectors of, 
our wage structure. 


WAGE STABILIZATION 


Condition precedent to wage stabi- 
lization is effective stabilization of 
prices of food, shelter, clothing, and 
other essentials of living. Without this, 
effective wage stabilization cannot be 
achieved on a fair and equitable basis. 
Wage earners, who spend most of their 
earnings for the necessities of life, suffer 
heavily from price inflation. To avoid 
inflation and to safeguard our economy 
against its paralyzing effects, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has long advo- 
cated a comprehensive program of in- 
flation control. 

Stabilization of wages was first on 
this program. As a matter of fact, a 
large measure of effective wage stabi- 
lization has been achieved by voluntary 
agreement on labor’s own initiative. By 
September 1942, wages of more than 
6,000,000 workers were firmly stabilized 
for the duration of the war. This in- 
cluded the wages of shipbuilding work- 
ers, of workers in all war construction, 
of seamen and many other transport 
workers, and of nearly a million workers 
in all industries whose wages have been 
set by the War Labor Board. 

Organized labor has assumed its full 
share of responsibility for inflation con- 
trol, but it has insisted that this control 
be equally and fairly applied to all. 
Wage stabilization, already under way, 
must be accompanied by stabilization 
of food prices, rents, profits, and other 
income payments. 


STABILIZATION VERSUS FREEZING 


There is a basic difference between 
wage stabilization and wage freezing. 
Wage freezing means that all wage rates, 
all compensation for work and services, 
are fixed irrevocably at the rate paid on 
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a certain calendar day. Such method 
cannot avoid freezing of all disparities, 
inequalities, and injustices into the wage 
structure. 

Wage stabilization means that wages 
paid for the same or like work will re- 
main stable for the duration of the war. 
It permits adjustment of particular in- 
equalities that exist in wage rates for 
like work in the same industry or be- 
tween different industries. Under this 
procedure, if a worker produces more 
because of his increased skill or his in- 
creased output, his wages are adjusted 
to compensate him in proportion. Wage 
stabilization permits just enough flexi- 
bility to make possible unhindered ex- 
pansion of war production and un- 
trammeled mobilization of America’s 
manpower for war employment. 

If we freeze all wages, we must freeze 
all jobs also. Transfer of millions of 
workers to new jobs in the same skilled 
classifications will be difficult in the face 
of wide wage disparities. Wage freezing 
will curtail the productivity of workers 
already engaged in war production. It 
will perpetuate the existing wrongs and 
inequalities in the workers’ pay, and 


create new wrongs and new inequalities, 
bringing dissent into the midst of the 
war effort. 

An additional five million workers 
must be brought into war industries in 
the next six months. In the manufac- 
ture of planes and ships, employment 
must be tripled and quadrupled. Em- 
ployment in our army arsenals and air 
depots may have to be increased as 


much as fivefold. To be sure, man- 


power mobilization cannot be accom- 
plished by continually raising wages in 
the war industries in which manpower 
is needed; but if the wage structure in 
these industries is stabilized, manpower 
mobilization can be carried out with 
minimum compulsion. 

The choice is between forging the 
weapons of victory by free workers in 
the workshops of democracy, or exact- 
ing the minimum quota of war output 
under the pressure of arbitrary control. 
With wages frozen, with war jobs made 
compulsory, American labor will be 
robbed of its greatest opportunity in 
this war, of proving that free labor in 
a democracy can outproduce the slave 
labor of fascist dictatorship. 
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Wage Adjustments in This War 
By Z. CLARK DICKINSON 


HE exigencies of war continually 

and profoundly alter labor policies 
and practices, not least those pertaining 
to wages. Many of the policies required 
by national interests during a great war 
are almost the exact opposites of policies 
appropriate to a chronic depression like 
that of the 1930’s. One oft-recurring 
suggestion as to how wages should be 
handled in wartime, to be sure, would 
make this present article superfluous: I 
mean the demand that all wages, prices, 
and rents be simply frozen for the war’s 
duration. If this plan were literally 
adopted, the subject of wage adjust- 
ments during the war would become 
quite academic, -like the essay on 
“Snakes in Ireland” which began cate- 
gorically: “There are no snakes in Ire- 
land.” But such simple and universal 
freezing of wages is most unlikely to 
be continued, if undertaken; and we 
may confidently assume that many bet- 
ter and worse wage adjustments will 
continue to be made. 

Several of the moot points in this field 
were brought into focus by the War 
Labor Board’s policy enunciated in the 
recent Little Steel cases, in which a 51⁄4- 
cent rise in wage rates was granted, on 
the ground that this boost, together with 
previous wage increases, would make 
the relative advance in wage rates since 
January 1941 at least equal to the 
relative rise in living costs in steel 
centers. Was this a proper applica- 
tion of the wage clauses and implica- 
tions of the President’s anti-inflation 
program? What other government 
agencies, if any, should participate in 
shaping and implementing our national 
wage policy? Are “parity wages” in- 
definitely to chase “parity prices” up- 
hill? During this war, what is hap- 
pening to collective bargaining? Should 


government wage control be extended 
from minimum-wage determinations, 
only to wage fixations incident to labor 
disputes, or should public authorities 
also establish maximum wage rates or 
ceilings—even where no labor-capital 
controversy has arisen? Must wages 
be determined fundamentally by irra- 
tional political pressures and maneuvers 
of various factions for power? Such 
are a few of the current controversies 
relevant to wages. 


IN BRITAIN AND CANADA 


Let us approach a review of the facts 

and outlook in our own country from 
the angle of nations which were earlier 
swept fully into the present war. After 
the extreme inflations following 1918, 
Europeans were willing to accept ex- 
treme measures to prevent recurrence 
of such troubles. Nazi measures of 
price and wage control, for example, 
were totalitarian and effective from the 
onset of the party’s power. Soon after 
the present war began in 1939, the cur- 
rent of anti-inflation opinion in English- 
speaking countries was accelerated by 
publication and discussions of the 
Keynes Plan. 
_ The influence of this agitation, though 
indirect, has been very considerable. 
In Britain and elsewhere, compulsory 
war loans became practical politics; and 
laber as well as other public opinion is 
much better informed than it was a 
generation ago as to the inflationary 
possibilities of the attempt fully td 
maintain real wage rates. The British 
wartime compulsory arbitration law has 
had little occasion to be used, and wage 
rates and prices have advanced much 
more slowly than in World War I+ 


1 From August 1939 to April 1942 the index 
of wage rates rose 2644 per cent and the living 
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Canadian wage and price policies 
have also reflected various parts of 
Keynes’s analysis, in ways that might 
be expected in view of the weaker posi- 
tion of organized labor in the Domin- 
ion’s political life. Far-reaching steps 
have been taken toward authoritative 
ceilings over all wages, not merely over 
those involved in labor disputes. Wide- 
spread and fairly effective controls have 
been placed upon prices and rents. The 
wage policy provides two elements of 
elasticity: (1) low-paid labor may have 
its wages advanced, from time to time, 
more or less commensurately with any 
advance in the special cost-of-living in- 
dex, and higher-paid workers simultane- 
ously obtain only the same absolute 
cost-of-living bonus; (2) otherwise wage 
rates were frozen at prewar levels ex- 
cept where it could be established that 
the prewar rate was unduly depressed 
in relation to similar work in other 
establishments. 


U. S. WAGE AND Price INDEXES 


Let us now summarize and assess the 
chief practices and theories of recent 
wage adjustments in the United States. 

A review of pertinent American events 
may begin with the respective behaviors 
of indexes of wage rates and prices. 
During 1914-16, just before our coun- 
try entered World War I, these indexes 


cost index 2844 per cent-—-“though both are in 
fact crude measuremerts.” The latter index, in 
any warring nation, is increasingly distorted by 
such factors as subsidies and rationing of items 
covered, and underweighting of goods whose 
prices are not controlled. (During the first 
two years of World War I, the British indexes 
of wage rates and living costs rose, respec- 
tively, about 20 per cent and 45 per cent.) By 
reason of fuller employment and increased out- 
put, however, aggregate wage earnings of Brit- 
ish labor are estimated to have been 69 per 
cent greater in 1941 as compared with 1938—a 
relative increase several times greater than of 
salaries or any other major income category. 
Royal Economic Society, Memo. 90, May 1942, 
p. 5. 


in the United States rose only some 7 
or 8 per cent. Over the years 1939-41, 
by contrast, our wage rates increased 
distinctly more than did the index of 
living costs. In mid-1939, for example, 
average hourly earnings in all manu- 
facturing were about 64 cents per hour, 
near the peak they had reached in the 
heyday of CIO organization in 1935-37; 
and by January 1941 the corresponding 
average had advanced nearly to 69 
cents, while the index of living costs had 
scarcely changed. By April 1942 aver- 
age hourly earnings in all manufacturing 
had climbed further almost to 82 cents, 
thereby gaining nearly 20 per cent over 
January 1941, while the index of living 
costs advanced some 15 per cent. Some 
of this rise, of course, is attributable to 
the general 50-per-cent-penalty overtime 
rate, and overtime warked was very un- 
equally distributed; but in much greater 
measure it was due to rises in straight- 
time rates. Prices and nonwage incomes 
also advanced, yet the percentage which 
all (nonrelief) wage and salary earnings 
formed of the total national income was 
trending upward after 1939. 

It seems, then, that American labor 
participated more promptly in the gen- 
eral rise of money incomes at the outset 
of the present war than it did in World 
War I. The increase in hourly earnings 
cited above did not, in 1939-40, raise 
unit labor costs in equal measure, since 
most plants were being worked at 
greater percentages of their capacities. 
As this slack was taken up, however, 
further rises in hourly earnings signi- 
fied more direct upward pressure on 
prices. 


VOLUNTARY WAGE STABILIZATION 

By mid-1941 the growth of national- 
defense consciousness had accelerated 
the progress of pledges by labor to avert 
strikes, and the public became increas- 


‘ingly aware that such good resolutions 


had the best chance of success if pub- 
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lic authorities developed wise leadership 
toward preventing and settling labor dis- 
putes. The National Defense Media- 
tion Board made a good start in this 
direction. One significant trend in this 
period is indicated by the following 
statement: “Voluntary wage stabiliza- 
tion agreements are now in effective 
operation in the shipbuilding and con- 
struction industries, covering more than 
2,500,000 workers.” * Various unions 
outside the AFL also participated, as 
well as high government officials. 

Two points involved “in this phase 
of wage stabilization were: (1) such 
leveling-up and rationalization of the 
wage structure through the industry or 
local sections as could be at once 
achieved; and (2) agreement that fur- 
ther wage rises would not be sought 
within six months, nor then, unless ad- 
vancing living costs justified new de- 
mands. ‘These arrangements are im- 
portant milestones in labor-relations 
statesmanship; but it soon became evi- 
dent that more comprehensive and 
teeth-bearing controls of prices, wages, 
and other economic factors had become 
necessary. 

Soon after Pearl Harbor the out- 
standing labor organizations gave sweep- 
ing no-strike pledges, and early in 
January 1942 the National War Labor 
Board was established to settle labor 
disputes which resisted other treatment 
and which threatened the war effort. 
On January 30, 1942, the Price Control 
Act was signed, containing a clause 
little noticed at the time, directing WLB 
and other government agencies con- 
cerned with wages “within the limits 
of their authority and jurisdiction, to 
work toward a stabilization of prices, 
fair and equitable wages and cost of 
production.” On April 27 a more ex- 
plicit statement of government policy 
on wages was made by President Roose- 

2 American Federation of Labor, Labor's 
Monthly Survey, July 1942, p. 6. 


velt in the course of his seven-point anti- 
inflation program. He advocated “sta- 
bilization” of wage rates, cautioning 
WLB, however, to “continue to give 
due consideration to inequalities and 
the elimination of substandards of liv- 
ing.” 


War Lazor Boarp’s DECISIONS 


This pronouncement could reasonably 
be interpreted as endorsing the spirit, 
at least, of WLB’s previous action 
(April 15) on wages of International 
Harvester Company workers. In this 
decision the Board said: 


The real wage levels which have been 
previously arrived at through the channels 
of collective bargaining and which do not 
impede maximum production of war mate- 
rials shall be reasonably protected. This 
does not mean that labor can expect to 
receive throughout the war upward changes 
in its wage structure which will enable it 
to keep pace with upward changes in the 
cost of living. 


On July 16 the same Board decided 
the Little Steel cases. Instead of the 
increase of 124% cents an hour asked 
by the steel workers, the Board awarded 
an advance of 544 cents, on substan- 
tially the following grounds: (1) In 
adcition to wage advances already won, 
the steel workers required a rise of 3.2 
cents per hour to bring their real hourly 
rates up to the level of January 1941, 
on the basis of the national average rise 
of 15 per cent in living costs; and (2) 
Because living costs had increased more 
than this in steel centers, also because 
this case had been opened several weeks 
before the President’s statement of pol- 
icy on April 27, 2.3 cents more were 
awarded—total 514 cents. 

As usual, this decision on wage rates 
was accompanied by settlements of vari- 
ous other matters in dispute. The 
union was given much of what it de- 
sired in the way of alteration of certain 
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wage payment plans, “union security,” 
and check-off of dues. 

The employees, the fact-finding panel, 
and the Jabor members of the Board 
devoted much attention to the argu- 
ment that total weekly earnings of steel 
workers had fallen behind those in other 
industries in which more overtime was 
worked, and they pointed out that the 
companies concerned were now so pros- 
perous that they would have little in- 
centive to try to pass along higher wages 
in higher prices—it would be much sim- 
pler to pay less excess profits taxes to 
the Government. The majority of the 
Board, however, had already found 
hourly wage rates usually the most suit- 
able common denominator among com- 
panies and industries, and it said in 
this case: 


What the Board must not do, and what 
it avoids doing in this case, is to start 
another lap in the race between prices and 
wages. Another cycle of general wage in- 
creases started at this time would seriously 
threaten the chance to stabilize the cost 
of living. 


This view presupposed that most 
wage rates already had advanced at 
least as much, or nearly as much, as 
15 per cent since January 1941. It is 
not yet clear how far this presupposition 
is in accord with fact. 


AFL’s PROPOSAL 


A few days later (July 20) the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor issued a Dec- 
laration on Wages and Inflation, which 
constitutes the latest milestone to be 
noticed in the present article.® It. is a 
well-considered program, including sug- 
gestions for cost controls on war con- 
tracts, increasing social security taxes, 
and establishment of a representative 
national wage-policy commission. One 

8 Labors Monthly Survey, July 1942; cf. 
American Federationist, Aug. 1942, 


significant proposal was also put for- 
ward by labor in the Little Steel cases 
—~that some wage increases might be 
paid in war bonds, cashable after the 
war. By this means labor adapts part 
of the Keynes Plan, arguing that “de- 
ferred pay” cannot have inflationary ef- 
fect during the war. 


ACCEPTED PRINCIPLES 


So much for a brief recital of relevant 
American events. Let us now explore 
further their significance. It will be 
useful first to summarize the broad prin- 
ciples which are widely accepted, and 
then to analyze the puzzles and am- 
biguities involved in their practical ap- 
plication, in relation to the machinery 
which is in sight for wage adjustments. 

No important group has seriously ob- 
jected to the general principles outlined 


‘by the President on April 27. Nearly 


everyone approves in principle of en- 
deavors to fight inflation and profiteer- 
ing by either property or labor. The 
President’s hints as to applications of 
these principles, too, have met with 
widespread agreement. No large sec- 
tion of our nonlabor public appears to 
want wages frozen as hard as in the 
Canadian policy; on the other hand, our 
organized labor appears to join in de- 
mands for wage “stabilization.” Ex- 
ceptionally low-paid or “substandard” 
labor’s wages are still to be leveled up- 
ward, and other “inequities” are to be 
corrected, in part by wage increases. In 
order to rush resources into the more 
urgently needed war industries, the 
profit motive must be given some scope 
with respect to labor as well as capital 
-——high wages, bonuses, salaries, profits, 
must be added to the other incentives 
which divert productive powers into 
bomber plants, shipyards, ship crews, 
at optimum speed. Overwhelming ma- 
jorities of workers and managers ad- 


journ their normal rights to suspend 
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production, and support the compulsions 
applied by public authorities against the 
few recalcitrants. Strong efforts are 
made to root out wasteful practices by 
managements and antisocially restric- 
tive rules of labor. New doors are 
opened to minority groups. These are 
familiar yet vital elements of the en- 
vironment of wartime wage policy. 


REAL-WAGE MAINTENANCE 


We need not dig far beneath the sur- 
face, of course, to discover many am- 
biguities and disputes as to the proper 
applications of these accepted principles. 
Prominent among unsettled matters are 
the degrees in which real wage rates can 
and should be maintained, and the pro- 
cedures which are most likely to ac- 
complish the needful maintenance. An 
outstanding thread which runs through 
both these problems is the question of 
real-wage ceilings and floors. 

The question of real-wage mainte- 


nance involves numerous subsidiary is-. 


sues, including controls of other in- 
comes. Some incisive comments along 
this line were made by the employer 
members of WLB in the Little Steel 
decision: 


Any wage stabilization program, to be ef- 
fective, must go hand-in-hand with a price 
fixing program, a price fixing of all com- 
modities, including farm products. Indus- 
try has already accepted price ceuings 
imposed upon its products; labor must like- 
wise accept a wage ceiling. . . . Industry 
cannot ask labor to accept stabilization of 
wages unless it also is prepared to accept a 
general stabilization of all salaries and bo- 
nuses. As to salaries, the President has 
indicated, and with this we concur, that the 
practical way to accomplish this is through 
the income tax machinery... . 


Not all the necessary controls can 
practicably be worked out at once; 
some groups must inevitably make sacri- 
fices ahead of others. But it is clear 


enough that some sorts of wage ceilings 
are required to make effective price 
control feasible; also that labor’s full 
co-operation is dependent upon visible 
results in curbing profiteering in non- 
wag: incomes. Meanwhile it must be 
expected that the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration will attempt rather sweep- 
ingly to restrain wage advances, for 
each one is a threat to price stabiliza- 
tion; that WLB will take a more op- 
timistic view as to how much its latest 
correction of “inequities” by leveling 
wages upward will crowd prices sky- 
ward; and that labor should press its 
solution of wage increases paid in war 
bonds and should overlook the tendency 
of each wage advance to provoke others. 
It is our collective national responsi- 
bility to improvise continuously a total 
wage policy compatible with our policy 
of controls, taxes, and war loans in re- 
spect to all incomes. . 

An outstanding criterion for this over- 
all policy on wartime wages is total 
wage payments in relation to the whole 
national income, Considering the much 
higher level of employment during war- 
time, it appears reasonable that labor’s 
share (before taxes) should run higher 
than in peacetime; and that taxation 
and compulsory war loans should be- 
come more steeply progressive to pay 
for the war. 

The dangers of inflation are so great, 
however, that wage rises to relieve sub- 
standard workers and to remove inequi- 
ties should be awarded conservatively, 
and public officials should avoid creating 
expectations that if, unfortunately, the 
cost of living rises further, all wage 
earners who make sufficient fuss will 
have their wage rates raised in propor- 
tior: to such advance in living costs. 


’ Higher social-security contributions, and 


wage increments paid in war bonds, are 
comparatively noninflationary methods 
of advancing real wages. They give 
their beneficiaries no immediate increase 
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of purchasing power. On the other 
hand, they mark up the employer’s 
costs, and thereby tend to boost prices. 


WAGE ADJUSTMENT MACHINERY 


Some further important considera- 
tions of national wage policy may be 
conveniently brought out through a re- 
view of our wage adjustment machinery. 
A key to both matters is that we are 
better equipped for settling wage dis- 
putes than for determining proper wage 
floors and ceilings in situations where 
disputes do not arise. Thus, opposite 
extremes are neglected. Low-paid work- 
ers who are supposed to be protected 
by minimum-wage laws find such pro- 
tection slipping as the purchasing power 
of 30 or 40 cents an hour declines. On 
the other hand, employers paying excess- 
profits taxes may raise wages almost at 
will, at little expense to the incomes left 
to them after taxes. 

We appear much more alive to the 
latter of these problems. The War 
Manpower Commission, the United 
States Employment Service, and the 
War Labor Board have made various 
moves toward restraining “labor piracy” 
and inflationary wage advances outside 
of Jabor disputes,* but the brunt seems 
to have been borne thus far by OPA. 
Any individual who aspires to high 
elective office in the future hesitates to 
restrain labor from getting all it can 
by voluntary collective bargaining. 

What reorganization and reorienta- 
tion is needed among our wage fixers? 
Various proposals are put forward from 
time to time for creation of a new czar 
of wages, and the AFL’s, cited above, 
is but one of several projects for a wage 
or labor policy board. It is difficult to 
see that the national interest could be 
served by undermining an agency so 


t In WLB’s General Cable case (Aug. 7, 
1942), denial of further wage advance led to 
a strike and use of the sanction of government 
operation of the plant. 


vital and effective as WLB. In the long 
run it may, indeed, be desirable for our 
Nation to have a full-time supreme 
tribunal for labor disputes. A separate 
representative policy or advisory board 
might supplement such an agency very 
well. But don’t swap horses while ford- 
ing such a deep stream as this war! 
The individual representatives of labor 
and of employers on WLB are, or 
should be, drawn from nominees of 
suitable organizations. ‘Thus the de- 
mand for a policies board is met in part, 
and the labor and employer organiza- 
tions do, or should, feel directly re- 
sponsible for acts of their members on 
the board. Of course, the numerous 
groups, public and private, which are 
concerned with wages should consult 
frequently and attempt continuously to 
improve the aggregate of policies and 
practices involved. 

Restraint of voluntary wage increases 
beyond reasonable ceilings will continue 
to be sought by several means, which 
should have organic connections with 
the opposite problem of wage floors. 
OPA’s price controls, for example, may 
be administered so as both to discourage 
unduly high labor costs and to broad- 
cast information on current minimum 
wage standards. As government agen- 
cies such as WMC and USES acquire 
increasing conscriptive powers, they 
should also assume the obligation to see 
that labor thus requisitioned for na- 
tional service is reasonably paid. In 
fact, WMC already has exerted pressure 


toward leveling up wage rates in some 


occupations and industries. A third 
avenue for extending wage controls is 
to bring various voluntary labor agree- 
ments within the authority of WLB. 
If this last method were used exclu- 
Sively to maintain wage ceilings it 
would be much more offensive to labor, 
and to liberal opinion generally, than if 
it followed the trend started long ago 
by New Zealand’s “extension of col- 
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lective agreements,” which principle is 
roughly illustrated by the labor provi- 
sions of our Guffey coal acts. 

The main idea is public enforcement 
of collective agreements (particularly 
upon unorganized sections of indus- 
tries), so far as the public authorities 
find the terms of such agreements in the 


public interest. Labor seems likely to 
accept, without too much opposition, 
reasonable wage ceilings under such in- 
quiries if the public authorities are 
simultaneously raising some wage floors 
outside of wage disputes and beyond 
the older apparatus of legal minimum 
wages. 
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The Problem of ‘‘Priority’’ Unemployment 


By J. Douctas Brown 


HE displacement of labor due to 

“priorities” is but a phase of the 
total problem of separating out pro- 
_ ductive factors engaged in less essential 
production and reassembling them in 
the production of goods with which to 
fight a war. It is an old saying that 
one cannot make an omelet without 
breaking eggs. No more can a nation 
bring together the materials, machinery, 
factory facilities, management, and 
skilled labor for a tremendous surge of 
war production without diverting the 
flow of commodities, stopping the manu- 
facture of thousands of products, and 
displacing for a time thousands of work- 
ers. The negative aspect of curtailment 
and displacement hurts so many people 


that the fundamental character of the 


process of economic mobilization for 
war is often lost from sight. An analy- 
sis of the character of “priority” un- 
employment and of plans for its allevia- 
tion must be an analysis of the labor 
aspects of economic mobilizdtion as a 
whole if one is to avoid half-baked con- 
clusions and proposals. 

The expression “priority unemploy- 
ment” grew out of the first type of 
war restriction on industry which seri- 
ously affected employment. As pro- 
spective shortages of materials like 
aluminum or nickel were recognized, 
essential users were given priority in 
obtaining a part of the limited supply. 
Users without priority ratings began to 
find the supplies available to them in- 
sufficient to maintain normal produc- 
tion. Such industries as aluminum die 
casting and nickel plating were ad- 
versely affected. At this stage, the 
emphasis was on the shortage of mate- 
rials rather than on the total process 
of conversion of industry to war pro- 
duction. 


+ 


ALLOCATION OF MATERIALS 


To assure adequate supplies of strate- 
gic materials to war producers, it soon 
became necessary to go beyond the 
stage of priority assistance and to allo- 
cate definite amounts of materials to 
specific uses and concerns. As the to- 
tal supply of a particular material 
came under allocation, the lot of ci- 
vilian industry using that material be- 
came more serious. In the case of 
some materials, such as raw silk, it 
became necessary to cut off nonmilitary 
uses with drastic suddenness. To the 
extent normal users of allocated mate- 
rials could find substitutes, facilities 
and labor were not converted to war 
production. When substitutes were 
not available, however, manufacturing 
plants throughout the country began 
to be shut down in a hit-or-miss manner 
according to the amount of raw material 
previously in inventory or the ability 
to shift to war production. 

While priority and allocation orders 
served a useful purpose in diverting 
materials to war production, their ef- 
fect in shifting facilities and manpower 
was slow, uncertain, and inefficient. No 
one could foretell the precise plants, 
or even the precise industries, that 
might be affected by the shutting off 
of a single raw material. For example, 
a diversion of copper at the source 
might affect such widely different in- 
dustries as photoengraving, zipper mak- 
ing, and ornamental coffin making. 
There was no assurance that either the 
facilities or the manpower released 
would be of the right kind or in the 
right location to be used in war pro- 
duction. Useless facilities were released 
along with the useful. Men and man- 
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agements could be expected to shift to 
war production eventually, but often 
only after a considerable period of 
uncertainty. During this period of 
uncertainty some business organizations 
affected lost momentum, key men re- 
signed, skilled personnel was dissipated, 
“going concern” values were lost to the 
war effort. 

Fortunately for the country, this 
overemphasis on the control of the flow 
of materials as the means of redirecting 
our economy was soon recognized. By 
the summer of 1941, it had become ob- 
vious that the diversion of materials 
without the diversion of industrial facili- 
ties and manpower to the war effort 
would still leave war production a poor 
second to an expanding civilian econ- 
omy. War business involved headaches 
and uncertainties. Civilian business, 
even though substitutes had to be found 
for substitutes, was still comparatively 
profitable. To make sure that facilities, 
men, and managements changed over to 
war production, civilian production as 
such had to be curtailed. The first 
important order to this effect restricted 
automobile production; refrigerators 
and washing machines followed. 

With the adoption of the policy of 
end-product curtailments, the planning 
of the transfer of labor from non- 
essential to war production became pos- 
sible. The rate of curtailment could 
be adjusted in some degree to the possi- 
bility of absorption of workers in war 
work. The incidence of the impact of 
orders could be foreseen more clearly, 
although the effect on specialized sales 
organizations, subcontractors, and sup- 
pliers was not always certain. The at- 
tack on “priority” unemployment was 
not to avoid interference with civilian 
production but to cut off civilian pro- 


duction where materials, facilities, and. 


manpower could be best used in the 
war effort. 


CONVERTING THE AUTOMOBILE 
INDUSTRY 


The conversion of the automobile in- 
dustry is the outstanding example of 
the effectiveness of the method of end- 
product curtailment. Not only were 
vast amounts of critical materials saved, 
but some of the best plants and the 
most effective production teams in the 
country—managements, technicians, su- 
pervisors, and men—were turned over 
lock, stock, and barrel to war production 
in a relatively short time. The amount 
of unemployment caused was small com- 
pared to the tremendous size of the con- 
version task. 

Not all manufacturing industries, 
however, can be converted to war pro- 
duction as completely as the automobile 
industry. In some industries, a reduced 
flow of products must be continued to 
provide the civilian population with 
food, clothing, living facilities, trans- 
portation, heat, or essential health serv- 
ices. In these industries, end-product 
curtailments must be carefully adjusted 
to convert the greatest possible capacity 
to war uses and still assure adequate 
production for civilian use. Many in- 
dustries are now and will remain in this 
stage of partial conversion. Techniques 
are still being evolved to attack this 
type of situation with the minimum of 
unemployment. 

Where partial conversion of an in- 
dustry is called for, it is both wasteful 
and unnecessary to curtail all plants or 
concerns by the same percentage of 
normal production. Some plants—par- 
ticularly larger or more modern ones— 
may be more readily converted to war 
production than smaller, older plants. 
Larger concerns may have more effec- 
tive engineering staffs. Small plants, 
with less overhead, may, moreover, be 
better able to handle the reduced vol- 
ume of business if changes in design are 
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no longer necessary. On the other 
hand, some plants may be in areas of 
labor shortage while others may be in 
communities where layoffs have far ex- 
ceeded new employment opportunities. 
To spread production as a small level 
per cent over all the plants in an in- 
dustry might force most plants to op- 
erate at a loss, prevent valuable man- 
agement and skilled personnel from 
transferring to war production, and dis- 
place a large part of rank-and-file work- 
ers without the prospect of re-employ- 
ment on war production in the same 
plant. 

To avoid this type of waste of man- 
power and facilities, the War Produc- 
tion Board has entered upon a program 
of concentration of continuing essential 
civilian production in certain industries 
in selected plants. A major considera- 
tion in the selection of the continuing 
“nucleus” plants is the labor market 
situation in the plant community or 
area. Where labor is already short, the 
curtailment of civilian production will 
not involve protracted unemployment 
for most workers. On the other hand, 
In areas where curtailments have al- 
ready caused heavy displacements of 
labor without an accompanying rise in 
contracts for war production, a continu- 
ance of essential civilian production may 
prevent serious hardship. Plants in 
these areas of labor surplus should take 
over as rapidly as possible the remain- 
ing essential production withdrawn from 
plants in areas of labor shortage. At 
the present stage of economic mobiliza- 
tion, this policy of concentration of re- 
sidual civilian production offers the best 
_ means of attacking the problem of “pri- 
ority” unemployment. 


PROBLEM CONFRONTING New YORK 
CITY 


The situation faced by New York 
City offers, the best example of the way 
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in which the concentration of civilian 
production may be effective in alleviat- 
ing the impacts of war on an industrial 
area. Unfortunately now for thousands 
of its citizens, manufacturing industry 
in New York has been predominantly 
the fabrication of consumers’ goods such 
as clothing, light metal goods, printed 
matter, lamps, and furniture in thou- 
sands of relatively small establishments. 
Curtailment of civilian use of textile 
fibers, metals, and other materials has 
seriously affected these industries. The 
conversion of thousands of these small 
fabricating plants to subcontract work 
on tanks, ships, and planes would be 
far more difficult than the concentration 
of a large part of the remaining civilian 
production in certain lines in this area. 
Chicago, which likewise manufactures 
clothing, might have to-see clothing pro- 
duction shifted to New York, since Chi- 
cago is fast becoming a second Detroit 
as a center of war production. Clothing 
workers in Chicago may be dismayed. 
But their sacrifice in moving to employ- 
ment in nearby munitions plants would 
be less than the loss to New York cloth- 
ing workers if they were to remain 
unemployed for the duration of. the war 
or were forced to move hundreds of 
miles to the centers of war production. 

Although the most telling attack on 
“priorities” unemployment has been and 
must remain the rationalization of the 
whole program of industrial mobiliza- 
tion for war, various steps have been 
taken by the Government to cushion 
the impact of conversion upon the work- 
ers of the country. Early in 1941, the 
Office of Production Management recog- 
nized the need to focus attention on the 
problem. A Priorities Branch was set 
up in the Labor Division of the Office 
of Production Management with repre- 
sentation on the Priorities Board and 
later in the Clearance Committee which 
passed upon all priority, allocation, and 
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curtailment orders. Economists on the 
Staff of the branch have participated in 
the development of all orders affecting 
Jabor displacement and have brought to 
bear the knowledge of labor resources 
in the particular industry or areas af- 
fected. The position taken by the 
Priorities Branch was not primarily one 
of requesting delays or attenuation of 
necessary curtailment orders. Rather, 
usually with the support of trade union 
representatives in the industry, it fa- 
vored quicker, more clean-cut curtail- 
ment of nonessential production so that 
labor could be shifted as rapidly as 
possible to war work. Both the branch 
and most labor advisory committees 
formed by the Labor Division saw the 
need to avoid the wastage of valuable 
labor either in continued employment in 
nonessential processes or in protracted 
unemployment. The task of both was 
to encourage action which would accel- 
erate transfers with the minimum of 
delay and uncertainty. 

The most valuable work which has 
been done by the Priorities Branch has 
been its sustained attack on the prob- 
lem of industrial conversion as a whole. 
It was early recognized by the staff of 
the branch that a piecemeal approach 
to “priorities” unemployment was like 
curing appendicitis with headache pills. 
The policies recommended included 
those already, discussed in this article. 
However, many other lines of attack 
have been followed including the en- 
couragement of the expansion of mate- 
rials production such as aluminum, steel, 
and copper, the accumulation of stock 
piles, and the recovery of inventories of 
strategic materials in private hands. 


CERTIFICATION OF COMMUNITIES 


Among other programs developed by 
the Priorities Branch was that of ad- 
vising the industry branches of the Of- 
fice of Production Management and 
later the War Production Board of cases 


of unusual hardship due to the rapid 
curtailment of particular industries. A 
procedure of certification of communi- 
ties facing heavy unemployment was 
initiated in September 1941, after the 
Army and Navy had agreed, in assign- 
ing contracts, to allow differentials up 
to 15 per cent in the bid price of con- 
cerns in certified communities. The 
procedure was worked out by the repre- 
sentatives of the armed services and 
OPM as a part of a program of spread- 
ing war work over a larger number of 
firms and communities throughout the 
country. Although useful as a means 
of alleviating “priority” unemployment, 
it served a larger purpose of pointing 
up the need to avoid the wastage of both 
manpower and facilities in attacking a 
gigantic production program. 

In the six months from September 
1941 to February 1942, thirty-two com- 
munities were certified as distressed 
areas under this procedure. These in- 
cluded such cities as Manitowac, Wis- 
consin; Evansville, Indiana; and Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. Several of the com- 
munities certified have in recent months 
passed from a condition of extensive 
unemployment to that of labor shortage. 
The certification procedure, based upon 
an elaborate system of reporting through 
the Bureau of Employment Security of 
the Social Security Board, served to 
keep OPM and the armed services aware 
of the need to place contracts where the 
process of conversion from civilian to 
war production had come to dead center 
for lack of contracts. It represented a 
practical application of the principle 
that wherever possible the job should 
be brought to the man rather than the 
man to the job. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFITS 


Although the basic attack upon the 
problem of “priority” .unemployment 
lies in the rationalization of the process 
of industrial mobilization for war, there 
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must be measures for the cushioning of 
the shock of conversion upon the indi- 
vidual employee. Fortunately for tens 
of thousands of American wage earners, 
unemployment insurance came into ex- 
istence in this country about five years 
before we took on the job of recasting 
our economy for war. In historical 
perspective, it was a “close squeak.” 
Unemployment insurance is particularly 
suited to the protection of workers tem- 
porarily displaced in a period of rapid 
change. Benefits begin after a brief 
waiting period and cover the two to 
four months usually required for con- 
version. At the same time, under un- 
employment insurance the ‘employee 
must keep in close touch with the agency 
which can place him in a new job as 
soon as war production is under way. 

In general, the state-Federal system 
of unemployment insurance in this coun- 
try has proved itself an effective means 
of preventing distress due to war dis- 
placements. The limitations of the sys- 
tem have been more those of coverage 
and duration of benefits than those of 
rate of benefits. An attempt was made, 
however, in the winter of 1941-42 to 
raise the level of benefits by securing a 
Federal appropriation of $300,000,000 to 
enhance the amounts otherwise payable 
under existing state statutes. The im- 
mediate occasion of the proposal was 
the sharply rising unemployment among 
auto workers in Michigan. It soon be- 
came apparent, however, that the state 
of Michigan could take care of its own 
problem without Federal subsidization. 
The unemployment insurance reserves 
in most industrial states were sufficient 
to meet all probable withdrawals due 
to “priority” unemployment and to per- 
mit improvement of benefit standards, 
if the state legislatures saw fit. What- 
ever the need for a thoroughgoing revi- 
sion of the state-Federal organization of 
unemployment insurance in this coun- 
try, the hasty enactment of a subsidy 
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measure in the midst of the conversion 
process was fortunately avoided. 

The chief interest of the worker dis- 
placed by war restrictions is in early 
re-employment in war work. The prin- 
cipal arm of government, designed to 
aid in obtaining re-employment, is the 
United States Employment Service. 
During the summer and fall of 1941, 
the liaison between the United States 
Employment Service and the Labor Di- 
vision of OPM was steadily improved. 
Information was exchanged as to the 
probable effect of priority, allocation, 
and end-product curtailment orders on 
labor displacement and the actual ef- 
fects in the field. In particular in- 
stances, when whole industries such as 
silk weaving or automobiles were faced 
with sudden shutdowns, both OPM and 
the Social Security Board sent special 
representatives to affected centers in 
order to assist in the transfer of dis- 
placed employees to neighboring war 
industries. Problems of seniority status, 
vocational retraining, and the accelera- 
tion of war contracts were studied on 
the ground and in Washington with the 
representatives, of labor, managements, 
and the Government agencies concerned. 


LABOR SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


To assist in the joint attack on the 
task of transferring workers, as well as 
finding workers for rapidly growing in- 
dustries and communities, a Labor Sup- 
ply Committee was organized in June 
1941, under the sponsorship of the La- 
bor Division of OPM. This committee 
brought together all the agencies at the 
Federal level active in the fields of labor 
placement and training or engaged in 
the study of labor market problems. A 
forerunner of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, the committee canvassed all 
possible approaches to the rationaliza- 
tion of the labor supply problem, estab- 
lished regional labor supply committees, 
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and encouraged joint action both in 
Washington and in the field. Operating 
through the Labor Supply Branch of 
OPM, the national committee served as 
a clearing house and stimulus in the at- 
tack on “priority” unemployment after 
it had occurred. Through various re- 
organizations, the committee and the La- 
bor Supply Branch eventually evolved 
into the War Manpower Commission in 
the spring of 1942. 

The problems of unemployment’ aris- 
ing out of the shift from a peacetime to 
a war economy will require sustained 
attention so long as war production re- 
quires an increasing proportion of our 
industrial resources. As the war ends, 
the reverse shift will create new prob- 
lems of tremendous dimensions. Both 


sets of problems are closely related. 


, The effective solution of one will not 


orly increase our war potential but will 
make the solution of the other more 
readily possible. The primary responsi- 
bility for the planning and administra- 
tion of the conversion process now lies 
in the War Production Board and the 


‘War Manpower Commission. The poli- 


cies and operations of these two organi- 
zations must be far more closely inte- 
grated. To produce either tanks or 
automobiles requires materials, machin- 
ery, and men in the right amounts, in 
tke right place, at the right time. One 
without the others is wasted. Unem- 
ployment or nonessential employment 
of any may lose a war or make a peace 
a dreary thing to contemplate. 
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War Labor Policies in Canada 


By MARGARET MACKINTOSH 


ANADA declared war on Germany 

on September 10, 1939. Since that 
date Canadian industry has been almost 
revolutionized. Agricultural production 
has been maintained and in some in- 
stances increased. Men and women 
have been recruited to the armed serv- 
ices. These developments naturally 
rendered more acute existing labor 
difficulties and created new problems. 
Moreover, fiscal and economic policies 
determined on a broad view of national 
welfare in wartime are likely to affect 
labor very closely. The three principal 
labor problems confronting the Cana- 
dian Government since the outbreak of 
war have been the maintenance of in- 
dustrial peace, the stabilizing of wages 
as part of the Government’s anti- 
inflationary policy, and the supply of 
labor. 


POPULATION AND War CONTRIBUTION 


In considering these problems, two 
factors should be kept in mind: first, 
the population of the country; and 
second, the nature of its contribution in 
the war of 1914-18 and in this war. 
The Canadian people number 11,500,- 
000, about two million less than in New 
York State. In 1914, Canada had a 
population of 7,500,000. The nine Ca- 
nadian provinces stretch from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, but over seven 
million people are in Ontario and Que- 
bec, the two most highly industrialized 
provinces. 

Canada’s chief contributions in the 
last war were food supplies and 619,000 
men for the Army. Her Navy included 
only 5,400 men. There was no Cana- 
dian Air Force. Munitions were manu- 
factured in Canada, and the output of 
shells was very considerable, but all 
munitions were produced for the British 
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Government operating through its own 
agency in Canada. The Canadian Gov- 
ernment had no responsibility for muni- 
tions production, and war industry can 
hardly be said to have competed for 
labor with the armed forces. l 

In this war, conditions are quite dif- 
ferent. From August 1939 to June 
1942, about $100,000,000 more food- 
stuffs (in 1926 prices) were exported to 
the United Kingdom than were shipped 
there and to European Allies-in the five 
years 1914-19. Aside from food and 
certain raw materials, all war supplies 
manufactured in Canada are contracted 
for by the Department of Munitions and 
Supply of the Canadian Government, 
either on its own account or on behalf 
of the British or an Allied government. 
War contracts between July 1939 and 
June 30 of this year total over $4,870,- 
000,000. All munitions produced in 
the last war were worth about half that 
of the output in 1942 alone—and a 
dollar is worth more today than in 
1917-18. 

Canada’s labor force is now being 
stretched with difficulty to cover the 
armed services and the tremendous ex- 
pansion in industry. The services have 
already taken 505,000 (of whom about 
9,900 are women, and this number is 
rapidly increasing): 340,000 in the Ac- 
tive Army, 40,000 in the Navy, and 
over 125,000 in the Air Force. Em- 
ployed in manufacturing the necessary 
supplies, making munitions, or con- 
structing munitions plants and defense 
projects, are approximately 850,000 
workers, over twice the highest number 
so employed in 1914-18. Of these, 
120,000 are women. Factory workers 
have increased. from 600,000 in October 
1939 to more than 1,072,000, the princi- 
pal increase being in munitions, includ- 
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ing chemicals and explosives, aircraft, 
military vehicles, and shipbuilding. 


TRADE UNION ORGANIZATION 


As a disturbing factor in industrial 
relations in recent years, the determina- 
tion of labor to organize for collective 
bargaining and the hostile attitude of 
many employers to trade unions have 
been more important than working con- 
ditions. Complicating this situation 
and handicapping the Government in 


consulting labor is the divided nature , 


of the labor movement in Canada. 
Broadly speaking, trade,union organiza- 
tion in this country has followed the 
pattern in the United States. 

In addition to the “international 
unions,” those with members in both 
the United States and Canada, there 
have always been unions confined to 
Canada, varying in strength from time 
to time but containing a substantial 
number of workers. At the present 
time, apart from the railroad brother- 
hoods, there are three main divisions in 
the labor movement: the Trades and 
Labor Congress, with which are affili- 
ated the American Federation of Labor 
unions and others; the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labor, comprising the CIO 
unions in Canada and some “national” 
unions; and the Confederation of Catho- 
lic Workers in the Province of Quebec. 

In all, trade unionists in 1941 num- 
bered some 466,000 or about 20 per cent 
of the wage earners, a gain of over 106,- 
600 since 1939, and most of it in 
1941. This increase indicates in some 
measure the problem confronting the 
Government’s conciliation services dur- 
ing those years. 

In most of the manufacturing indus- 
tries in the past, unions have been few 
and weak. In the metal trades some 
craft unions survived, but except in the 
railway shops, few locals had agree- 
ments. After 1935, local unions were 
organized in textiles, steel, rubber, auto- 
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mobiles, electrical apparatus, and other 
mass production industries, urgently im- 
portant now for -their output of war 
goods. It is of interest to note that 


. one of every four manufacturing plants 


in Canada is American-owned, and the 
proportion is much higher -in the auto- 
mobile, rubber, machinery, and electri- 
cal supplies industries. There has been 
little difference between the industrial 
relations policies of these companies in 


the United States and in Canada, but 


the operation of the National Labor 
Relations Act brought about collective 
bargaining in the parent plants before 
Pearl Harbor, while in Canada organi- 
zation of these workers was undertaken 
Jater, and for Canada war began in 
September 1939. At that time only in 
comparatively few plants in these in- 
dustries had relations reached the stage — 
of collective agreement. Under wartime 
pressure disputes over union recognition 
greatly increased. 


LABOR LEGISLATION AND PROCEDURE 


The National Labor Relations Act 
has no counterpart in Canada. Under 
the British North America Act, the Do- 
minion’s legislative powers in time of 
peace do not include the right to enact 
laws imposing conditions on the contract 
of employment except where such con- 
dition is incidental to legislation con- 
cerning a matter within its jurisdiction, 
such as Railways, Trade and Commerce, 
or Criminal Law. The provincial legis- 
latures have jurisdiction over the con- 
tract of employment under the head 


“Property and Civil Rights” in the 


B.N.A. Act. 

Beginning in 1937, several provinces 
made it unlawful to dismiss a worker 
on the ground that he was a member 
of a union. Just before the outbreak 
of war, the Dominion Parliament, yield- 
ing to labor’s insistence, declared it a 
criminal offense to dismiss a workman 
for that reason only. To insure its con- 
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stitutional validity, this section was so 
` worded as to be applicable only in the 
provinces where such an act had been 
made an offense by the legislature. 

Out of several prosecutions under this 
legislation, only two or three convictions 
were obtained, the magistrate in most 
cases finding that the fact of union 
membership was not the only reason 
for dismissal. Very recently, however, 
the Quebec Appeal Court affirmed a 
conviction for this offense, holding that 
“the sole reason” meant “the determin- 
ing reason” as shown by the evidence. 
If the courts in other provinces adopt 
this position, the effect of the enactment 
may be more helpful to the cause of 
trade unionism than appeared likely. 
Nevertheless, the effectiveness of such 
a law is limited when time is of the 
essence and legal procedure slow and 
costly. 

To facilitate the settlement of dis- 
putes and prevent work stoppages 
before inquiry, the Government took 
action on November 7, 1939. The Do- 
minion Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act was extended, by order in 
council under the War Measures Act 
as it had been in 1916, to apply to de- 
fense projects and industries producing 


war supplies, including articles consid-. 


ered by the Minister of Labor to be 
essential to’ the war effort or to the 
community. Under this power the 
Minister declared mines in British Co- 
lumbia and the pulp and paper industry 
to be within the act. Exports of news- 
print and gold were of vital importance 
in obtaining American dollars for the 
purchase of necessary materials in the 
United States. 

Enacted in 1907, the I.D.I. Act ap- 
plies normally to employers of ten or 
more persons engaged in mining or in 
' the operation of transport or communi- 
cation services or of gas, electric light, 
water, or power works. Owing to the 
limitations on the Dominion’s legislative 


powers, the act is applicable in the vari- 
ous provinces to some of these industries 
only when legislation to that effect has 
been enacted by the province. Such 
laws are in force, however, in all prov- 
inces except British Columbia and the 
small agricultural province of Prince 
Edward Island. The statute prohibits 
any change in wages or hours without 
thirty days’ notice, and makes illegal 
any strike or lockout until a report has 
been made on the dispute by a tri- 
partite board appointed to effect a set- 
tlement, if possible, and to report to 
the Minister. 


SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 


Both employers and trade unions ap- 
proved the extension of the act to war 
industries. In fact, the Trades and 
Labor Congress, like the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labor, had, before the war, 
advocated bringing all industries within 
the statute. Compulsory investigation 
before a strike is a well-tried method 
of settling disputes in Canada, a method 
which was adopted in 1937-38 for dis- 
putes in industry generally by the legis- 
latures of Alberta, British Columbia, 
Manitoba, and New Brunswick. 

But a dispute concerning union recog- 
nition is sui generis. Since the only 
means of lasting settlement appears to 
be “the entire abandonment by one part 
or the other of its claim or refusal as 
to recognition, the matter is one on 
which there cannot be a compromise” 
(in the words of the Deputy Minister 
of Labor in 1911). Because of the nor- 
mally restricted coverage of the I.D.I. 
Act, the number of disputes involving 
union questions which were within its 
scope, while fluctuating with union ac- 
tivity, declined over the years as col- 
lective bargaining was more generally 
accepted. But in 1939-41, in a rapidly 
enlarging field of industry, applications . 
for boards to deal with such disputes _ 
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were half again as many as in the first 
seven years of the act, when the pro- 
portion of disputes of this kind exceeded 
the proportion in 1914-19 and 1941-42. 

The Government was thus confronted 
with a formidable problem both in pol- 
icy and in administration. Four suc- 
cessive measures were taken to cope 
with it. 

‘A formal declaration of principles for 
the avoidance of unrest was made in 
June 1940. These were generally simi- 
lar to principles enunciated in 1918. 
They had been considered helpful, and 
a similar declaration was sought by 
labor in 1940. These principles in- 
cluded the settlement of disputes 
through negotiation, by mediation, or 
under the I.D.I. Act, the right of free- 
dom of association, and the right of col- 
lective bargaining. 

But 1940 was not 1918, and a year 
later, when the number of applications 
for boards and the shortage of expe- 
rienced conciliators combined to slow 
up the machinery of the I.DI. Act, 
provision was made for settling as many 
differences as possible through an in- 
quiry, made in each case at the direction 
of the Minister, by one or more com- 
missioners with full powers of investi- 
gation. By such speedier and less for- 
mal means it was hoped to obviate the 
establishment of a considerable number 
of boards and, perhaps, to deal more 
effectually with disputes over collective 
bargaining. Of the seventy disputes re- 
ferred to them in the fourteen months 
since this policy was adopted, the In- 
dustrial Disputes Inquiry Commission- 
ers have disposed of nearly two-thirds, 
either by mediation on their own part 
or by finding that the circumstances did 
not warrant the establishment of a 
board of conciliation and investigation. 

The third measure taken by the Gov- 
ernment placed a further restriction on 
strikes which had been, as indicated, 
quite legal after inquiry. In all, there 


have been fourteen such strikes since 
September 1, 1939. In some of these 
cases there appeared to be evidence that 
only a minority of the workers directly 
affected were of themselves inclined to 
stop work. Accordingly, it was stipu- 
lated that the Minister might require a 
vote to be taken, and only if a majority 
of the workmen affected by the dispute 
voted in favor of a stoppage, could a 
strike be legally called. 

A fourth measure to improve indus- 
trial relations attacked the problem 
from within the plants, many of which 
are employing many times their normal 
complement. Through arrangements 
made with universities for the training 
of personnel managers, the services of 
about two hundred additional men with 
training in industrial relations and em- 
ployment management are now avail- 
able for the larger companies engaged 
in war work. 


PROGRESS IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


These measures have not altogether 
prevented strikes in war industries. 
There have been strikes called before 
the reference of disputes to boards— 
illegal strikes. Nevertheless, the time 
loss has not been great compared with 
that in other countries, and regard must 
be had to the vastly expanded scope 
of the law, to the fact that workers in 
many war plants were unfamiliar with 
the I.D.I. Act and ignorant of the il- 
legality of their action, to the unorgan- 
ized or partly organized labor in many 
plants, and to the recently established 
unions in other plants with leaders 
inexperienced in handling their members 
and in negotiating with employers. Not 
the least important factors have been 
the inexperience of many employers in 
handling such greatly increased numbers 
of employees, and the recalcitrance of 
management with respect to collective 
bargaining. 
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In spite of strikes, which of course 
receive a good deal of publicity, steady 
progress has been made towards more 
satisfactory industrial relations. In 
1941 over twice as many collective 
agreements were entered into for the 
first time as in 1939. The most satis- 
factory test in wartime is, perhaps, pro- 
duction, and the output of war supplies 
is highly creditable to bni a 
workers. 


Wace Pourcy 


There have been two stages in the 
Government’s policy concerning wages. 
From December 1940 to October 1941, 
boards of conciliation and investigation 
under the I.D.I. Act were instructed: 
(1) to consider as fair and reasonable 
the highest rates in effect during the 
period 1926-29, unless for some reason 
those rates could be shown to have been 
unduly low; and (2) when a rise in the 
cost of living occurred, to recommend, 
instead of increases in basic rates, a flat 
‘cost-of-living bonus, the same for all 
workers involved in the dispute. 

As boards of conciliation and investi- 
gation had no power to make binding 
awards, and as they could be established 
only in the industries to which the act 
applied, the effect of this policy in pre- 
venting wage increases was very limited, 
but it paved the way for the acceptance 
of a more drastic measure. Late in 1941 
a mandatory order applying to all in- 
dustries stabilized wage rates, together 
with any cost-of-living bonuses being 
paid, at.the level of November 15, 1941, 
and required employers at the end of 
each succeeding three-month period, if 
the cost of living had increased by 1 per 
cent over the index at the end of the 
previous quarter, to pay to all adult 
male workers and to others receiving 
basic rates of $25 a week or more a 
bonus of 25 cents a week, and to pay 
to male workers under 21 and female 
workers receiving a basic rate of less 


than $25 a week, a bonus of 1 per cent 
of weekly earnings. The 1941 order 
also provided for raising the wage scale 
in any undertaking if it was found to 
be low as compared with the rates pre- 
vailing in the locality or in a com- 
parable locality for the same or substan- 
tially similar occupations. | 

This order did not apply to workers 
above the rank of foreman, but a sub- 
sequent regulation stabilized salaries, 
provided for a cost-of-living bonus for 
those in the lower brackets on the same 
scale as in the wages order, and pro- 
hibited the payment of any other bonus 
or any increase in salary unless there 
was a genuine promotion or increase in 
duties. | 


REASONS FOR WAGE FIXING 


Why did Canada seek to peg wages? 
Lessons of the financing of the war of 
1914-18 were not forgotten, and as 
early as September 1939 the Canadian 
Minister of Finance announced the Gov- 
ernment’s determination to avoid infa- ` 
tion in financing its war effort. In June 
1940, substantially increased taxes were 
imposed on incomes and a tax of 75 per 
cent on excess profits. In July, after the 
fall of France, the Canadian Govern- 
ment, on its own behalf and on behalf of 
the United Kingdom, immediately ex- 
panded its industrial program tremen- 
dously, expanded it far beyond the ca- 
pacity of existing plants and equipment. 
As contractors could not foresee costs, 
many contracts were let on a “cost” 
basis, to be adjusted with the prices of 
labor and materials. The excess-profits 
tax and “cost” contracts combined to 
lessen employers’ interest in their wage 
bill at a time when they had to seek 
more labor and when union organizers 
were holding out the bait of higher 
wages to many workers in war' indus- 
tries. l 

Thus the Government, if its anti- 
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inflation policy was not to be defeated 
(though the danger of inflation was still 
in the future), was faced with the choice 
of itself fixing wages on war contracts 
otherwise than by the peacetime re- 
quirement that prevailing rates should 
be paid and in no case less than a fixed 
minimum, or of finding some method of 
adjusting wages equitably. Such a 
method, following a precedent of 1917, 
had already been adopted for the dura- 
tion of the war by agreement between 
the coal operators and the United Mine 
Workers of America in Alberta and Brit- 
ish Columbia. Basic rates were stabi- 
lized, but a flat cost-of-living bonus was 
to be paid based on the increase in the 
cost in the district of a family budget 
of the necessaries of life. Any increase 
caused by taxes was to be eliminated in 
the calculation of the budget. This 
scheme served as a model for the Gov- 
ernment, although the miners abandoned 
it in August 1941, when they accepted 
the Government’s bonus plan as being 
more favorable to them. 

The whole situation had changed be- 
fore October 1941, when wage increases 
were prohibited over the whole field of 
industry except with permission of the 
national or regional joint boards of em- 
ployers and employees set up under the 
chairmanship of the Dominion and pro- 
vincial Ministers of Labor to administer 
the wages order. Labor was becoming 
scarce. Wage earners and others were 
spending freely. Certain commodities— 
rubber, jute, cork, oil, minerals, and so 
on—were hard to obtain because of lack 
of cargo space. American steel and 
other metals were no longer so readily 
available for Canadian use as the Ameri- 
can defense program and the lend-lease 
scheme for Britain developed. These 
conditions were bound to push up prices. 
Farm prices had already attained a more 
reasonable relation to other prices, and 
wages had had two years to adjust them- 
selves. The problem of price control on 


a selective basis seemed likely to be an 


- Impossible task for the Wartime Prices 


and Trade Board under these circum- 
stances. Accordingly, the Government 
imposed simultaneously ceilings on 
prices, wages, and salaries, exempting 
a few seasonal and other commodities 
from the prices order and providing for 
increases in wages where, for any rea- 
son, rates were found to be unduly low. 
The Excess Profits Tax was later 
amended to prevent any company from 
retaining more than 70 per cent of its 
prewar profits. 

From October 1, 1941 to July 1, 
1942, the cost-of-living index rose 2.4 
points. Thus to most wage earners a 
bonus of 60 cents was payable with 
respect to this increase after August 
15, 1942. 


RESULTS OF WAGE PoLIcy 


On the whole, there has been less op- 
position to the wages policy than might 
have been expected. Some trade unions 
have opposed it in the belief that it 
hindered collective bargaining by re- 
moving one of its chief objectives. No 
doubt the promise of a wage increase 
was often held out as an inducement 
to join a union, but the record shows 
that union membership has increased 
steadily and that more collective agree- 
ments have been made in the last two 
years than at probably any other stage 
of Canada’s history. 

Disputes about wages are referred to 
the War Labor Boards, not to I.D.I. 
Boards. By far the largest number of 
applications for wage increases have 
come from employers or from employers 
and workers jointly. This condition 
arises, of course, from the growing tight- 
ness of the labor market. It is safe 
to say that the result of the policy has 
been not only to safeguard the prices 
ceiling and aid in preventing inflation, 
but also to reduce labor turnover to 
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some extent and generally to raise earn- 
ings in plants which had relatively low 
rates. Between June 1, 1941 and June 
1, 1942, average wage earnings in manu- 
facturing establishments increased 12.6 
per cent. The cost of living rose 5.6 
per cent. 


STATUS OF EMPLOYMENT 


The manpower problem is probably 
the most urgent labor question before 
the Government at the present time. 
By the end of the year, 250,000-more 
men and women must be secured for 
industry and the armed services. At 
the outbreak of war, Canada had 
125,000 employables on relief rolls and 
about 364,000 unemployed. By De- 
cember 1940 these figures had been 
halved and the index for nonagricultural 
employment stood at an all-time high, 
139, the base year being 1926. By June 
1942 the index had reached 172. In 
August 1939 there were 2,307,000 wage 
earners in nonagricultural employment, 
and in June 1942 there were 3,254,000. 
The employable male persons are down 
to 59,000. 

A training program originally estab- 
lished for unemployed youths has been 
adapted for short, intensive training for 
industry and for trades in the armed 
forces. In all, 119,700, including 11,800 
women, have taken courses under the 
scheme, being paid a subsistence allow- 
ance and traveling expenses to the 
school and to the jobs in which they are 
placed. Plant schools, particularly in 
the pulp and paper industry, have also 
contributed trained workers. 


RESTRICTIONS ON LABOR MoBILity 


Until 1942 there was little compul- 
sion applied to increase the labor sup- 
ply, but men with special qualifications 
for jobs in agriculture and essential 
industry could have their military train- 
ing deferred and employers could oppose 
their enlistment in the forces. The en- 


gineering societies, in co-operation with 
the Department of Labor, had registered 
professional engineers and research sci- 
entists and arranged for their voluntary 
transfer to essential industries. Uni- 
versity training of these classes and of 
medical students was speeded up. To 
reduce labor turnover, employers were 
forbidden to offer jobs to workers al- 
ready employed in war work. 

In March 1942 the National Selective 
Service was established under the Min- 
ister of Labor, with an advisory board 
made up of officials from the Govern- 
ment departments concerned and the 
employers’ and employees’ representa- 
tives on the National War Labor Board. 
A manpower inventory was made 
through the local offices of the Un- 
employment Insurance Commission and 
is being kept up to date by the fort- 
nightly registration of persons between 
16 and 70 years of age and reports 
from employers of all changes in their 
staffs. Men from 21 to 45 years of 
age, inclusive, were prohibited entering 
certain occupations except with the per- 
mission of a National Selective Service 
Officer (NSSO). Employers of profes- 
sional engineers and of other men with 
science training are required to release 
them for service in war industries when 
requested to do so, and to reinstate them 
when their war employment ceases. 

In June, all transfers of labor except 
in certain occupations, were required to 
have the permission of an NSSO (sub- 
ject to appeal) and to be made through 
the employment service, which is being 
expanded greatly and adapted to meet 
the demands of the Selective Service 
program. i 


INCREASING CONTROL 


More comprehensive and direct con- 
trol of labor has now been imposed, the 
NSS Officers being given local responsi- 
bility, but an appeal may be made 
against any order of an NSSO. 
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Effective on September 1, a worker 
may not leave his job and an employer 
may not dismiss a workman except with 
seven days’ notice, unless with permis- 
sion, but for serious misconduct an em- 
ployee may be suspended and the mat- 
ter determined by the NSSO. “Notices 
of separation” must be sent by employ- 
ers to the nearest employment office. 
Written permits to seek employment are 
necessary and may be restricted to a 
given locality, industry, occupation, or 
undertaking. However, a permit is not 
required to re-employ a former em- 
ployee within fourteen days of his being 
laid off or after illness, after a strike 
or lockout, or after service with the 
armed forces. A worker may also be 
re-employed without a permit in ac- 
cordance with a collective agreement 
which provides for re-employment or 
seniority rights. There may be no ad- 
vertising for help or for jobs without 
permission of the NSSO. 

These provisions apply to all workers 
except provincial government employ- 
ees, those engaged in agriculture, fish- 
ing, or hunting, those under the regula- 
tions relating to professional engineers, 
clergymen, nurses, university teachers, 
domestic servants employed where only 
one servant is kept, and students em- 
ployed part-time. Without permission, 
a farm worker may not leave his em- 
ployment except for military training or 
service or for a job lasting not more 
than thirty days in the off-season. 

Regulations applying to all classes 
provide for the compulsory employment 
in suitable work at the direction of an 
NSSO of any person who has been un- 
employed, for more than seven days. 
Further, a worker employed at less than 
full time for more than a fortnight may, 
on seven days’ notice from the NSSO, 
be directed to take full-time employ- 
ment of a suitable kind and of a more 
essential nature. Occupations, indus- 
tries, and undertakings are to be classi- 


fied according to the degree of their 
essentiality. No work is “suitable” if 
it is at wages lower or under conditions 
less favorable than those observed in 
the community by collective agreement 
or recognized by good employers. The 
physical fitness and previous training 
of the worker must be considered, his 
experience and former earnings, distance 
from home, and domestic responsibili- 
ties. If any worker is required to take 
work which involves a change of resi- 
dence, he must be given financial as- 
sistance. No job taken under direction 
may be left without permission. Work- 
ers directed to take jobs in war employ- 
ment are required to be reinstated by 
their former employers at the termina- 
tion of their war employment. 

Provision is made for certain allow- 
ances, including traveling expenses, 
when the worker is away from home 
and his earnings do not compensate for 
the increased cost of living due to sepa- 
ration, or if his earnings are less than 
before. He may also be given a loan 
to defray living expenses for the first 
week of employment. 


REGISTRATION OF WOMEN 


To women who have not been em- 
ployed and to men and women in the 
less essential industries, Canada has now 
to turn for the necessary increase in 
labor for industry and the services. Ac- 
cordingly, the first group of women, 
those between 20 and 24 years of age, 
were required to register on September 
14. After registration of all age groups, 
the women will be interviewed and told 
where they can best serve. It is not 
expected that compulsion will be neces- 
sary to secure the necessary numbers to 
enable Canada to reach its goal in war 
supplies and for the services. The Se- 
lective Service program, in co-operation 
with other agencies, is designed to en- 
able an even more efficient use of all 
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Canadian manpower, plant, and raw den it has so willingly assumed of fur- 
material. Only so can a country with nishing military, naval, and air forces, 
such a small population carry the bur- war materials and agricultural products. 


Margaret Mackintosh, B.A., has been engaged in re- 
search work for the Department of Labour of Canada, 
Ottawa, for some years, during which time she kas 
written on many phases of labor problems for govern- 
ment and other publications. Perhaps the most out- 
standing of her publications are brochures on Govern- 
ment Intervention in Labour Disputes in Canada 
(1931) and Trade Union Law in Canada (1935). 


Collective Bargaining as a Basis for Labor Co-operation’ 
) By Rosert J. WATT 


INCE 1932 we have been in the 
process of a constructive revolu- 
tion. This has been signalized by the 
enfranchisement of the masses of work- 
ers, their enfranchisement in the selec- 
tion of representatives to determine the 
conditions of their employment through 
the processes of collective bargaining. 
It has transformed our industrial rela- 
tions and the institutions of manage- 
ment and business in a way which may 
prove as far-reaching in consequence as 
the Revolution of 1775. 

Because it was only occasionally a 
battle of violence and bloodshed, but 
rather fought and won in the fields of 
legislation and litigation, the issue has 
not been dramatic or clearly recognized. 
In truth it is still continuing. It is be- 
ing continued in the struggle for organi- 
zation, in contested elections before the 
National Labor Relations Board, in the 
seesaw tug of war between the shrinking 
forces of reaction and of progress in 
the determination of legislative and ad- 
ministrative policy, and even in the 
formulation of public opinion through 
propaganda. 

Enough progress has been made so 
that we may safely say that the declared 
public policy of the American people has 
established economic democracy as the 
American way of life, unless a startling 
reversal occurs. However, the question 
which still faces our Nation is whether 
we are to lay so constructive and en- 
during a foundation that it can and 
will meet the tests of time and changing 
needs of the masses. It is like the situa- 
tion which the members of the Constitu- 
tional Convention faced when they had 
to decide whether to build a strong na- 
tion or a weak federation of sovereign 
states. The pressure of the war pro- 
gram, in my opinion, will either hasten 


and strengthen the foundation or wreck 
the small start which has been made. 


Untons Must Prove THER VALUE 


In the process the importance of col- 
lective bargaining cannot be easily ex- 
aggerated. Whether economic democ- 
racy is to be built in a straight line with- 
out setback or fumbling will depend to 
a large degree on the extent to which 
collective bargaining proves itself to 
the workers whom it represents and 
whom it must satisfy if it is to hold its 
place and gather support for economic 
democracy. Unions must prove their 
value to their economic constituency at 
a time when their normal functions in 
the improvement of wages, hours, and 
conditions of work are seriously cur- 
tailed by the necessity of avoiding inter- 
ference with the processes of production 
for the war effort. This would not be 
so difficult if there were not so many 
unsolved grievances, so much resistance 
by so many employers, so much agita- 
tion by fascist-minded labor baiters, and 
so much misrepresentation of labor’s ob- 
jectives by the press and radio. It 
would be easier if we had fewer irre- 
sponsible officials among labor organiza- 
tions. 

One of our greatest difficulties is that 
we have some men who have in the bit- 
ter past learned one way, and one way 
only, to protect their positions against 
the unscrupulous opposition of em- 
ployers and their stooges. They have 
adopted the ruthlessness of the opposi- 
tion and sought to outdo it. It is my 
opinion that the character of employer 
opposition usually determines the char- 
acter of the leadership which labor 
unions adopt to meet it. If the em- 
ployer uses force, the union usually 
finds some men who are tough enough 
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to have a chance to win out in any 
struggle. 

I am not seeking to excuse those indi- 
viduals who have disgraced the labor 
movement and who are now suffering 
the consequences of their misdeeds. I 
am simply trying to be realistic. When 
there are so many convicted bad men 
among the captains of industry and even 
among the professions, I refuse to ac- 
cept any indictment of labor unions be- 
cause some individuals among the more 
than ten million members have copied 
the sorry example of greed and lust 
which men with less excuse have set. 

That is one reason why I stress the 
importance of the successful progress of 
collective bargaining in establishing the 
foundation for economic democracy. If 
labor unions can prove their value and 
the validity of their service to their 
members, they cannot fail to prove their 
case to the public. I firmly believe that 
there can be no actual conflict between 
the real, long- and short-range interests 
of labor and the general public. Labor 
unions cannot prosper unless the com- 
munity prospers, and we must have 
common objectives and a healthy circu- 
lation of goods and services if the life- 
blood of the community is to be sus- 
tained. 

So I believe that one of the greatest 
tasks which labor unions face today is 
that of proving the integrity and re- 
sponsibility of their representation. 
This requires statesmanship of a high 
order because the business representa- 
tive of the union today is more likely to 
be called upon to ask his members to 
make sacrifices for the war effort than 
he is to be winning notable victories 
for them. 


DIFFICULTIES FAcING UNION LEADERS 


To surrender the right to strike at a 
time when some flag-waving, selfish em- 
ployers go on sit-down strikes and taunt 
the union leaders in the hope of dis- 


crediting them has not been easy. Nei- 
ther has it been easy for union leaders 
to bring about acceptance of job dilu- 
tion, which the members fear will under- 
mine much of the future bargaining 
power of the union and the future job 
security and wage standards of the 
members. Limitation of membership 
has, in large measure, been swept away 
to meet war needs, and this removes 
one of the vested interests of the mem- 
bers, not of the leaders. It may surprise 
some people to learn that initiation fees 
and membership dues have been usually 
set high by the individual union and 
not by the national officers whose in- 
terests are better served by the most 
extensive membership. Of course, in 
most instances, the initiation fees are 
set high to protect insurance funds and 
other financial benefits and to prevent 
the disruption of such a system by the 
influx of short-term members. 

I believe that union leadership will 
meet the tests of responsibility in any 
extension of collective bargaining. Any- 
one who traces the history of the older 
unions must be impressed by the fact 
that maturity has brought stability of 
leadership, sometimes even to an unfor- 
tunate extent. This process has made 
some of the most aggressive unions ex- 
tremely respectable because they have 
won their rights long ago and accord- 
ingly have been able to develop leaders 
who can ably administer what their 
fighting predecessors have won at such 
cost. It may be slower, but I expect 
the same process will occur in the newer 
industrial unions, even though they lack 
many of the elements of monopolistic 
craftsmanship, fraternalism, and mutual- 
benefit insurance funds which have been 
helpful in tying the craft union members 
together during stormy days. 

The limitations upon the progressive 
wage advancements which unions in 
normal times can offer to their members 
can and should be offset through col- 
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lective bargaining by the substitution 
of services in the adjustment of griev- 
ances and in the improvement of work- 
ing conditions which are feasible and 
in fact highly desirable if we are to 
broaden the base of democracy and win 
the peace. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT COMMITTEES 


Donald Nelson’s recommendation that 
labor-management committees be estab- 
lished in individual plants to spur pro- 
duction is a step in that direction, but 
unfortunately Mr. Nelson restricted the 
scope of such committee activity to such 
an extent that the program was consid- 
erably vitiated. To placate those who 
cling to the theory that management is 
monarch of all it surveys, Mr. Nelson 
restricted these committees to the com- 
pany union function of concentrating 
upon ways to extract more effective ef- 
fort from the workers. Labor does not 
object to such results because labor 
wants and insists upon an all-out effort 
to destroy the Nazi plunderbund. But 
we do regret that this important func- 
tion was not courageously knitted into 
the fabric of union representation in 
accordance with the established public 
policy of our country. 

Collective bargaining has served al- 
ready to accomplish far more than these 
committees can accomplish. It has 
served to keep men at work while their 
legitimate demands have been negoti- 
ated with management directly or be- 
fore a: duly constituted public agency. 
The time lost by strikes has been very 
small because, after all, most strikes are 
primarily a way to force management 
to bargain and usually wind up before 
a mediation board. Many of the few 
strikes which have occurred have been 
due to the lack of suitable bargaining 
machinery. ° 

In fact, one of the best demonstra- 
tions of the value of economic democ- 
racy may be seen in the operations of 


the National War Labor Board. This 
board has accredited representation 
from management, labor, and the pub- 
lic. It places upon the labor movement 
the necessity of maintaining effective 
and responsible leadership. It has made 
the interested parties in industrial rela- 
tions shoulder the obligation of facing 
and solving issues. It has set a pattern 
in the field of economic democracy 
which should be followed throughout the 
entire realm of our economic life. 

Wherever there is any question of an 
economic character, there should be par- 
ticipation by representatives of labor 
and management with authority to help 
analyze problems, seek solutions, and 
formulate remedies. Such matters con- 
cern the urgent questions of production, 
procurement, subcontracting, labor re- 
cruitment and training, job dilution and 
upgrading, wage controls, price controls, 
safety measures, transportation, hous- 
ing, and other important measures. 


DANGERS INVOLVED IN ONE-MAN 
CoNTROL 


Every one of those questions are mat- 
ters on which I believe that one-man 
control is dangerous to democracy and 
harmful to the war effort. Labor be- 
comes concerned when it reads of de- 
mands that someone be appointed to 
have complete control over such mat- 
ters. The idea that we must have a 
boss to tell us everything we should do 
or may do, is, in my opinion, about on 
a par with the theory that some Italian 
industrialists had twenty years ago 
when a loud-moduthed rabble-rouser 
named Mussolini offered to solve their 
headaches by teaching the workers of 
Italy to respect authority and stop 
having any ideas except those they 
would be ordered to have, 

A few years later, while a lot of 
featherbrained tourists were gaping at 
the highly touted accomplishments of 
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a slave order in Italy, another one-man 
show was concocted under a similar 
ballyhoo with an army of gangsters to 
educate the German people. Again, 
there were many who were sold on the 
idea that democracy was inefficient and 
popular rule dangerous to private capi- 
tal. The result was the Prussian version 
of fascism, which soon found even more 
cruel ways to bolster the boasted effi- 
ciency of the one-man boss. 

I disagree with any American who 
believes we can be efficient, aggressive, 
and victorious only by the adoption of 
one-man dictatorships in our govern- 
mental agencies. Administration re- 
quires concentration of authority in an 
executive, but the executive can func- 
tion effectively only if he is guided and 
supervised in the determination of pol- 
icy by a jury, a board of directors, or 
a cabinet selected to represent in an 
accredited way the parties interested in 
the sphere of the agency’s operations. 
Such is the pattern of corporate man- 
agement in business and of the admin- 
istration of political affairs. I ask why 
our democracy does not fully adopt and 
practice the democratic processes in the 
economic sphere by which the initiative, 
ingenuity, resourcefulness, and efficiency 
of our democracy can be integrated into 
and behind the war effort. 

_ We need the vigor and resourceful- 
ness of American democracy to lick the 


economic problems arising out of the 
war, which need to be solved if our war 
industry is to be as efficient as it must 
be to avert defeat and hasten victory. 
Unless the drift toward strong-man rule 
is halted, it might accelerate very sud- 
denly after the war, unless we now, dur- 
ing the war, establish and demonstrate 
a practical working democracy with col- 
lective bargaining as the base. 

The way to begin is simple. It re- 
quires putting in a board of directors 
or a cabinet or a committee to establish 
democratically the policies which the 
administrator is to carry out. That is 
in effect the way in which any big 
business operates. All this twaddle 
about putting a businessman into a 
government department and expecting 
him to solve our problems simply by 
overloading him with responsibility is 
as radical as it is rash. 

Collective bargaining can be the basis 
for labor co-operation if we in our Na- 
tion will face the facts. We cannot 
mope along the meandering way of the 
Middle Ages in economics at a time 
when our political and social institu- 
tions and our very lives and liberties 
depend upon finding the quickest and 
safest road to economic effectiveness. 
I submit that the best way follows the 
route of collective bargaining and prac- 
tices and principles of economic democ- 
racy. 


Robert J. Watt ts international representative of the 
American Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
He was secretary-treasurer of the Massackusetis State 
Federation of Labor for a period of ten years and 
since 1936 kas been the American Workers Member 
of the Governing Body of the International Labor 
Organization. He is chairman of the Federal Ad- 
visory Board of Vocational Education, chairman of 
the Labor Advisory Committee of the Board of War 
Communications, one member of the National War 


Labor Board. 


Democratic Obligations of Management and Labor 
in Total War 


By CARROLL R. DAUGHERTY 


HAT may reasonably be ex- 

pected of management and’ labor 
in a democracy during a time of total 
war? It seems to me that the answer 
to this question largely depends (1) on 
one’s concept of economic democracy, 
(2) on what reasonably may be ex- 
pected of management and labor in a 
democracy during peacetime, and (3) 
on the important differences between 
wartime and peacetime conditions. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ECONOMIC 
DEMOCRACY 


At the risk of. being considered an 
easy purveyor , of economic-political 
platitudes, I propose to outline briefly 
at this point some of the main con- 
ceptual ideals which seem to underlie 
our economic and political system. 

Our system of government is based 
on the consent of those who are gov- 
erned. Through a scheme of representa- 
tion the will of a majority of the state’s 
' citizens is enforced on all the citizens, 
and the interests of minorities are pro- 
tected by specific safeguards. The indi- 
vidual citizen is held in high esteem, 
and he is integrated into the social struc- 
ture through a co-related system of 
rights and responsibilities. These rights 
and responsibilities are set forth in 
accordance with the principle of the 
greatest good for the greatest number 
of citizens. The rights are conferred 
on citizens by the state (which is the 
organized expression of the majority’s 
will), and the responsibilities or duties 
are required and enforced by the state. 

The state or government itself has 
its own rights and responsibilities. It 
is entitled at all times to the loyalty of 
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all citizens. It has the right to enforce 
the rules which have been devised for 
the playing of the economic-political 
game. Among its responsibilities are 
(1) the obligation to abide by and make 
effective the will of the majority of its 
citizens, (2) the duty to protect the 
interests of minorities, (3) the duty to 
establish and enforce the rules of eco- 
nomic and political conduct, (4) the 
duty to change these rules as environ- 
mental conditions change, and (5) the 
obligation to provide adequate outlets, 
through the rules, for citizens’ basic 
needs, such as their desires for power, 
for freedom, and for security. 

The last-named responsibility needs 
a little elaboration. I mean that a 
democratic government is obligated to 
establish equality of opportunity and 
a positive freedom for its citizens to 
pursue occupational advancement and 
enhancement of income of various kinds. 
And it is also obligated to provide a 
base of protection and security—a sort 
of negative freedom—from oppression, 
exploitation, or coercion by other citi- 
zens or groups of citizens as these 
citizens exercise their positive freedom 
to enlarge their incomes. 

The rights and responsibilities of citi- 
zens in our democracy are in a sense the 
obverse of the state’s. They are entitled 
to the positive and negative freedoms 
just mentioned above: equality of op- 
portunity to pursue economic welfare 
and gain, and freedom from coercion or 
exploitation by other citizens. They are 
obligated to abide by the will of the 
majority and to obey the rules of the 
game which the majority’s government 
has established. They are obligated, 
further, to respect the rights of minori- 
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ties and to refrain from coercing or 
exploiting other citizens. 

War unquestionably upsets the bal- 
ance between rights and responsibilities, 
both for the state and for its citizens. 
Whether the war is civil or interna- 
tional, it constitutes a dire threat to the 
very existence of the state and a grave 
menace to the lives and interests of the 
citizens. War is the supreme emer- 
gency, and its threat demands every 
urgency of time and effort. There is 
now no time—in fact it may be very 


dangerous—to observe the nice but | 


often tedious amenities of peacetime 
democracy. As during the centuries of 
republican Rome, war usually means the 
creation of temporary dictatorship in a 
democracy. It may well be necessary, 
for the duration, to suspend all or some 
of the rules of the economic game and 
to abrogate many of the rights of mi- 
norities or even of all citizens. 

Ideally, in a wartime democracy the 
citizens voluntarily acquiesce in suspen- 
sion of their rights. Realizing that war 
is the worst threat of all to their positive 
and negative freedoms and to their se- 
curity, they agree that their responsi- 
bilities to the state far outweigh their 
rights, and they give themselves over 
freely to the task of vanquishing the 
common enemy so that, after the danger 
has passed and the emergency is over, 
they may once more enjoy these rights, 
newly secured and dearly preserved. 

Democracy in the economic field finds 
expression in the free-enterprise system. 
As has already been suggested, every 
person is supposed to have freedom of 
choice and an equal opportunity to ob- 
tain education and training and to enter 
whatever field of economic enterprise he 
sees fit. With this freedom goes compe- 
tition with other persons, the chance of 
making profits, and the risk of incurring 
losses. In the idealized economic sys- 
tem of classical form, competition is 
free, pure, and perfect; long-period re- 


turns are “normal”; entry into enter- 
prise and employment is free; the fac- 
tors of production are mobile, and the 
owners of the factors know their mar- 
kets; savings and investment are equal 
and are sufficient to the expanding wants 
of the population; as technology brings 
about cost reductions, prices are com- 
mensurately reduced to consumers; and 
resources are “fully” employed. The 
government enforces the relatively sim- 
ple rules of the game—performance of 
contracts freely entered into—and the 
price system does the rest. 


LABOR AND MANAGEMENT IN 
PEACETIME DEMOCRACY 


Let us try to ‘translate these con- 
ceptual ideals into the hard realities of 
our economic and political life in Amer- 
ica. Before we can talk about the war 
program, however, we must first have a 
brief look at our prewar, peacetime 
economy. 

Compared with the smoothed-over, 
idealized portrait sketched above, the. 
economic-political system that we ac- 
tually see in the cold morning light dur- 
ing peacetime is not very pleasant. We 
see an economic system of tremendous 
size and complexity in which certain 
persons have attained enormous power, 
power which appears to be unmatched 
by corresponding responsibility. We 
see at the same time great insecurity 
resulting from the complexity of the 
system and from the relatively untram- 
meled power of certain persons within 
the system. As a result of this inse- 
curity each enterprise and each group 
tries to protect itself without much re- 
gard for other enterprises and groups. 
One main method of self-protection is 
control of the market and restriction of 
output. As a result of such restriction 
the prices of most commodities are rigid 
rather than flexible, and the price 
mechanism operates imperfectly. In- 
vestment now lags behind, now exceeds, 
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saving. Prices are not reduced in pro- 
portion to the cost reductions made 
possible by technological advance. In- 
come distribution is institutionally un- 
equal, i.e., inequalities in income distri- 
bution are greater than those which 
might be justified by differences in hu- 
man capacities. Total income falls 
short of potential practical capacity and 
there is underemployment of resources. 

In the political field one frequently 
sees the wills of majorities defeated by 
the activities of well-organized minori- 
ties who have been able to influence 
election results and who have become 
expert in the pressure tactics of lobby- 
ing. 


Employers during peacetime 


As an individual, no employer—even 
though he be a corporation with billions 
of dollars of assets—-is in a position to 
adopt what might be considered long- 
range social policies. Competition, 
however monopolistic or restricted or 
indirect, compels him to think chiefly 
of his own interests. He cannot afford, 
as a rule, to risk losses in the pursuit 
of what might seem to him to be desir- 
able social goals, and, as a matter of 
fact, even if he did pursue such goals 
unmindful of possible losses, his efforts 
by themselves would fall far short of at- 
taining the goals. So he pursues his 
own “selfish” way, and as a result of 
the exercise of his positive freedom 
there is all too frequently to be found 
an exploitation * of consumers, investors, 
employees, and competitors (particu- 
larly small business competitors). 

Consumers are exploited through 
monopolistic restriction of output (in 
quantity or quality or both) and high 
prices. Investors are often exploited 
by “insiders” who use the corporations’ 


1The term “exploitation” is here used to 
mean the provision of returns or real income 
below what would be possible in a perfectly 
competitive, free economic system. 


profits for their own gains. Small com- 
petitors may be put out of the way by 
means of unfair practices. And workers 
may be treated like economic serfs and 
denied all democratic freedom of expres- 
sion with respect to the conditions under 
which they obtain and retain employ- 
ment. 


Labor during peacetime 


It is a decided commonplace that in 
peacetime under modern conditions the 
typical unorganized worker is an eco- 
nomic and political underdog. There is 
relatively little opportunity as a rule for 
him to exercise his positive freedom, 
and his negative freedom as well is often 
largely theoretical. So he tries to help 
himself by organizing into unions. He 
may also try to get the government to 
help him, i.e., to compel everyone else 
to observe and respect his freedoms. 

Once organized and once in fuller pos- 
session of their freedoms, workers do 
not appear to behave very differently 
from any other economic group. ‘True, 
they have the not-too-distant memory of 
past repression and exploitation, and 
they are aware that for the most part 
they are not in a position to make the 
important economic decisions of the Na- 
tion: these things distinguish them from 
employers. But these things often also 
reinforce their own “selfish” policies. 
They feel more insecure than most other 
groups, and, feeling so, they are often 
prone to pursue monopolistic objectives 
and use tactics that are not broadly so- 
cial. Too many unions restrict output 
and help to exploit consumers. Some- 
times they are even in a position to 
exploit employers. In their exercise of 
positive economic power they sometimes 
also deny to nonunion minorities the lat- 
ter’s negative freedom from coercion. 


Peacetime economic democracy possible 


Now I am not yet prepared to admit 
that there’ is anything in the American 
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environment or anything in the nature 
of American men that makes it impos- 
sible for the free-enterprise system to 
work tolerably well, or for labor peace 
and good will to exist. I recognize the 
enormity of the problems which the 
growth of technology has made for us, 
and I concede that industrial maturity 
sharpens economic-political conflict, 
adds to the feeling of insecurity, and 
swells the demand for greater security. 
I am unable to deny, moreover, that 
the American environment tends to pro- 
duce a narrowly selfish, get-rich-quick 
attitude and an indifference to the social 
good. But I do hold back from any 
conclusion from these facts which says 
that economic and political democracy 
is a luxury which can no longer be af- 
forded even in peacetime. I have seen 
political democracy working well in 
many situations; I have seen economic 
democracy operating satisfactorily in 
certain industries; and I have seen la- 
bor democracy, between unions and em- 
ployers and within unions, functioning 
successfully in such an atmosphere of 
realistic good faith that there was no 
substantial coercion of anybody by any- 
one—employer, unionist, nonunionist, 
investor, or consumer. ‘Therefore I feel 
that it is too soon to conclude that these 
democracies cannot be made practically 
universal, under proper governmental 
supervision. 


DEMANDS OF TOTAL WAR 


We come then to the question of what 
may reasonably be expected of employ- 
ers and unions during a period of total 
war. I assume that everyone in Amer- 
ica wishes to win the war. 

Certainly one of the chief things we 
have a right to expect is a penetrating 
realization on all sides—by big busi- 
ness; by small business and farmers; 
by AFL unions, CIO unions, Railroad 
Brotherhoods, and other independent 
unions; and by political leaders—of the 


meaning of “total war.” Our totali- 
tarian enemies have brought us to a 
really desperate national emergency. 
They have achieved internal unity by 
force and propaganda, and they have 
won some great victories, partly at least, 
because of disunity among and within 
their democratic adversaries. There- 
fore the need for real unity within Amer- 
ica is unprecedentedly overwhelming. 
Every person and group must accept 
hardship and make sacrifices in order 
to help attain this unity and meet the 
emergency successfully. , 

On what principle or principles should 
sacrifices be expected and be made? 
Surely no one would claim that it is 
just for any person or group to seek to 
make profit out of the emergency. Sec- 
ond, not only must everyone be willing 
to forgo personal gain and to sacrifice 
personal welfare; everyone must also 
believe that everyone else is making a 
relatively equal contribution. In other 
words, there must be adherence to the 
principle of relative equality of sacri- 
fice; otherwise there will be conflict, 
distrust, and disunity. 

Every person and every group, then, 
should voluntarily agree to considerable 
restriction on his positive freedom to 
seek economic gain and on his negative 
freedom to escape coercion and “ex- 
ploitation.” His willingness to accept 
such a sacrifice should be based on a 
clear understanding of a simple fact: 
that sacrifices are necessary now in 
order that enemies who recognize no 
freedoms may be conquered; in other 
words, unless some measure of freedom 
is given up now and the war is won, 
there will be no freedoms to enjoy when 
peace is restored. 


MANAGEMENT Durma WARTIME 


For employers and upper-income- 
bracket persons this fact should suggest 
a willingness to forgo their usual free- 
dom to make business decisions without 


we 
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regard to social goals. Employers 
should be willing, for the duration of 
the emergency, to obey the state’s orders 
with respect to the terms and markets 
under and in which they buy or hire 
the factors of production and sell their 
commodities. They should agree to 
forgo the profits that they might other- 
wise believe themselves entitled to; 
they should agree to severe excess- 
profits taxation for their enterprises and 
severe surtaxes for their incomes. And 
they should recognize organizations of 
their workmen and sign collective bar- 
gaining agreements with them in com- 
plete good faith with respect to the 
conditions of employment; they should, 
in short, agree to relinquish all forms of 
antiunionism and to submit all unsettled 
disputes with unions to mediation and 
arbitration. 

I venture to suggest this creed for 
management not solely because I be- 
lieve it is in the present public interest. 
I preach it because I believe it will help 
to pave the way for domestic peace and 
prosperity after the war and because I 
believe it will best serve employers’ own 
private interests during both war and 
peace. 

The wartime advantages of such a 
program include the prevention of infla- 
tionary, runaway markets; the uninter- 
rupted production of the materials of 
war; and peaceful, no-strike labor rela- 
tions. Unions will not be hasty to strike 
for higher wage rates or for other rea- 
sons if they do not believe that employ- 
ers are getting “gravy” from the war 
effort. Almost nothing could be better 
calculated to make workers willing to 
undergo their sacrifices than a belief 
that employers were really making their 
own contributions in good faith. 

Everyone knows that, if the war is 
won, the peacetime economic-political 
problems at home and abroad will be 
tremendous. In broadest terms, per- 
haps the chief problem will be to find 


channels which will give adequate demo- 
cratic expression to the forces which 
produced the complex of Nazism and 
Hitler and the things we are fighting 
to stamp out. We rightly loathe Hit- 
lerism, but we would be mad to ig- 
nore the forces which made him? I 
am convinced that a broad, realistic, 
soundly conceived program of manage- 
ment-union co-operation under govern- 
ment supervision would go far toward 
giving expression to fundamental social 
forces and needs. 


UnionismM DURING WARTIME 


What contributions and sacrifices to 
the national welfare may justly be ex- 
pected from organized labor during the 
war emergency? Anyone attempting to 
work out a thoughtful answer to this 
question cannot overlook four important 
labor-relations facts: (1) When the war 
broke out, unions were only beginning 
to achieve real and substantial economic- 
political power. (2) Unlike the status 
of unionism in Great Britain and in cer- 
tain industrial and geographic segments 
of the American economy, the position 
of American unionism in general has 
always been precarious and insecure; 
unions are not yet an accepted part of 
the general American social and eco- 
nomic pattern. (3) Unions usually try 
to win recognition and security during 
periods of business prosperity, but for 
the most part they have never had the 
time to dig in and consolidate their 
gains so as to withstand the attritionary 
effects of depression periods. (4) 
Union leaders remember bitterly the 


2I refer not only to the international eco- 
nomic and political monstrosities created by 
the Versailles peace pact, but also to the in- 
ternal barriers to a free economy created by 
cartelization programs and unwise monetary 
policies. AI these things deprived many Euro- 
peans, particularly Germans, of their positive 
and negative freedoms and their desires for 
economic gain and for security, and made them 
susceptible to the demagoguery of Hitler. f 
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large growth in union membership and 
strength during World War I and the 
losses they incurred when the postwar 
depression and the antiunion employers’ 
open-shop drive hit them almost simul- 
taneously. 


These facts help to explain why. 


unions might be loath to make sacri- 
fices or to relinquish any opportunity 
to gain economic power and security. 
Yet, insofar as they are able to take a 
broad, long view, they too must realize 
that, if they are to be free at all after 
the war to seek power and security, they 
must voluntarily give up some of their 
freedom now in the common cause. 


Reasons for labor’s sacrifices 


There are also some hard economic 
facts which should prompt labor to 
make sacrifices for the war effort: 


1. Inflation is an economic scourge 
which usually has accompanied nations’ 
war efforts, and deflation is another, 
' equally evil, scourge which has sonOwee 
such efforts. 

2. War inflation comes about prima- 
rily as a result of the government’s 
seeking to buy great quantities of war 
goods ina hurry. The greatly increased 
demand causes the prices of the goods 
(and of the production factors, includ- 
ing labor, which make the goods) to 
rise. The prices of civilian or nonwar 
goods tend also to increase because the 
producers of such goods, in competition 
with the producers of war goods, must 
pay higher prices for the production fac- 
tors. The main reason, however, for 
the rise in the prices of civilian goods 
‘lies in the increased amount of pur- 
chasing power which consumers have at 
their disposal as a result of the huge 
government expenditures for war goods, 
while at the same time the supply of 
civilian goods decreases because many 
civilian plants are converted to war 
goods production. 


t 


3. The government may get money 
to pay for its purchases by borrowing 
from the banks or by borrowing from 
the citizen-consumers or by taxing, or 
by using all three sources. The first 
represents a net addition to the quantity 
of money or purchasing power; the sec- 
ond and third represent a transfer of 
purchasing power from citizens to state, 
and no net addition to purchasing 
power. Under the first, the prices of 
civilian goods tend to rise much more 
than under the second or third. 

4, When the prices of labor and of 
the other production factors rise—i.e., 
when labor and other costs of enter- , 
prisers increase—there is a tendency for 
the prices of finished goods to rise be- 
cause enterprisers, wishing to protect 
profit margins, adjust output to lower 
levels than they would in the absence 
of the cost increases. (This is not to 
deny that increases in demand are the 
main price-raising force.) 

5. Since inflation in itself is a very 
expensive and socially unjust way of 
taxing citizens to pay for the war, and 
because each economic group enlarges 
the extent of inflation through efforts 
to protect its real-income position (by 
asking for higher prices for the things 
it sells), every effort should be made to 
avoid or minimize it. 


Wage rates 


On the assumptions, then, that em- 
ployers and rentiers have agreed in good 
faith to the principle of relative equality 
of economic sacrifice, that employers 
have contributed substantially to union 
security by renouncing all direct and 
subtle antiunion measures and by bar- 
gaining with unions in complete good 
faith, and that adequate government 
controls are employed, the Nation may 
justly ask organized labor to do the fol- 
lowing things: With respect to wage 
rates, unions might well confine their 
demands for increases to substandard 
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workers, the term “substandard” being 
applied here to workers whose wage 
rates are lower than the rates of similar 
workers in other plants in the local com- 
munity. In other words, demands for 
‘general wage rate advances should be 
voluntarily relinquished. It is true that 
in peacetime there is social and eco- 
nomic justification for labor’s demand 
that wage rates should keep pace with 
advances in cost of living and in labor 
productivity. But this is wartime, and 
it should be clearly remembered that my 
suggestion here is based on the assump- 
tion that the government is holding 
down the cost of living by rigid price 
control and rationing of commodities, 
including farm products, and that the 
Government, and not employers or ren- 
tiers, is appropriating the gains of in- 
creased productivity through heavy, 
progressive taxation. 

Labor cannot avoid the evil effects 
of inflation merely by agreeing to stabi- 
lize wage rates. It is weekly earnings 
that represent the potential price-raising 
force. Earnings during wartime tend to 
rise considerably even if wage rates are 
the same as in peacetime, because of the 


substantial increase in numbers of hours 


worked per week and because some of 
these hours are paid for, under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act and under union 
agreements, at one-and-a-half times the 
regular wage rate. For a considerable 
period of time, at least, then, Jabor’s 
earnings more than keep pace with in- 
creases in living costs, even at the same 
wage rates. But labor—like employers, 
rentiers, and farmers—should not ex- 
pect to keep its plane of living intact 
during the emergency. Unions might 
well therefore agree to a compulsory 
savings plan, under which certain per- 
centages of weekly earnings—the per- 
centages varying with the amounts of 
such earnings—would be deducted by 
employers for the purchase of war 
stamps and bonds. Such a plan would 
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help to avoid inflation by transferring 
purchasing power from consumers to 
the government. 


Labor relations 


With respect to labor relations, 
American unions might well, in response 
to employers’ bona fide execution of 
their promise to provide union status 
and security, yield for the duration their 
demand for the union shop and the 
checkoff of dues; agree to give up all 
use of the strike weapon; and agree to 
submit all unsettled union-employer and 
interunion disputes to mediation and 
arbitration. 

My suggestion on these points is 
based on a belief that union demands 
for some form of closed shop and check- 
off spring mainly from a feeling of 
uncertainty and insecurity about em- 
ployers’ attitudes and intentions toward 
unionism; but if employers give con- 
vincing evidence that they accept union- 
ism aS a permanent, important part of 
the social-economic structure, the unions 
may well, as in Great Britain and on 
American railroads, forget about closed 
shops and devote themselves to selling 
unionism to all the workers. It would 
seem, moreover, that a voluntary aban- 
doning of closed-shop demands and ‘of 
the strike, under the assumed condi- 
tions, would be in the unions’ own long- 
run interests, for such a move would go 
far to improve relations with employers 

“and might well allay the fears of the 
middle class over unionism—fears which 
periodically try to find expression in 
repressive antiunion legislation. 


REASONABLE EXPECTATIONS 


In view of the seriousness and ur- 
gency of the emergency, it does not seem 
unreasonable to ask for these contribu- 
tions from management and from or- 
ganized labor. ‘They should have been 
asked and obtained of union and em- 
ployer leaders much more than a year 
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ago by the Government. On its side, 
the Government should have been ready 
to show these leaders the inside infor- 
mation that would have established in 
their minds and hearts the seriousness 
of the situation. And the Government, 


including Congressmen, might have been , 


expected to make its own forthright con- 
tribution by aggressive price control and 
rationing of all important commodities 
and by other medsures. Unfortunately 
there has been too much backing and 
filling on all sides, too much of a tend- 
ency to fiddle while civilization burns. 
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Collective Bargaining and Accelerated Production 


By CLINTON S. GOLDEN 


START this discussion with what is 

perhaps the most interesting expe- 
rience during my nearly forty years in 
the labor movement. It is a story about 
collective bargaining and increased pro- 
duction. 

The first part of this story took place 
in June 1941. On behalf of the then 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee 
(now the United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica, USA-CIO) I wrote the vice presi- 
dent of a large airplane corporation, 
pointing out several major factors that 
were retarding production. We were in 
the process of renegotiating our ‘first 
contract in this plant of his corporation, 
and throughout the conferences dealing 
with wages and other working condi- 
tions the talk of the union committee- 
men led to the poor quality welding rod, 
the heat-treating bottleneck, the high 
percentage of scrapped propeller blades, 
and other things that were holding down 
production. In my letter I recounted 
these, and proposed a program of union- 
management co-operation designed (1) 
to eliminate them and (2) to continue 
such joint efforts for the purpose of in- 
creasing propeller blade output. 

I thought this constructive proposal 
might well clarify the heated and con- 
fused conferences and give management 
somewhat more confidence in the union. 
The vice president was harassed because 
of the lagging production in this plant, 
and he looked upon his collective bar- 
gaining relations with his ‘employees as 
one of the things that was keeping him 
from getting on with the production job. 
But instead of taking advantage of this 
offer to help him get on with his major 
job, as I thought he would, the vice 
president reacted negatively. He said 
the letter was “damnable.” It was ob- 
vious that he took it as a personal at- 


tack upon his executive and managerial 
ability. Apparently the idea of workers 


_participating in the solution of operat- 
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ing problems so infuriated him that he 
was blinded to the possibilities of union- 
management co-operation. 


LETTER RELEASED TO NEWSPAPERS 


The letter only raised the temperature 
of the already overheated conference. 
A strike seemed unavoidable, and in an 
effort to offset the bitter press campaign 
which at the time was maligning organ- 
ized labor for striking I released this 
letter to the newspapers as an example 
of constructive union proposals to in- 
crease armament output. Here is what 
one of the Pittsburgh papers of June 11, 
1941, reported: 


“Mismanagement is rampant and inex- 
cusable,” Golden charged. He declared 
that in the past eleven months a total of 
2,195 propellers have been scrapped—an 
average of 200 a month—because of man- 
agement inefficiencies and poor quality of 
materials, 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
Army and Navy Intelligence officials have 
been deeply concerned about the heavy 
loss of propellers through scrapping and at 
one time it was feared saboteurs might be 
at work in the plant. 

SWOC tenders its wunion-management 
plan as a solution to this problem. 


The strike-hysteria campaign of the 
press was not abated by this construc- 
tive proposal, but was increased by hints 
of “saboteurs.” 

Not only this, but local Government 
inspectors called the newspapers and 
threatened dire consequences unless 
they suppressed this proposal. These 
inspectors, like management, took the 
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proposal as a personal attack upon their 
ability, and demanded that the news- 
papers refuse to print it. Government 
officials in Washington reacted no more 
favorably, since they did not even honor 
a copy of the proposal with a form ac- 
knowledgment. And, of course, they did 


nothing about this bad production situa- - 


tion in a plant turning out a product 
which was then a publicly acknowledged 
bottleneck in the airplane program. 

The accuracy of the letter, however, 
was never questioned—in fact, the ef- 
forts of Government inspectors to censor 
it seemed to confirm it, and certainly 
management’s actions did. The heat- 
treating bottleneck described in the let- 
ter was immediately broken by farming 
a portion of this work out to a neighbor- 
ing plant which I had mentioned in my 
proposal. A better quality welding rod 
was substituted for the inferior product 
used. And the other suggestions were 
largely adopted. But in doing so man- 
agement made it plain that its em- 
ployees were hired to work and not to 
tell it how to produce propellers. Ex- 
cept for the immediate suggestions con- 
tained in my proposal, all of which came 
originally from the men in the plant, the 
technical knowledge of this plant’s thou- 
sand workers went unused, and the war 
production program suffered accordingly 
—that is, until management later de- 
cided to utilize this huge reservoir of 
technical knowledge bottled up in its 
employees’ minds. 

This brings me to the second’ part of 
this story—how by July of this year 
bitter, hostile, negative collective bar- 
gaining relations had grown into whole- 
some, positive, constructive, joint union- 
management efforts to achieve optimum 
efficiency and maximum propeller blade 
output in this plant, now grown to more 
than 3,500 workers, located in a differ- 
ent site and manned largely by newly 
trained workers. 


WPB’s Report ON LABOR- 
MANAGEMENT CO-OPERATION 


Here is the second half of this story, 
as told by a field investigator of the 
War Production Board. I quote from 
the highlights of a semiconfidential re- 
port he made on July 17, 1942, after 
visiting this propeller blade plant for 
several days: 


The plant was one of 20 experimental 
plants chosen by the WPB for the estab- 
lishment of joint war production drive 
committees. . . . The company designated 
five representatives on the committee, and 
the five union representatives include the 


_secretary, president, and chairman of the 


grievance committee of the local union. 
The committee chairman is a management 
man and the secretary is from the union. 


There are eight suggestion boxes in the 
plant. Approximately 700 suggestions were 
submitted since March 17, and, at the tıme 
of my visit, the boxes were crammed... . 

The majority of suggestions received and 
reviewed to date concern themselves with 
methods and procedures formerly over- 
looked by management. They are of the 
simple type, but relatively important to the 
production drive. ... 

The feeling of participation and the de- 
sire to win the war have inspired the work- 
ers to greater production. It was esti- 
mated that production has increased by at 
least 10 per cent since the inception of the 
joint committee. ... 

Management has accepted both the union 
and the committee as essential factors in 
the establishment of satisfactory industrial 
relations and increased production. .. . 

The plant manager said, “If I had be- 
fore me the question of setting up a joint 
management-labor committee all over again, 
I most certainly would do it.” Local union 
leaders, employed in the plant, were enthu- 
siastic about the drive. Management, they 
said, is co-operating. Industrial relations, 
they emphasized, are excellent. They agreed 
that the motivating force behind the drive 
is Jabor’s feeling of actual participation. 
The national and district officers of the 
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USA-CIO all attributed the success of this 
. committee to the “complete” participation 
of the union in all production drive activi- 
ties. 


' CHANGE IN MANAGEMENT’S ATTITUDE 


I count this story as one of my 
most interesting experiences in a long 
life in the labor movement because so 
much progress has been made in union- 
management co-operation in a plant 
where, in June 1941, one short year ago, 
the prospects for such a development 
seemed years away. ‘This story con- 
veys, in a way that mere generalities 
cannot, what lies behind the develop- 
ment of union-management co-operation 
out of collective bargaining on wages, 
hours, and so forth. Basically, as this 
story reveals, it is the attitude of man- 
agement. The members of the USA- 
CIO local union wanted to help manage- 
ment increase production in June of 
1941 as much as they do now. The re- 
markable achievements made in five 
months of this year could have as easily 
been made a year earlier. Not until 
management changed its attitude, how- 
ever, were these propeller workers able 
to make the contribution they have to- 
ward greater output. 

In June 1941, when I proposed joint 
labor-management co-operation to in- 
crease cutput, the vice president said, 
“Nol” I cited several cases where the 
steelworkers union had helped increase 
production from 20 to more than 50 per 
cent, but to no avail. Then, why, less 
than a year later, did he agree to just 
such a joint program? ‘The answer is 
simply that a limited measure of Gov- 
ernment recognition had been given to 
the feasibility and desirability of joint 
union-management co-operation. 

On the last day of February 1942 Mr. 
Donald M. Nelson, chairman of the 
War Production Board, proposed that 
management and labor in war plants 
should establish joint committees to ac- 


celerate armament output. This an- 
nouncement, at last, gave recognition to 
an objective of organized labor that had 
its origin in the post-World War I pe- 
riod. ‘In the needle trades, on the rail- 
roads, in a Government arsenal during 
the last war, and in several steel and 
allied metal plants, unions had success- 
fully co-operated with management in 
raising production, eliminating waste, 
and improving quality of output. Still 
other unions during the last two decades 
have sought participation for their mem- 
bers in helping management make vital 
operating decisions. But not until Don- 
ald Nelson placed the WPB’s stamp of 
approval on such a program did the vice 
president of this large aircraft firm agree 
to union-management co-operation. And 
his case is generally typical of the whole 
of American industry. 


PRoBLEMS To Be SOLVED 


WPB’s production drive and the crea- 
tion of joint labor-management com- 
mittees, popularly called Nelson com- 
mittees, present a challenge to both 
management and organized labor. In 
the light of several years of experience 
in union-management co-operation and 
five months of experience with Nelson 
committees, I want to emphasize some 
of the problems that management and 
organized labor must solve if they are 
to make a success of their joint efforts 
to raise armament output. I shall con- 
fine myself to what I consider to be 
the five most important problems. 


Handling grievances 


Joint labor-management committees 
to raise production are not substitutes 
for the regular union grievance commit- 
tees and contractual procedure for han- 
dling grievances; they are extensions of 
the collective bargaining process. It is 
vitally important, to be sure, that the 
two functions be kept separate, but 
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grievances should not be neglected be- 
cause of production problems. 

I have in mind the case of a large 
international union, which happens to 
be a CIO affiliate, that has virtually 
abandoned its grievance adjustment 
function for Nelson committees. This 
is unsound, and can only lead to serious 
difficulties. To neglect the settlement 
of just, or even alleged, grievances is to 
_ hang a dead weight around the neck of 
Nelson committees. In fact, grievances- 
as-usual may be such a dead weight. 
What is needed in wartime, whenever 
greater output of armaments is the 
prime objective, is even more effective 
and expeditious methods of grievance 
adjustment than those outlined in peace- 
time collective bargaining contracts. 

Speedier—streamlined not only in 
contract provisions but in spirit of 
administration by both management 
and union officials—settlement of griev- 
ances is an essential requirement for the 
successful functioning of joint labor- 
management production committees. 
Such speedy disposition of worker com- 
plaints can be neglected only at the 
expense of war output. Previous 
experience in this phase of union- 
management co-operation indicates that 
those Nelson committees that are not 
founded upon this principle may run 
‘into serious difficulties early in their 
existence. When they do, the answer 
to such difficulties, more times than not, 
will be found in the breakdown of griev- 
ance adjustment machinery. 


The union shop 


Union-management co-operation, 
whether of the elementary and informal 
type represented by Nelson committees 
or of the more carefully thought-out and 
formalized type of production commit- 
tees that predate WPB’s production 
drive, constitutes a partnership between 
workers and management. The former 
select their union as the instrumentality 


to effectuate this partnership, which is 
based upon the common understanding 
that their mutual welfare depends upon 
optimum efficiency, maximum produc- 
tion, and minimum waste. Any union 
whose membership in a given plant is 
not all-inclusive cannot properly effec- 
tuate such a partnership. It is handi- 
capped from the beginning most seri- 
ously, if not fatally. Before discussing 
this factor, let us look more fully into 
the question of partnership, 

I want to quote from a speech 
given by Mr. C. J. Symington of the 
Symington-Gould Corporation on June 
29, 1942. Really to appreciate his re- 
marks it is necessary to observe that 
he is a man from the “old school” in 
industrial management. Under the im- 
petus of the war Mr. Symington has 
come quite a distance along the road 
of union-management co-operation. His 
former views reflected those of the usual 
open-shop industrialist. The point of 
emphasis in this discussion is his cur- 
rent viewpoint: 


We have seen a Labor-Management Pro- 
duction Drive Committee come into being 
and go to work in one of our plants. Even 
though it has been functioning less than 
three months we believe the basic idea is 
a workable means of materially assisting 
in the production of the many Materials 
needed for the war effort. . 

Our labor situation was stable under a. 
“union shop” contract [the union is a local 
of the United Steelworkers of America]. 

. . Our first step was to reach an under- 
standing with the . . . union to the effect 
thet the’labor-management committee idea 
dealt only with matters relating to “more 
production”; that matters ordinarily com- 
ing within the field of our contract with 
the union could not and would not be the 
business of the Labor-Management Produc- 
tion Drive Committee... . 

You will be interested to know that 
within thirty days after the drive was 
launched . . . our production jumped 14 
per cent in volume and the output per man- 
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hour increased 8.75 per cent... . Mr. Don- 


ald Nelson, in inaugurating the War Pro- 
duction Drive, indicated the necessity and 
desire of the Government for an increase 
of 25 per cent in production. Our... goal 
is 40 per cent over what the production of 
the plant was before the drive got under 
way. ... We are confident that the efforts 
of the committee will result in our obtain- 
ing the maximum production from our fa- 
cilities and our manpower. ... 

It has been said that we should not waste 
time and energy in developing what kind 
of peace we will make, or what problems 
we must face in the postwar readjustment, 
until after we have won the war. But, if 
it can be definitely proven that in the melt- 
ing pot of actual practice during the war, 
the labor-management committee plan of 
the War Production Drive headquarters has 
been responsible for a real improvement in 
labor relations and instrumental in stepping 
up production during the war period, is it 
not possible that the same basic idea of a 
partnership—tabor, management and Gov- 
ernment—in the spirit of wholehearted co- 
operation, will be the means of solving a 
great many of the problems to arise in the 
inevitable postwar readjustment? 


Mr. Symington’s statement speaks for 
itself. Union-management co-operation 
to increase output represents a long step 
toward full and complete partnership 
between workers and management. The 
Nelson committees are opening new 
fields for the extension of collective bar- 
gaining practices and methods. They 
are predicated upon the old adage that 
“two heads are better than one, even 
if one is a cabbage head.” 

Granting organized labor the status 
of a partner with management in indus- 
try, however, can best be built upon the 
solid foundation of the union shop. We 
are currently going through a transi- 
tional period from sole bargaining rec- 
ognition to the union shop. The Na- 
tional War Labor Board has adopted 
as its official policy in war industries 
the maintenance-of-membership form of 
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union recognition. ‘This is obviously a 
temporary expedient. It is also some- 
what hypocritical. It reminds one of 
the Dunkerque—-Pearl Harbor period 
when many Americans favored “all aid 
to the allies short of war.” 

Let us examine this policy. At what 
point did one drop such aid? When 
such aid was sent to the bottom of the 
ocean by an Axis submarine, did not 
that call for still more aid? The, more 
serious the situation of the Allies grew, 
the more essential the aid, even though, 
as it turned out, that aid meant war. 
The War Labor Board’s policy is of the 
same kind of illogical thinking. To 
paraphrase the above-mentioned slogan, 
the Board’s policy is “all security to the 
union short of the union shop.” The 
more the particular union needs se- 
curity, the more it needs the union shop. 
At what point does the need for security 
take secondary consideration to “short 
of the union shop”? Clearly then, as 
the former led to war, the latter policy 
on this major domestic question will 
lead to the union shop—and, very likely, 
before the war is won. Not the least 
reason for this, of course, will be that 
the Nelson committees increasingly will 
bog down where the union shop is 
absent. 


Proceeds of greater productivity 


The failure of the Nelson committees 
to provide for the equitable distribution 
of the proceeds of their increased pro- 
duction to workers and owners alike is 
one of the reasons why I make the fun- 
damental distinction between them and 
what we know as union-management co- 
operation. One of the basic principles 
of union-management co-operation, as 
it developed prior to the birth of the 
Nelson committees, is the following pro- 
vision which is incorporated into several 
union-management agreements between 
the United Steelworkers of America and 
steel or allied metal firms: 


- 
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The management and the union shall 
share equitably any benefits so obtained 
through regularized employment, better 
working conditions, increased earnings, 
lower costs, and other feasible ways. 


The absence of this provision in the 
establishment of the Nelson committees, 
I hasten to add, may not prove fatal to 
them in their early stages. The war 
has provided a psychological impetus 
for increasing output that in ordinary 
times is lacking. This impetus, plus 
‘citations for patriotic service in the 
army of production, individual cash 
awards, and so forth, may prove to be 
adequate substitutes for the above- 
quoted principle. Not for higher profits 
nor for more wages, but for victory over 
the Axis, management and unions are 
getting together to achieve total war 
production. But as the fervor for 
greater output generated by the war 
wears off, and as we pass from a war 
to a postwar peace economy, the sur- 
vival of Nelson committees may well 
depend upon their ability to embrace 
this principle as much as any other one 
factor. 


Loss of employment 


Another basic principle of union- 
management co-operation that falls in 
the same category as the preceding one 
is the following provision, also taken 
from union-management co-operation 
agreements of the USA-CIO with steel 
and allied metal firms: 


Nobody is to lose his job as a result of 
any improvement that is installed. If ways 
are discovered to do more work with less 
labor, they are to be put in gradually, and 
then only with the consent of the union and 
the management. They shall be installed 
in such a way that no discharges are neces- 
sary—as for instance at a time when sales 
and output are increasing, or in the regular 
labor turnover. 


The rapidly expanding employment, 
situation prevailing at many war plants 
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where Nelson committees have been 
adopted, it is obvious, makes this basic 
principle nonessential for the immediate 
success of these committees. The es- 
sential nature of this principle in ordi- 
nary times is obvious. Therefore, it is 
not necessary to elaborate upon it, par- 
ticularly because it is so closely tied in 
with the following and largest problem 
confronting the War Production Drive 
and the Nelson committees. 


Central planning 


The absence of central planning has 
already dealt a serious blow to the ef- 
fectiveness of Nelson committees in war 
plants, and, unless quickly corrected, 
may for years greatly impede if not 
destroy the entire idea of joint co- 
operation between management and 
workers to increase production. Let us 
first look at some really remarkable re- 
sults of Nelson committees and then see 
the almost disastrous effects on Nelson 
committees resulting from inadequate 
central national planning in the war 
production program. 

The steel industry is one example. 
In July 1942 the War Production Board 
announced, “Steel Records Shattered,” 
and made a detailed report, excerpts 
from which are given below: 


Labor-management committees in seven 
steel plants have reported new increases 
in steel production. Committees in eight 
other steel companies have reported recent 
increases in war production. 

In eleven of the plants there are CIO 
unions; in one plant both a CIO and AFL ` 
union and in the remaining three plants no 
union organization has been reported to 
War Production Drive headquarters. 

The Production Drive Committee of the 
Wood Works Division of the Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corporation, at McKeesport, 
Pa., telegraphed: “Employees . . . have 
surpassed goals set by Production Drive 
Committee for month of June with a ‘to- 
tal of 1,117 tons against our goal of 1,100 
tons a4. 
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The War Production Drive Committee 
of the Cleveland, Ohio, Consolidated Works 
of the American Steel & Wire Company re- 
ported that 65 records have been broken 
in the last three months ... 

The Hamilton, Ohio, plant of the Ameri- 
can Rolling Mil Company had broken its 
pig iron production record for the fourth 
consecutive month, topping the May out- 
put by 314 tons. 

The War Production Drive Committee 
in the Ashland, Ky., plant of the same 
corporation, telegraphed Donald M. Nel- 
son, Chairman of the War Production 
Board: “We have made the one thousandth 
production and maintenance record since 
Pearl Harbor, consisting of 624 operating 
production records and 376 maintenance 
records. During June -also set a new 
monthly high for shipments of steel, largely 
plates and sheets, topping the previous 
monthly shipping record set in May 1941 
by 1,886 tons.” 

The Production Drive Committee in the 
Ambridge, Pa., plant of the Wyckoff Drawn 
Steel Company reported that plant and the 
' Chicago, Il., plant had shipped a total of 
21,081 tons in June, breaking the previous 
monthly shipping record set in May of 
20,268 tons. This is the sixth consecutive 
month new records have been set. 


SHORTAGE OF MATERIALS 


Now weigh these remarkable results 
—showing the great contribution work- 
ers can make to production when given 
the opportunity—against the following 
dismal report contained in a trade jour- 
nal in the steel industry: 


Detroit—Shortage of material is the off- 
-cial explanation of enforced slowdowns 
now being issued to war production plants, 
but the real reason is a serious unbalance 
in the over-all planning of military equip- 
ment manufacture.t 


This refers to war plants in the auto- 
motive industry that in August were 
curtailing operations for lack of mate- 
rials, principally steel. The situation is 
the same in the basic-material industry 

1 Steel, August 3, 1942, p. 57. 
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of steel. Here open-hearth workers are 
losing full-time employment because of 
the diminishing flow of scrap to the 
mills. And, in turn, the steel-making 
departments are unable to provide suff- 
cient steel to keep the rolling-mill de- 
partments working full time. 

The net result of this almost criminal 
lack of central co-ordinated national 
planning is not only to destroy the 
morale of workers, but to make them 
bitter toward Nelson committees. One 
such worker recently told me: 


We just broke all production records on 
my mill, and we received honors for doing 
it. But where are we? We speeded our- 
Selves out of full-time work. We knocked 
ourselves out of one day’s work a week. 
We are rolling in four days what we used 
to do in five, and we’re sent home on the 
fifth day. Where is this all leading us to? 


I explained, or at least I tried to, 
that this was not necessarily a by- 
product of the Nelson committee in his 
plant. I told him that efforts to correct 
this lack of central planning may return 
him and his fellow workers to five full 
days’ work a week. But I left my talk 
with him without the satisfaction of 
feeling that I had convinced him. 

Multiply this worker’s feelings by the 
thousands and you begin to get a pic- 
ture of the disastrous effects of the ma- 
terial shortage—shortages attributed not 
to an actual lack of materials but to Jack 
of co-ordinated planning of distribution 
—on both the morale of workers and the 
effectiveness of joint labor-management 
committees to increase production. 

The future of union-management co- 
operation may well depend upon the 
ability of industry, labor, and Gov-. 
ernment to correct this lack of adequate 
co-ordinated central planning. I have 
confidence that this can be corrected. 

With the successful solution of this 
major problem, Nelson committees, I 
believe, will regain what they are now 
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losing in prestige and effectiveness, and, 
it seems reasonable, will evolve into 
realistic union-management co-operation 
on a permanent basis. The war is unit- 
ing the two traditionally hostile groups 
in industry—management and unions— 
into a partnership. Out of this is com- 
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ing increasing supplies of armaments for 
America’s fighting forces, and, as this 
partnership becomes perfected and more 
widely recognized, total war production 
will be realized—provided, of course, 
that the necessary central national plan- 
ning is quickly developed. 


Clinton S. Golden, for six years regional director of 
the Steel Workers Organizing Committee (SWOC), is 
now assistant to the president of the United Steel- 
workers of America, the constitutional union into 
which the SWOC was transformed in May 1942. He 
is an alternate member of the National War Labor 
Board and-was a member of the predecessor National 
Defense Mediation Board. He also serves on advisory 
committees in the War Production Board and the War 
Manpower Commission, He is co-author (with Har- 
old J. Ruttenberg) of The Dynamics of Industrial 


Democracy (1942). 


Wartime Demands Upon Management and Labor 
in the Aircraft Industry 


By R. RANDALL IRWIN 


EVER in the history of American 

industry have more severe de- 
mands been made upon management 
and labor than are being experienced 
by the aircraft industry today. 

Out of a small, hazardous business 
employing a few hundred persons, air- 
craft manufacturing has emerged in the 
space of two or three years as one of 
the Nation’s great mass production in- 
dustries employing hundreds of thou- 
sands of people. Employee relations, 
which formerly were conducted on a 
personal “town meeting” basis among 
small groups of co-workers, must now 
be conducted through highly organized, 
impersonal machinery. 

The problems that are inherent in 
such tremendous growth are further ac- 
centuated by the complexity of the 
product and the flexibility of production 
methods necessitated by constant im- 
provements and changes in design. The 
time is past when custom methods can 
build the quantity of airplanes required 
by our Government and by our Allies, 
but the time is not yet here when de- 
signs can be frozen and conventional 
mass production methods can be em- 
ployed. Improvements are being made 
constantly in order that our aircraft will 
be better than, or as good as, the best 
in the hands of the enemy. We know 
that second-rate planes will not win the 
war. 

A few of the major problems arising 
out of the demand for thousands of 
airplanes are (1) expansion of the 
physical plant, (2) material shortages, 
(3) labor relations and employee mo- 
rale, and (4) development of a labor 


supply. 


EXPANSION OF THE PHYSICAL PLANT 


First chronologically but perhaps sec- 
ondary from the point of view of diffi- 
culties encountered, was the problem of 
expanding the physical plants. The 
greatest strain was imposed upon the 
scanty pocketbooks of the aircraft 
manufacturers. Responding to their 
Government’s need, the manufacturers 
poured their small surpluses into plant 
and equipment and mortgaged their fu- 
tures by borrowing from the banks to 
provide funds for building new plants 
and expanding old ones. In many in- 
stances this was not enough, so the 
Government constructed new factories 
and turned them over to established 
companies to operate. 


MATERIAL SHORTAGES 


This expansion was accomplished in 
record time. The airframe plants have 
the space to meet and exceed the Gov- 
ernment’s demand for thousands of 
airplanes. The problem now is to se- 
cure materials, parts, and accessories 
(much of them Government-furnished) 
that go into the finished airplane—but 
there are not enough to go around. 
Although production is increasing at 
a rapid rate, it apparently will be some 
time before the supply of materials and 
accessories will permit the full utiliza- 
tion of existing plant facilities. 

These material and equipment short- 
ages have had a serious effect upon 
employee relations and morale. The 
companies built their organizations and 
personnel to meet predetermined pro- 
duction schedules. The War Produc- 
tion Board and the Army and Navy 
have called upon management and labor 
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for an all-out effort. Management and 
workers have responded eagerly and 
vigorously. They have then been faced 
with curtailed schedules and even occa- 
sional layoffs. The effect of this situa- 
tion upon morale naturally has been 
grave. . 

Material and equipment shortages re- 
veal themselves in two ways: (1) tem- 
porary, unforeseen shortages that cause 
alternate periods of idleness and feverish 
activity, and (2) changes in airplane 
requirements (caused by shifting trends 
of war) which bring about sudden shifts 
in schedule and reallocation of mate- 
rials. As a result, management fre- 
quently has been accused of gross negli- 
gence in planning, whereas actually the 
difficulty usually lies in factors beyond 
management’s control. Because of mili- 
tary necessity and the complexity of the 
problem, it has often been impossible to 
explain these situations fully to em- 
ployees. In consequence, rumors spring 
up, and half-truths lead to misunder- 
standings, mutual suspicions, and even 
downright animosity. 

The average aircraft employee is an 
ardently patriotic American. He wants 
to give his all to the war effort. Even 
labor leaders do not always appreciate 
the fact that the average employee is 
interested less in his wages than in how 
much he can contribute to the war ef- 
fort. Note the thousands of aircraft 
employees who have left lucrative posi- 
tions to enlist in the armed services at 
substantially less earnings. Twenty-five 
per cent of the separations from aircraft 
factories are to join the armed forces— 
most of them voluntarily. 

Frustration is perhaps the best term 
to describe the feeling of an employee 
when he faces a curtailment of work. 
Frustration is a dangerous thing, giving 
rise to unreasonable actions and words. 
This has been one of aircraft’s principal 
problems, but one which, happily, will 
be overcome as materials and equipment 
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become available in greater quantity and 
their flow into the assembly plants is 
more uniform. However, as of this 
writing, aircraft workers still face alter- 
nating periods of idleness and feverish 
activity to make up for delayed sched- 


ules. 


LABOR RELATIONS AND EMPLOYEE 
, MORALE 


The problem of maintaining employee 
morale in aircraft manufacturing has 
changed radically in the last few years. 
Before huge defense and war orders be- 
gan to flow in, the manufacturing of 
aircraft was more of an adventure than 
a business. Management and workers 
were bound together in closely knit 
groups, drawn together by the common 
uncertainty of where the next order was 
coming from, but always inspired by the 
same unbounded faith and confidence 
in the glorious future of aviation. 

Mature, stable citizens could hardly 
be expected to risk their futures in such 
a hazardous business; but youth is more 
daring, and hundreds of young men in 
their late teens and their twenties clam- 
ored for an opportunity to participate 
in the development of aviation. Other 
young men in their late twenties and 
their thirties had the vision and the 
daring to raise the necessary financing, 
lease some old abandoned warehouse or 
factory, and start building airplanes. 

It was easy to maintain morale under 
these conditions. The insecurity was a 
challenge to the manager and the night 
watchman alike. In fact, in times of 
greatest financial stress, the manager 
in the daytime was often the watchman 
at night. 

Then, with the growing threat of war, 
orders began to flow in from foreign 
governments and our own. To meet 
these demands, floor space and person- 
nel were doubled and trebled year after 
year. The bright young men who com- 
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prised the original working forces be- 
came supervisors, managers, and engi- 
neers. To many of the thousands of 
new employees, work in an aircraft fac- 
tory was just another factory job. 
Those who expected aircraft manufac- 
turing to be adventurous were disap- 
pointed. They discovered that under 
the new production methods the mak- 
ing of an aircraft part is no more thrill- 
ing than fabricating a part for an auto- 
mobile or a tractor. i 

So here we find today’s giant aircraft 
industry—-grown up in size but imma- 
ture mentally and temperamentally. 
Management is inexperienced in the ad- 
ministration of a huge, complex busi- 
ness. Supervision is intelligent but 
forced to carry responsibilities far be- 
yond its normal growth. Most aircraft 
supervisors would still be apprentices 
or learners in normal times. The few 
seasoned craftsmen do not work as jour- 
neyman mechanics. They serve as 
supervisors, Managers, and engineers, so 
their influence is lost as a stabilizing 
influence within the working forces. 

Even as management and supervision 
are handicapped by lack of maturity, 
so is the labor leadership green and un- 
seasoned. Most of the labor leaders in 
the locals have had no more than three 
to five years of labor relations experi- 
ence at the most. Suddenly they are in 
a position of directing: the destinies of 
locals with memberships up to 50,000 
or more employees in one company. 
Their responsibilities would be weighty, 
indeed, for leaders many years their 
senior in experience. 

This new leadership in both labor and 
management is faced with some of the 
most trying conditions in the history of 
American industry. The tremendous 
expansion in aircraft manufacturing 
could not be accomplished without mis- 
takes, big and little. Under such con- 
ditions of pressure, nerves are on edge. 
Every small mistake becomes a major 
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grievance. Every imaginary mistake 
becomes a point of irritation. 

Under these trying conditions, it 
speaks well for the intelligence and good 
sense of both management and labor 
that there have been so few labor dis- 
turbances in aircraft manufacturing. 


Labor’s tactics 


Organized labor’s efforts to build and 
maintain membership among these 
masses of new employees have not al- 
ways been consistent with the desire 
to build morale for the sake of the war 
effort. There are few union or closed 
shops in aircraft to provide the mem- 
bership and security that are major aims 
of organized labor. To secure and hold 
members, many union representatives 
have taken the easy way of fostering 
grievances, real or imaginary. Some 
are frank enough to admit that they do 
not want to set up machinery to elimi- 
nate grievances. They are afraid that 
harmonious employer-employee relations 
will weaken the union. 

Another difficulty faced by organized 
labor is competition within its own 
ranks, AFL, CIO, and independent 
unions feel that they must out-perform 
the others in order to build and main- 
tain their organizations. Even the nor- 
mally conservative AFL machinists have 
felt obliged to use the tactics of the 
more militant CIO in order to meet the 
competition. No one union dares to 
sign a contract without provisions giv- 
ing employees more benefits than have 
been secured in any other aircraft labor 
agreement. 

The entry of the automotive industry 
into aircraft manufacturing has further 
complicated the problem of maintaining 
satisfactory labor relations. Aircraft 
wages, while lower than automotive, 
have steadily risen from year to year 
until they are substantially higher than 
the average for American manufacturing 
industry. The automotive rates, which 
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were based upon seasonal, high-speed, 
assembly line production, were carried 
over into the aircraft manufacturing op- 
erations of the automobile companies. 
It is difficult to explain to an aircraft 
company employee why his hourly rate 
is less than that of an automobile com- 
pany employee performing the same 
operation on an aircraft part or assem- 
bly. In their organizing campaigns, the 
unions have certainly capitalized on this 
apparent inconsistency. 

In an effort to introduce order into 
aircraft labor relations, the Government 
called a Pacific coast aircraft wage sta- 
bilization conference in Los Angeles on 
July 6,1942. The conference was called 
by the War Production Board with the 
endorsement of various Federal agencies 
interested in aircrait wages. AFL and 
CIO presented a demand for “Detroit 
rates” on the Pacific coast. Before the 
negotiations really got under way, they 
ran headlong into the Price Administra- 
tion’s proposed regulation fixing the 
price of aircraft products on the basis 
of wages paid on March 31, 1942. It 
was useless to proceed with the con- 
ference, and the WPB chairman called 
a recess until the Government could 
establish a wage control and administra- 
tion policy. At this writing, aircraft 
management and labor are awaiting a 
call for the conference to reconvene. 
Meanwhile, the unsettled wage situation 
places a further strain upon employer- 
employee relations. 


Labor-management co-operation 

In spite of the trying conditions un- 
der which they work, the aircraft em- 
ployees have a relatively high morale. 
Labor turnover, for instance, is sub- 
stantially lower than in most war indus- 
tries, including shipbuilding in which 
wages are higher. The greatest single 
cause of turnover is separations to enter 
the armed services. Because the aver- 
age employee is in his twenties, the 
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armed forces draw heavily upon the 


personnel of aircraft factories. 


In maintaining morale, there are 
many points of co-operation between 
management and employee organiza- 
tions, including labor unions and clubs 
established for recreational, health, and 
welfare purposes. 

As members of advisory committees, 
management and labor work together 
in providing educational and training 
opportunities in the schools and in the 
plants. Bona fide apprenticeship pro- 
grams have been established in many 
companies under the direction of joint 
labor-management committees. 

In most of the companies, some phase 
of WPB’s War Production Drive has 
been placed in operation by joint com- 
mittees, with varying degrees of success. 

At Lockheed and Vega, management 
and labor share responsibility for estab- 
lishing job descriptions and operating a 
continuous job evaluation program. Be- 
cause of the rapidly changing processes 
in the manufacture of aircraft, job op- 
erations are constantly changing. To 
keep the descriptions and evaluations 
up to date, the joint union-company 
committee remains in almost continuous 
session. : 

In the operation of safety programs, 


_ employees invariably are represented on 


factory safety committees. In some 
companies, organized labor appoints the 
employee members. The safety pro- 
grams operated by these joint commit- 
tees have been outstandingly successful. 
Aircraft manufacturing has one of the 
best safety records of all American in- 
dustries. 

In addition to sponsoring health 
and .safety programs, joint employee- 
management committees have been ac- 
tive in sponsoring programs to improve 
plant efficiency, conserve materials, and 
provide for employee recreational and 
welfare needs. 

At Lockheed and Vega, an Employee 
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Victory Committee has been the medium 
through which many joint programs 
have been conducted. The committee, 
on which are represented organized la- 
bor, employee recreation clubs, and 
management, uses personal contacts, 
posters, and publicity to carry its mes- 
sages to all employees. 

In the field of recreation and enter- 
tainment, management has encouraged 
but not dominated the employee activi- 
ties. Employees have been allowed to 
develop their own leadership, with the 
result that the recreation and welfare 
clubs in many companies have become 
exceedingly powerful influences in the 
lives of aircraft employees. 

All things considered, it can be said 
that labor relations and employee mo- 
rale in aircraft have been maintained 
on a high plane in the face of exceed- 
ingly trying circumstances. 


DEVELOPMENT OF A LABOR SUPPLY 


Of the various demands upon the air- 
crait manufacturing industry during the 
last two years, none has been more 
pressing than the recruitment and train- 
ing of an adequate labor supply. 

It has been fortunate for the industry 
that the appeal of aviation has enabled 
it to attract the finest types of young 
manhood in the country. Before the 
defense program substantially reduced 
unemployment, aircraft factories were 
able to maintain exceptionally high 
standards of employee selection. Ex- 
cept for a few skilled craftsmen, nearly 
every employee was at least a high 
school graduate, and most had trade 
school, junior college, or university 
training beyond the high school level. 

Now that the armed forces and all 
war industries are in such desperate 
need of manpower, the aircraft industry 
has radically changed its employment 
specifications; most new employees are 
women and men who are not acceptable 
for military service. Although the air- 
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craft companies are furnishing thou- 
sands of their employees to the Army 
and the Navy, they maintain as a nu- 
cleus of their personnel these highly 
intelligent, well-educated pioneers who 
in two or more years are veterans in the 
art and science of aircraft design and 
production. 

Until the last year or two, most new 
aircraft employees had training or ex- 
perience before they were considered 
eligible for employment. Aircraft per- 
sonnel offices maintaired close contact 
with private and public trade schools, 
technical schools, and colleges. Through 
direct contacts with the schools and 
from the lines of applicants at the 
factory employment cffices, the com- 
panies had an ample opportunity to 
pick and choose according to the most 
rigid specifications. Organized labor 
had little to do with or say about this 
process. Unions became interested in 
a man only after he was employed. 

As the national defense program be- 
gan seriously to reduce the reserves of 
manpower, the aircraft factories turned 
to the United States Employment Serv- 
ice for more and more help. In the Fed- 
eral service they found an organization 
that potentially could distribute the 
available skills and manpower where 
they were most needed for the war ef- 
fort. To a great degree, it could substi- 
tute an orderly, co-operative system of 
employment recruiting in place of the 
disorderly, competitive practices of the 
past. 

In southern California, seat of half 
of the country’s airplane output, this 
co-operative effort result2d in the estab- 
lishment by the United States Employ- 
ment Service of a Central Aircraft Office 
from which the aircraft factories secure 
most of their new personnel. To date, 
organized labor has had no direct part 
in the operation of the USES aircraft 
office, but indirectly it will have a voice 
through the newly created Industrial 
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Area Management-Labor Committee on 
War Manpower, a part of the field or- 


ganization of the War Manpower Com- 


mission. 
Training practices 


As the needed skills became more 
scarce or nonexistent in the labor mar- 
ket, the aircraft companies had but to 
accelerate their training programs to 
meet the need. When an experienced 
man could not be hired, they trained an 
inexperienced one. 

Fortunately, for many years the air- 
craft manufacturers had been conduct- 
ing progressive training programs in 
their plants and had been instrumental 
in having established an elaborate sys- 
tem of supplementary training in the 
public schools. This instruction at first 
was provided largely for the benefit of 
the employees—to give them an op- 
portunity to improve themselves and 
broaden the base of their technical 
knowledge and skills. Now, these same 
training techniques have been put to 
effective use in developing in the short- 
est possible time the men and women 
desperately needed to design and build 
airplanes. 

The best training practices, as rec- 
ommended by the Training-Within- 
Industry branch of the War Manpower 
Commission, are fully employed and 
often improved by the aircraft factories. 
Most operations have been broken down 
into their component parts, so that a 
new employee can be instructed on the 
job and become productive in a few 
hours or a few days at the most. No 
longer is it necessary for an applicant 
to take several weeks or months of pre- 
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employment training to be qualified to 
hold his first aircraft job. 

As soon as a new employee is thor- 
oughly broken in on a job, he is eligible 
for upgrading in accordance with TWI’s 
recommended plan of on-the-job train- 
ing. He also has an opportunity to 
take supplementary National Detense 
training in the public schools and col- 
leges, from instructors furnished by the 
aircraft factories. Thousands of air- 
craft employees are taking advantage 
of these free educational opportunities. 

Organized labor in aircraft has been 
wholly sympathetic with management’s 
efforts to provide training for employees. 
The only training that has been criti- 
cized seriously by labor is that provided 
by certain private schools that do not 
maintain adequate standards. 

In the public school programs labor 
has been represented on the advisory 
committees, and in the plants it has 
been active in such phases as apprentice 
training, which is conducted under the 
direction of joint employer-employee 
committees. 

Training in the higher levels, such as 
management, supervisory and profes- 
sional, has been conducted principally 
by management, without direct labor 
participation. Likewise, some unions 
have sponsored training programs to 
improve the character of the work of 
their business agents and shop stewards. 

As a result of their individual and 
joint efforts, aircraft management and 
labor are meeting and exceeding the 
demands of their country for more and 
better airplanes. They join in one 
voice, Give us the materials and we 
will give you the planes, 


R. Randall Irwin is industrial relations director of 
the Lockheed Atrcraft Corporation and its subsidiary, 
the Vega Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, California. 
He is a member of the Management-Labor Policy 
Committee of the War Manpower Commission, and 
a member of the California Apprenticeship Council. 
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-© Problems of Labor Productivity in Wartime 


By WENDELL LUND 


LANTS, materials, management, 

and labor (13,000,000 men, with 
more each day): these are the basic 
elements from which a great national 
enterprise is being built. It is an enter- 
prise operated for every one of the citi- 
zens Of the Nation. On its success rests 
the fate of things people hold more 
precious ‘than life itself. Thése are 
simple facts; they must be gripped and 
held to appreciate the significance of 
this fateful undertaking in which we are 
engaged. 

When war threatened, we looked to 
an economy that had been racked, 
shaken, and twisted into such fearful 
shape that many had been kept in dire 
want while land and machines lay idle. 
There was an abundance of the stuff 
for making machines and of goods to 
consume. There were men with “know- 
how” and men willing to work, some 
50,000,000 of them. But the people, 
in their extremity, were forced to capi- 
talize on their good faith in the Nation, 
and the Government spent large sums 
to employ men and stimulate private 
enterprise. ` 

A few then criticized the Government. 
They accused the Government of “mak- 
ing” work for people and so depreciating 
the value of an “honest day’s work.” 

Yet the people ate and bought shoes 
and learned the never-to-be-forgotten 
lesson that the right to work is funda- 
mental to the right to live. Moreover, 
private enterprise began to take on new 
life so, that public funds in such great 
quantities were no longer needed for 
priming. This, in brief, was our eco- 
nomic state when war threatened. 


MOBILIZATION OF INDUSTRY FOR WAR 


The threat of war, and then war it- 
self, caused vast changes in the entire 


economic structure. No longer was 
there need for the Government to pay 
men so that they might exist. Nor was 
it of deepest concern to the people that 
goods be produced so that profits might 
be made. The gigantic new enterprise 
which had arisen was operated by the 
Nation, and it was motivated by the 
necessity of winning a war. Big and 
small industries were built or converted 
for the production of war material and 
equipment. Business started to work 
for the United States Government. 

This new employer has a revolution- 
ary attitude toward the production of 
goods. ‘There is virtually no limit to 
the quantities of the articles of war 
which he seeks. He has told his plant, 
the war industries of the Nation, that 
it must constantly raise its sights for 
production. Gone is the old brake, the 
demand at the “optimum” price. 
only ceiling that remains is the ultimate 
capacity to produce: the limits in the 
availability of plants, materials, man- 
agement, labor, and the skill with which 
these factors are applied. 

What has this giant corporation, with 
its unorthodox greed for unlimited pro- 
duction, done to the economy of busi- 
ness and industry? How has it affected 
management and labor? 

The effects upon private enterprise 
engaged in war work are profound. 
With the release of the brakes on pro- 
duction, the practice of price competi- 
tion has been severely modified. The 
Government contracting agency nego- 
tiates, asking first, “Can you produce 
what we want when we must have it 
at a price which will not be a flagrant 
misapplication of taxpayers’ money?” 1 

1 There are, of course, other considerations 


gradually assuming a high order of impor- 
tance which will radically modify the tend- 
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The reasonableness of a contract price 
is not generally defined by competitive 
bidding. The incentive for efficiency 
now rests with the integrity and the 
patriotism of both management and la- 
bor.’ Curiously enough, business enter- 
prise is thus placed in a position cor- 
responding to that for which some had 
earlier criticized the Government’s pol- 
icy toward its citizens in want: the 
dispensation of large public funds to 
business might threaten to depreciate 
the value of an “honest contract dollar.” 

The growing use of productive ca- 
pacity is accompanied by significant and 
revolutionary changes. From the spec- 
tacle of idle men, idle land, idle plants, 
and a “superabundance” of materials, 
we have moved so rapidly that the 
swollen economy now creaks and groans 
under the accumulating stress. Short- 
ages of labor, materials, and competent 
management have already developed in 
many critical areas. From the over- 
whelming and exclusive necessity of pro- 
ducing to win a war has come a new 
definition of the marginal operator. In 
this war economy, the marginal pro- 
. ducer is he who from the standpoint of 
national emergency has least claim to 
the use of precious resources—men, 
plants, materials, management. He was 
the manufacturer of automobiles, the 
maker of refrigerators. Today he is 
some other producer, and tomorrow yet 
another as the necessarily ruthless proc- 
ess of pruning goes on. 

Thus, the energies of labor and man- 
agement are channelized not by the 
“free” interplay of economic forces but 
by order of the Government. The ra- 
pidity of the “conversion” process has 
been so great that neither management 
nor labor has been able fully to reorient 
itself to the implications of the evolving 


encies of unrestricted industrial expansion. 
Limits of labor supply, housing, and trans- 
portation facilities will increasingly dictate the 
placement of war contracts. 
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situation. This is true for a variety of 
reasons: partly because the Government 
itself failed to provide the leadership re- 
quired, partly because certain segments 
of the economy, especially heavy indus- 


try and the durable goods industries, 


were most sharply affected by war de- 
mands while other activities in support 
of civilian life were only slightly dis- 
turbed. The transition is bound to be 
an uneven one, and the unevenness tends 
to perpetuate the practices and attitudes 
of a dead day. 


New DEMANDS ON LABOR AND 
MANAGEMENT: 


The demand of the new day upon la- 
bor and management is simple. It is 
that they shall meet their obligation to 
the Nation as a whole by complete co- 
operation toward the end that the re- 
sources of production shall be made to 
turn out necessary goods as quickly and 
as effectively as possible. 

Although this discussion is primarily 
devoted to problems affecting labor’s 
fulfillment of this demand, it is never- 
theless important to review briefly some 
of the traditional complexes of business 
and management encumbering all-out 
production efforts. It is safe to say— 
and this is basic to the thesis of the 
article—that the extent to which labor 
will be able wholeheartedly to partici- 
pate and fruitfully to contribute to the 
war production program depends upon 
the confidence which it has in the sin- 
cerity of management’s efforts on behalf 
of the program. The spirit must be 
shared by both groups, the spirit which 
prompts citizens of the same nation to 
make like and complete sacrifices in 
order that common danger may be over- 
come. 

On the part of management and busi- 
ness, this involves the relinquishment of 
policies and patterns of action for- 
merly required for business survival and 
growth. It means that business must 
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abjure certain of the profit-motivated 
practices of a “competitive” economy. 
All these practices have come into white 
light in the process of our conversion to 
war production. They have in repeated 
instances severely hampered the rate at 
which industry could be mobilized for 
war, and they have created in the ranks 
of the labor movement a feeling of dis- 
trust and suspicion of whether these 
businesses realize that this is not “just 
the same old game.” 

In one city, a corporation has failed 
to convert its facilities because it sought 
the profits of continued civilian produc- 
tion to the very last day permitted by 
the Government; in another city, a 
plant blithely went on producing gadg- 
ets for civilian use because conversion 
would require a change in equipment 
which might jeopardize postwar pro- 
duction; here a corporation with ex- 
clusive patent rights arbitrarily limited 
the production of essential war material 
because it refused to lease its rights 
under the patents to potential postwar 
competitors; there another corporation 
with monopoly of raw material resources 
refrained from expanding production to 
meet war requirements since the over- 
development of supply and plant might 
threaten to break monopoly prices in 
the postwar era. 

Meanwhile, publicity is given to the 
findings of congressional committees and 
the investigations of the Department of 
Justice revealing that the international 
maneuverings of great corporations have 
not only deprived the Government of 
vital processes and a supply of critical 
materials, but have actually furnished 
substantial assistance to enemy coun- 
tries. Fear of the loss of market control 
and fear lest the structure of big busi- 
ness be upset still haunt the minds of 
some corporation leaders. 

And, finally, fear of organized labor, 
its status and its motivation, constantly 
weighs heavily upon some managements, 
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wary of every new “encroachment” 
made by the unions. These typify kinds 
of inhibitions which management and 
business must overcome if they are to 
throw themselves without reserve into 
the home-front battle of production. 

The coming of war found the labor 
movement vigorous, aggressive, and 
growing. Its fundamental rights were 
established by national law. Through 
strength of organization, the scales more 
nearly leveled off into balance in labor- 
management relations. Greater meas- 
ures of industrial democracy than ever 
before were apparently within grasp. 

But the very qualities that had given 
the labor movement strength and vigor 
before the war may now hinder its as- 
sumption of full responsibility in a new 
role. Matching brawn and wit, labor 
against management and management 
against labor, is, in peacetime, a process 
of economic democracy. But in war 
industries it may well waste energies 
and benefit none but the enemy. Man- 
agement and labor in these industries 
are in the employ of the people through 
their Federal Government. They have 
tasks to perform requiring the highest 
kind of united effort. Whether or not 
labor will perform its task successfully 
depends largely upon the kind of con- 
structive leadership which emerges from 
its ranks. It must be a leadership pos- 
sessing statesmanship and restraint, for 
the temptations to press unduly the 
strategic advantages of labor are many 
and great. 

The self-restraint required of labor 
leadership needs to be observed not 
only in its bargainings with manage- 
ment but in its relationships with Gov- 
ernment as well. For the order of things 
has so sharply changed that what were 
formerly bargaining issees with manage- 
ment are now often points of common 
interest which may be advanced at the 
expense of the war effort. Thus it may 
be to the interest of management to 
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grant higher wages freely to win an ad- 
vantage in the competitive bidding for 
a scarce labor supply. It is easy to 
charge wage increases to the Govern- 
ment. 


Rote oF LABOR 


The might of labor is the measure of 
production. Production can be the out- 
standing factor in our success at war. 
This, then, is the new role of labor. As 
a group it must answer, not to manage- 
ment, but to the people themselves, the 
all-important question: Are we produc- 
ing as fast as we can? It is in a sense 
a crucial test of democracy: whether 
men at work, organized into unions of 
their own choice, can together rise to 
meet the utmost demands of the na- 
tional emergency, to apply their col- 
lective strength and wisdom so that the 
issue of production in so far as they 
are concerned will never be in question. 
The initiative is with labor. 

If labor is to be free to devote all its 
efforts to the job of production, the 
Government must, as the enlightened 
employer, be prepared to assume re- 
sponsibility for the adjustment of the 
issues for which labor has had to fight. 
Furthermore, the policy and machinery 
for the adjustment of labor’s issues must 
be designed to safeguard the relative 
status of union groups if their confi- 
dence is to be won. The activities of 
the National War Labor Board and of 


certain other Federal agencies concerned. 


with the problems of Jabor have already 
accomplished much in this direction. 
As standards relating to the questions 
of wages and union security become 
more closely defined and more con- 
sistently applied by these agencies, the 
obstacles to the full release of labor’s 
creativeness and its energies to methods 
of increasing production will disappear. 

The swift evolution of the status of 
labor, then, has accompanied the rapid 
changes which have taken place in our 
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economy. It was not long ago that we 
had a surfeit of production, not because 
goods were abundant but because our 
machinery for mass production was not 
matched with a system for mass con- 
sumption. Labor was cheap and its 
part in the scheme of things relatively 
impotent, since manpower to produce 
was unimportant in a system not geared 
for production. However, during the 
quick period of transition labor began 
to assume an increasingly more impor- 
tant role. With its bargaining position 
improved, its organization strength grew 
and it fought to win from management 
security and higher standards of living. 
Finally, the coming of war forces labor 
to assume yet anothet role. It requires 
labor, as well as management, to work 
in the employment of the people through 
their Government and to share prime 
responsibility for production. ‘This is 
the new emphasis in the activities of 
organized labor. 


THE CAPACITY oF LABOR 
TO CONTRIBUTE 


Labor had been not unaware of its 
new responsibility even before the date 
of our participation in the war. In its 
eagerness to produce, it was more than 
ready to strip the economic structure 
for action. The United Automobile 
Workers (CIO) advanced the Reuther 
plan; the building trades unions (AFL) 
signed an agreement with Federal agen- 
cies for the purpose of equalizing work- 
ing conditions on Government construc- 
tion work; organized shipyard workers, 
affiliated variously with AFL or CIO 
unions, entered tripartite agreements 
with management and the Government 
to stabilize wages and working condi- 
tions in the shipbuilding industry. On 
July 14, 1941, the Aluminum Workers 
of America (CIO) submitted a program 
for the annual production of three bil- 
lion pounds of aluminum (the merits of 
which subsequent events have belatedly 
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borne out). In December 1941 the In- 
ternational Union of Mine, Mill, and 
Smelter Workers prepared a program 
for increasing copper output, a program 
that, in many respects, corresponded to 
action later taken by the War Produc- 
tion Board. In December 1940, long 
before this country’s involvement in the 
war, Mr. Philip Murray, President of 
the CIO, presented, on behalf of the 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee, a 
plan for the rationalization and increase 
of steel production, now so sorely 
needed. “Labor groups,” states the 
Truman Committee, “have been con- 
stantly in the foreground in fighting 
for an adequate conversion program ... 
labor has demonstrated its right .. . to 
a more respectful hearing for its plans 
and suggestions.” ? 

There is a long list of evidence to 
show that labor’s sense of responsibility 
and its breadth of vision were not lack- 
ing. But no generally recognized 
method existed whereby workers indi- 
vidually and as organized groups could 
make their full contribution to pro- 
duction.’ 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT COMMITTEES 


On March 2, 1942, Donald Nelson, 
chairman of the War Production Board, 
announced the inauguration of the 
War Production Drive through labor- 
management committees. Here was a 
scheme providing for the pooling, plant 
‘by plant in war industries, of the skills 
and resources of workers and manage- 
ment. It was the Government’s way 
of saying: “This is up to both of you. 


2 Report No. 480, Pt. 9, p. 3 (June 18, 
1942). 

3 The Victory Committees organized by the 
United Steelworkers of America (CIO) - and 
the United Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers of America (CIO) predated the War 
Production Drive, and, for these industries, 
provided the kind of channel for labor par- 
ticipation which Mr. Nelson, by invitation, 
later extended to all war industries. 
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We must have the best that you can 
give together and we must have all 
that you can give.” This is not soviet- 
izing American industry, Donald Nel- 
son explained; neither is it a vehicle for 
unionism. It is simply a 
recognition of the vital roles of manage- 
ment and labor and an essentially demo- 
cratic way of meeting the need for maxi- 
mum production. 

At the date of this writing, labor- 
management committees have been or- 
ganized in more than 1,500 war plants. 
In the great majority of these plants, 
union organizations have taken the ini- 
tiative for the selection of labor repre- 
sentation on the committees. 

It is not the function of such plant 
committees to deal with any of the 
questions which normally fall within the 
scope of collective bargaining. The 
committees are organized to devote their 
attention exclusively to ways of in- 
creasing production. Disputes which 
arise incident to the work of the com- 
mittees are properly handled through 
established grievance machinery. 

During their brief existence, the com- 
mittees’ work has been primarily con- 
cerned with techniques of impressing 
upon workers the urgency of intensify- 
ing their efforts. Various and generous 
estimates have been made of the amount 
of “reserved” productivity which might 


‘be released by labor if men were aware 


of the necessity of going “all-out.” 
This, it has been thought, is the most 
fruitful resource for the War Production 
Drive to tap. Hence poster campaigns 
and the display of ingenious production 
charts and graphs have been encour- 
aged; mass meetings have been held in 
plants with speakers provided by the 
Army and Navy; buttons have been 
distributed and awards made by Gov- 
ernment agencies for conspicuous pro- 
duction records; and in prominent 
places large boxes are placed in which 
workers are encouraged to deposit a 
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“suggestion for Uncle Sam.” In this 
way the psychology of the “war of as- 
sembly lines” is spread. 

No apologies need be made for the 
accomplishments of these committees. 
They have made substantial contribu- 
tions in quickening the tempo of the 
production process, and the list is now 
a lengthy one of instances wherein the 
suggestions of labor have resulted in 
significant short cuts to production and 
methods of conserving critical materials. 

While the record of the committees 
taken as a whole has been good, expe- 
rience has clearly demonstrated that the 
greatest success hes been realized in 
those plants where recognized unions 
have enjoyed good collective bargaining 
relationships with management. Nor 
is it difficult to understand why organ- 
ized workers can address themselves to 
the problems of production with greater 
success than unorganized workers. 

To give unreservedly of time and 
physical strength to his job may well 
jeopardize the normal standards of work 
and life which the laborer has the right 
to expect. And he will, understandably 
so, be reluctant to pass his creative ideas 
on production techniques to a manage- 
ment that he suspects may thus exploit 
him or pocket profits. If he is to feel 
free to go all-out for production, he 
must have the assurance of present and 
future security, not security against the 
wartime sacrifices that he would freely 
or equally share with other citizens, 
but the security of status which is the 
assurance of his place in the commu- 
nity. 

There are, of course, other good rea- 
sons for the superior performance of 
War Production Drive committees on 
which unions are represented. Organ- 
ized workers have a valuable back- 
ground of experience in group action. 
They have a sense of identity, a com- 
mon vehicle for expression, and the 


dignity and the enthusiasm which comes 
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from “independence.” Furthermore, 
their organizations are a reservoir of 


_ knowledge and experience relating to 


the problems involved in applying man- 
power to production. 


BROADER HORIZONS FOR LABOR- 
MANAGEMENT COMMITTEES 


Experience to date is good indica- 
tion that labor-management committees 
will assume an increasingly important 
role in the production scene. They con- 
stitute a medium through which indus- 
try can rise to meet its crisis in a demo- 
cratic way. 

The scope of the committee activities 
is gradually widening as they become 
recognized as the most effective channel 
for the handling of a variety of prob- 
lems. Correspondingly, the emphasis in 
their operations is already changing. 
The “hoopla” functions, as they are 
called by labor men, the psychological 
stimulants and the more obvious morale- 
building programs are being relatively 
de-emphasized. Blunderbuss methods 
of propaganda will probably yield to 
keener devices. Blatant posters and ex- 
hortations by visitors from Washington 
often grossly undergauge the sophistica- 
tion of labor. The sound basis for la- 


‘bor morale flows from the opportunities 


for labor to participate constructively 
in the production program. Participa- 
tion includes more than simply applying 
added energy to work, important as 
that is. The basic problems involved in 
mobilizing the economy for war and in 
applying the factors of production can 
be most effectively and democratically 
attacked on the individual plant level. 
Into these wide areas the War Produc- 
tion Drive committees are moving: 


1. Men working with machines have 
a store of experience from which may 
originate fruitful suggestions for short- 
cutting or accelerating the production 
process and for more effectively using 
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materials and equipment. The Ameri- 
can worker is traditionally resourceful, 
inventive, and imaginative. The con- 
tributions that he can thus make to the 
streamlining of operations, although al- 
ready significant, have not yet begun 
to be wholly realized. His ingenuity 
and brains are national assets that we 
cannot afford to waste. The labor- 
management committee must encourage 
and screen the flow of production ideas. 
This is one of the most important as- 
pects of the committee’s work. 

2. The problems involved in worker 
transportation to war plants are acute 
in many areas. Through labor-manage- 
ment committees plans and methods can 
be evolved to conserve rubber and gaso- 
line, to arrange for mass transportation 
facilities, and to make maximum uti- 
lization of private automobiles. In this 
connection, the committees can serve a 
highly useful function in advising local 
boards rationing tires and gasoline. 

3. The need for providing adequate 
plant health and safety programs under 
the extraordinary conditions of this 
emergency has not been satisfactorily 
met by the numerous Government agen- 
cies concerned with these problems. 
The labor-management committee is 
the logical choice for planning and co- 
ordinating such plant programs. 

4. Long hours and continuous op- 
erations are accompanied by a high 
incidence of absenteeism. Labor-man- 
agement committees have demonstrated 
their effectiveness in repairing this 
costly leak of manpower. This is pre- 
cisely the kind of problem best solved 
by the. co-operative action of labor and 
management. 

5. The committees can render valu- 
able service to local housing officials in 
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the analysis of community war housing 
needs and in the planning of future 
requirements. l ; 

6. Material shortages and “bottle- 
necks” occur even in the more impor- 
tant war industries. The resultant cur- 
tailment of operations should not go 
unaccounted for if workers are to stay 
“on edge” for production. Irreparable 
damage may be done to employee mo- 
rale by the sudden, unexplained re- 
duction of work schedules in the midst 
of an intensive drive for production. 
Through labor-management committees 
workers should be informed in advance 
of such impending conditions and be 
given an opportunity to participate in 
planning necessary adjustments: 

7. Finally, broadest and probably 
most important of its responsibilities, 
the labor-management committee must 
keep constant vigil to insure that war 
material and equipment are produced as 
rapidly and as effectively as possible. 
The profit motive may no longer be 
management’s incentive for efficiency. 
But a new and more powerful incentive 
has taken its place. The awareness of 
what hangs in balance with the outcome 
of this war is stirring both labor and 
management to unequaled heights of 
production. 

The War Production Drive has pro- 
vided a broad basis for industrial co- 
operation, a basis which violates neither 
the rights nor the integrity of labor or 
management. It is a long step forward 
for the worker and his organizations. 
Production geared to abundance rather 
than to scarcity has given him new im- 
portance, new responsibilities in the 
scheme of things. For him this holds a 
promise in the day when peace is re- 
stored. 


Wendell Lund, Ph.D., is director of the Labor Pro- 
duction Division of the War Production Board and a 
member of the War Manpower Commission. 


Trade Unions’ Part in Britain’s War Effort 
By J. V. RADCLIFFE 


pa 


HEN Parliament and the people 

of Britain in the early months of 
this year became seriously concerned at 
the failure to reach maximum produc- 
tion in the war effort, the first Minister 
of Production, Lord Beaverbrook, ap- 
pointed a committee of inquiry. The 
chairman of this committee was Sir 
Walter Citrine, general secretary of the 
Trades Union Congress and of its ex- 
ecutive, the General Council, which is 
the permanent central authority of the 
unions. There is only one trade union 
center in Britain, and every union of 
importance is affiliated with it. 

Sir Walter Citrine’s appointment had 
general approval. He was selected for 
his personal ability as well as for the 
wide and detailed knowledge of indus- 
trial conditions and requirements that 
he had acquired in his official position 
in trade unionism. He had been a mem- 
ber of the little-used Central Joint Ad- 
visory Committee to the Production 
Executive of the Cabinet, and there he 
and his fellow trade unionists had taken 
the initiative in calling for examination 
of the machinery of production with the 
purpose of making material improve- 
ments. 

It is a remarkable fact that, whereas 
the trade unions have a single compre- 
hensive organization for the whole field 
of industry, the employers have not. 
The British Employers’ Confederation 
matches the trade union organization 
in the field of industrial relations, and 
it is through the confederation that Brit- 
ish employers have been represented in 
the International Labor Organization. 
Indeed, the confederation might be de- 
scribed as originally a defense associa- 
tion of unitary employers’ organizations 
to meet the trade unions on an equally 
broad ground in the sphere of wage and 


social policy and of legislative enact- 
ment concerning conditions, health, and 
welfare in industry. 


UNIONS IN GooD STRATEGIC POSITION 


The organization of the employers for 
economic and commercial objects is the 
Federation of British Industries. As a 
consequence the unions have been in a 
better strategic position both for survey- 
ing the industrial feld and the war ef- 
fort in industry and for contributing to 
the discussion of ways and means of 
adding to output. The deficiencies in 
the organization of the employers have 
been but partially made good by indi- 
vidual advocacy of efficiency and the 
formation of ad koc groups and associa- 
tions. 

In the fall of 1939 the General Coun- 
cil approached Neville Chamberlain, 
then Prime Minister, with a request, 
which was substantially a claim, to be 
consulted in all matters concerning 
working-class interests. The claim was 
not challenged; but there may be a wide 
difference between the admission of a 
principle and its consistent application. 


’ This the trade unions found at first, not 
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because of any deliberate intention to 
evade the Prime Minister’s undertaking, 
but rather because working-class inter- 
ests penetrate almost all branches of 
government administration, and few 
Government Departments understood 
the technique of relations with the 
Trades Union Congress. 

The unions interpreted the undertak- 
ing as an assurance of consultation on 
all aspects of domestic policy, and this 
is how it has turned out. The method 
of consultation has been by advisory or 
consultative committees, and a network 
of committees now extends throughout 
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the range of civil administration. As 
the Government impartially consults 
representatives of the employers along 
with representatives of labor, the out- 
come is a Government-employer-trade- 
union collaboration. 


COLLABORATION WITH MINISTRY 
' OF LABOR 


This collaboration began most easily 
in the Ministry of Labor, with which 
the TUC General Council and the 
Employers’ Confederation had long- 
established contacts. General conscrip- 
tion for the armed forces was enacted 
as soon as war broke out; and the 
calling-up of men in their age groups 
and the voluntary enlistment of others 
desiring immediate service had to be 
related to the requirements of war in- 
dustry and other essential services. 

This complicated task was given to 
the Ministry of Labor, which was trans- 
formed into a Ministry of Labor and 
National Service. No major step in 
either the control or the regulation of 
industrial manpower and the release of 
men, and more recently women, for the 
armed forces has been taken without 
prior consultation with the joint ad- 
visory council to the ‘Minister of Labor 
or the more compact joint > consultative 
committee. 

When, in the third year of the war, 
the great departure was made from res- 
ervation at specified age levels—the 
ages varying according to the impor- 
tance of the occupation to the war 
effort—to individual deferment ‘of call- 
up in order to insure that men are not 
only in an essential occupation but are 
doing essential work, the change had 
already been considered and approved 
by the joint consultative committee of 
employers and trade unionists. 

1A “joint” body in this connection means 
one in which employers and workpeople are 
associated on equal terms. 
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Far PLAY IN THE DRAFT 


In the administration of the draft 
there has been an easy co-operation 
which has given the nation a guarantee 
of justice and fair play in the conscrip- 


tion, or reservation, of different cate- - 


gories of men and different individuals. 
In the more difficult introduction of re- 
straints on the free movement of labor 


from one employment or one industry - 


to another, by means of the Restric- 
tion of Engagement Order and the Es- 


sential Work Order, there has been no — 


friction at the higher levels of consulta- 
tion and very little indeed in the work- 
shops. Nor has there been more than 
trifling complaint of the exercise of the 
Minister’s power to direct men and 
women to specified work, though many 
thousands have been moved from their 
home towns. The workpeople have had 
the assurance all the time that their own 
leaders had a hand in shaping the regu- 
lations and that their interests were not 
only safeguarded by initial collaboration 
but also by continuous consultation. 
Administrative safeguards were pro- 
vided in the Ministerial Orders, but 
there was a further source of confidence 
in the fact that trade union leaders were 
associated with Ministers at the level 
where policy is debated and shaped. 

It has been an inestimable gain to 
national unity in the industrial war 
effort that, since the formation of Win- 
ston Churchill’s government in May 
1940, the Minister of Labor and Na- 
tional Service has been a trade union 
leader, in whom the organized workers 
have unbounded coniidence. They trust 
his head and his heart. He has brought 
to the Ministry of Labor an insight into 
the grievances and vexations of factory 
life and a practical resource in devising 
measures for allaying them which are 
productive of a good economic dividend, 
and will have a permanent value after 
the war. 
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“DILUTION” AND WAGES 


No two matters were more likely to 
create friction than the “dilution” of 
skilled labor, brought about by a sus- 
pension of the established rights and 
customs which protect the status of 
skilled men in industry, and the settle- 
ment of wage rates without resort to 
strikes or threats oi strikes in a period 
of rapidly expanding employment and 
sharply contracting labor supply. Noth- 
ing effective and lasting could be 
achieved in the one case or the other 
without good will both high and low— 
in the negotiations and in the workshops. 
Warnings echoed from the last war of 
divergences between leaders and rank 
and file, and of the sporadic develop- 
ment of what were called “rank and file 
movements” which set aside official pol- 
icy and strained trade union discipline 
almost to the breaking point. 

The leaders were now resolved not to 
lose touch with the men in the work- 
shops, who would feel the pinch of any 
ill-advised arrangements which might be 
made. General agreement to suspend or 
abrogate established practices was ob- 
tained from the unions collectively 
through their representatives on the 
Ministry’s consultative committee; but 
in engineering, a specific agreement 
which permitted the upgrading of semi- 
skilled men to do the work of skilled 
men, and the employment of women in 
large numbers on work normally re- 
served for men, was undertaken by the 
union of the skilled engineers, the men 
most affected. These agreements have 
been loyally and fully carried out, and 
no trade union obstacle is in the way 
of the utmost possible expansion of the 
labor force in the engineering and air- 
craft production industries. A strictly 
drawn undertaking, later incorporated 
in an Act of Parliament, insures to all 
the unions, after the winning of the war, 
the unqualified restoration for at least 
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eighteen months of the trade privileges 
they have temporarily surrendered. 


No WacE STABILIZATION 


A definite wage policy has not been 
laid down. The trade unions would not 
have acquiesced at any time in a stabi- 
lization of wage rates. At the outbreak 
of the war two or three important wage 
movements were ripe for settlement. 
Railwaymen’s wages had, for example, 
lagged behind in the upward trend 
which in preceding months and years 
had been widespread. To have drawn 
a line across the national wages sheet at 
the levels at which wages stood in the 
summer of 1939 would have been unjust 
to large bodies of men, whose relative 
wage positions were indefensible. 

The leaders of the unions were never- 
theless keenly aware of the danger of 
inflation, which would be aggravated by 
the unrestricted use of the workers’ bar- 
gaining power in a period of labor 
scarcity. They accepted without chal- 
lenge, and indeed helped to frame, the 
order for the prohibition of strikes and 
the reference of unsettled claims to a 
National Arbitration Tribunal whose 
decision is binding. 

The negotiating machinery of indus- 
try was left intact, and employers and 
workpeople were free to settle wage 
claims without interference. Only if 
they failed to agree was there an obliga- 
tion to refer the dispute to the Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal set up by the Minister of 
Labor. 

The tribunal consists of three mem- 
bers of a permanent court of five, ap- 
pointed by the Minister, with one rep- 
resentative of employers and one of the 
trade unions, selected by the Minister 
from panels nominated by the Employ- 
ers’ Confederation and the Trades Union 
Congress. Many disputes, most of them 
of a minor character, were promptly 
remitted to the tribunal, but the large 


industries have continued in the main 
: 
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to settle their affairs by negotiation or 
reference to their own arbitration ma- 
chinery. As the principal claims were 
for the most part in industries engaged 


in government work, the employers 


could look for a recoupment of addi- 
tional labor costs in higher contract 
prices, and the government-controlled 
railroads were equally immune from loss 
to' shareholders through ‘additions to the 
wages bill. 


WEEKLY INCREASES SINCE 1939 


In these circumstances wages steadily 
increased. During 1939—the last four 
months of which were in the war pe- 
riod—the increases in weekly full-time 
wage rates reported to the Ministry of 
Labor (excluding agriculture, govern- 
ment employment, domestic servants, 
shop assistants, and clerks) amounted 
to more than $3,600,000. In the fol- 
lowing year the increases were nearly 
$9,000,000 a week; in 1941 more than 
$8,000,000 a week; and in the first half 
of this year $4,000,000 a week. 

These figures do not cover the whole 
wage-earning population, and therefore 
do not fully indicate the increase of 
purchasing power due to the increase of 
wage rates. The Ministry of Labor esti- 
mates that at the end of 1941 the weekly 
wage rates in all industries (excluding 
agriculture) were 26 or 27 per cent 
higher than at the beginning of the war. 
In the same period the cost-of-living in- 
dex figure had risen by 29 per cent. 
Wage rates are not, of course, the meas- 
ure of spending power, because earnings 
are augmented bv piece rates, bonus 
payments, and overtime. The Ministry 
of Labor estimates that in January 1942 
weekly earnings were 46 per cent higher 
than in October 1938. A large increase 
of purchasing power in a narrowing mar- 
ket for consumable goods creates, of 
course, conditions conducive to inflation. 

The Government therefore issued a 
warning, in the form of a White Paper, 
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that price stabilization designed to avoid 
the evils of inflation would be frustrated 
by rising costs of production due to 
indiscriminate wage increases. By 
means of taxation, rationing, and price 
control, the Government would continue 
to drain away from the consumers’ mar- 
ket excess of spendable money, but in- 
dustry must assist by regulating wage 
increases. 


CITRINE Took Up CHALLENGE ` 


Within a few hours Sir Walter Citrine 
took up what he regarded as a challenge 
to the system of voluntary wage negotia- 
tions, arguing that employers and the 
Arbitration Tribunal would take the 
White Paper as a direction to withhold 
further advances. The employers cer- 
tainly did, and the whole onus of grant- 
ing or refusing increases has tended 
since then to fall on the National Arbi- 
tration Tribunal or other similar courts 
of arbitration. But the tribunals have 
proceeded with tact, and though the 
White Paper disclosed a major issue 
between the -Government (with the 
Treasury for its mouthpiece) and the 
unions, there has, in fact, been no 
breach of the fundamental accord. But 
until now no serious test of the wage 
stabilization policy has been made. To- 
day the engineers and the railwaymen 
are making substantial claims which, if 
conceded in full, would give another 
turn to the upward spiral. 

The Trades Union Congress asked 
the Government to leave the wage sys- 
tem alone and to rely on control of sell- 
ing prices, extensions of the rationing 
system, and subsidies at the source to 
keep down the cost to the consumer of 
certain essential commodities, and taxa- 
tion and savings to stave off inflation. 
Compulsory arbitration was not opposed 
as a wartime measure. All these other 
measures were already items in the Gov- 
ernment’s policy and they have since 
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been extended—in particular by the 
taxation of wages at the source. 

As a result, the cost of living has been 
kept steady during the last twelve 
months, and the unions have had noth- 
ing to complain about in the negotiation 
of wage advances. Sir Walter Citrine’s 
counter warning has not been without 
effect. 


NORMAL MACHINERY OF CONCILIATION 


For the easing of the day-by-day fric- 
tions in industrial relations, the normal 
machinery of conciliation has operated 
during the war period. In the engineer- 
ing industry, in railroad transport, and 
in a variety of other industries, the ar- 
rangements between the employers and 
the unions for the immediate considera- 
tion of difficulties and differences of in- 
dividual or even workshop dimensions 
are highly efficient. The rapid increase 
of engineering, and particularly aircraft 
factories, left gaps in these conciliation 
arrangements and trouble occurred from 
time to time, but as the organization of 
the unions and of the employers was 
extended, a higher sense of discipline 
was introduced. 

Reference has already been made to 
the Citrine committee of inquiry on the 
regional organization of production and 
concentration in regional boards, and 
to the Minister of Production’s central 
advisory committee of industrial knowl- 
edge and experience to assist the fulfill- 
ment of the Government’s production 
program. With an exception that does 
not matter here, the Government ac- 
cepted the recommendations which as- 
sociate the unions and the employers at 
every point in a Government-employer- 
worker collaboration. 


ELEVEN REGIONAL BOARDS 


The eleven regional boards have a 
full-time chairman who is the Minister 
of Production’s direct representative. 
He has the title of Regional Controller. 
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The pre-existing regional controllers of 
the departments which supply the Serv- 
ices—the Admiralty, the Ministry of 
Supply, and the Ministry cf Aircraft 
Production—and the regional officers of 
the Minister of Labor and of the Board 
of Trade have seats on the boards along 
with employers’ and workers’ repre- 
sentatives in equal number. Of the two 
vice chairmen, chosen by the Minister, 
one is an employer and the other a 
workers’ representative. 

Executive committees, entrusted with 
the detailed work of organization and 
much official and confidential informa- 
tion, are composed of the Regional Con- 
troller, the departmental controllers, and 
the two vice chairmen. Reluctant at 
first to include the vice chairmen in the 
executives, the Government yielded to 
the emphatic representations of the cen- 
tral organizations of the employers and 
the workpeople, including now the Fed- 
eration of British Industries. 

Within the regions a network of dis- 
trict production advisory committees is 
being set up on the same Government- 
employer-worker pattern. Each district 
office is to be a production clearing cen- 
ter—that is to say, a center at which 
employers with machinery not in full 
use can get in touch with others in need 
of additional machines. The district 
office will also promote the grouping of 
firms so as to obtain balanced produc- 
tion, and will keep records of capacity 
and load in the district and inform the 
regional board, the Minister of Produc- 
tion, and the Supply Departments if 
either more work can be undertaken or 
there is a danger of overload. Coming 
down to the factory level, the three- 
party collaboration becomes two-party: 


` the Government is no longer repre- 


sented. 


` 
THREE WORK IN UNISON 


All the way, the trade unions, the em- 
ployers, and the Government are work- 
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ing in unison. At the top the Minister 
of Production’s own advisory committee 
consists of twenty-three members, of 
whom six represent the Trades Union 
Congress, three the British Employers’ 
Confederation, and three the Federation 
of British Industries, and eleven. are 
chosen from the vice chairmen of the 
regional boards. Five of the selected 
vice chairmen are trade union members. 
It has been arranged by these trade 
union members that they will them- 
selves meet before each meeting of the 
advisory committee, in order to pool 
the knowledge and experience of the 


trade union headquarters and that de- 


rived from the regions and from indi- 
vidual factories in the regions. 

Having advocated an efficiency pro- 
duction structure on these lines, the 
Trades Union Congress and its General 
Secretary are resolved to make it a suc- 
cess. In their opinion, “the new setup 
should prevent much of the frustration 
which has been apparent in all sections 
of industry.” 

The joint production committees in 
the factories are not an outcome of the 
Citrine report, but of agreements be- 
tween the engineering unions, the Min- 
istry of Supply, and the engineering em- 
ployers’ federation. They have existed 
here and there for some time past, and 
now are to become general in all fac- 
tories, including Royal Ordnance Fac- 
tories, with more than 150 workpeople. 

In design they are small—never more 
than ten on each side—and businesslike. 
The worker members (who must be 
trade unionists) are chosen by ballot of 
their fellow workers under trade union 
supervision and must have had at least 
two years’ service in the factory, though 
this condition has to be waived when a 
factory has not been in existence for as 
long as two years. Monthly meetings 
are held. The matters raised are such 
as these: maximum utilization of ma- 
chinery; upkeep oi fixtures, jigs, tools, 


and gauges; improvements in methods 
of production; efficient use of the maxi- 
mum number of production hours; pre- 
vention of defective work and waste; 
economy in the use of materials; safety 
precautions. 


District PRODUCTION COMMITTEES 


The committees bring managements 
and workpeople into co-operative. asso- 
ciation for one main purpose. Though 
that is so, there will still be room for 
disagreements, and therefore the unions 
have ‘set up district production com- 
mittees to negotiate with district organi- 
zations of employers on any of the 
questions on which factory committees 
disagree. Matters not settled in these 
regional conferences of employers and 
workpeople may be taken to the regional 
production boards, or they may follow 
a wholly trade union channel for re- 
examination at a higher level. 

Difficulties may be of three kinds. 
Those peculiar to a works may be set- 
tled in the works. Others beyond the 
control of the management may require 
action by the regional production board. 
In this category are delays in arrival of 
raw materials or in the receipt of repeti- 
tion orders. Larger difficulties may be 
linked with production policy, and, if 
so, must go to the Minister of Produc- 
tion through his advisory committee. 
In planning their side of the joint ar- 
rangements, the trade unions have a 
chain which extends from the factory 
right up to the office of the Minister of 
Production and through him to the War 
Cabinet. “Don’t blame the manage- 
ment,” the Trades Union Congress says 
to the workman, “if you are doing noth- 
ing to help.” l 

More recent than the decision to re- 
organize the regional production boards 
is the Government’s assumption of con- 
trol of the coal mining industry. Con- 
trollers have been appointed in all the 
coal fields, with absolute authority over 
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production except in matters of safety, 
the responsibility for which remains in 
every case with the mine manager. 
Each controller, who has the assistance 
of expert advisers, has unlimited powers 
in his area to order the concentration 
of production on the most lucrative 
seams or mines, to require the grouping 
of undertakings, or in any other way 
to increase output. 


ORGANIZATION OF MINES 


Of the first six controllers appointed, 
two are trade union leaders, and the 
director of labor in the new Ministry of 
Fuel and Power was a Labor member 
of Parliament up to the time of his ap- 
pointment. Pit committees, district ad- 
visory committees, and a central ad- 
visory committee at the Ministry are 
all composed in part of miners or their 
officials. The first Minister of Fuel and 
Power is Major Gwilym Lloyd George, 
a son of the former Prime Minister. 

These are outstanding examples of 
the way in which the trade unions are 
officially associated with the war effort 
in industry. They do not stand alone. 
The Trades Union Congress is repre- 
sented on a long list of advisory com- 
mittees to Government Departments, 
including those concerned with the ra- 
tioning and prices of commodities and 
food control—both important in allaying 
discontent with the stringency of war 
conditions by insuring equitable distri- 
bution—factory welfare, retail trade, 
national savings, and many more. 

A sketch of the part taken by the 
British trade unions in the war effort 
would be incomplete without mention 
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of the share of the labor movement in 
the Government. The trade unions pro- 
vide a large proportion of the funds of 
the Labor Party and a large proportion 
of its members of Parliament. Long 
before the Labor Party joined the Gov- 
ernment at Winston Churchill’s invita- 
tion, the unions were assisting in war 
production. Party conflict ceased on 
the day that war began, but the coali- 
tion government of the Unionist, Labor, 
and Liberal parties was not formed till 
near the eve of the disaster in Belgium 
and France. 


GUARANTEE FOR FUTURE 


In the eyes of labor, the Ministry of 
Labor was a key post, and it was given 
to Ernest Bevin, whose eminence in 
trade unionism is equaled only by that 
of Sir Walter Citrine. 

Bevin was not a member of Parlia- 
ment, but a seat was found for him. 
He is one of the two Labor members to- 
day in the War Cabinet, the other be- 
ing Clement Attlee. Seeing in the Gov- 
ernment a number of their own leaders, 
men of unquestioned loyalty to trade 
unionism, the organized workers in the 
factories have a guarantee that war 
measures conflicting with trade union 
principles and traditions are as sure of 
repeal when victory has been won as 
are the curtailments of the liberty of 
the subject which all parties hold sacred. 
Moreover, the Government, with Labor 
members in it, has done notable things 
in social administration, and these are 
concrete assurances that the interests of 
the masses of the people are secure in 
the Government’s hands. 


J. V. Radcliffe, London, England, has been labor 
correspondent and a leading writer for the London 
Times for the past twenty years, and was prevtously 
Parliamentary correspondent for the Times. Before 
joining the Times he was for fifteen years with the 


Manchester Guardian. 


His specialty in journalism 1s 


the industrial and political fields. 


Labor’s Status in the National Effort 


By GEORGE SOULE 


WO principal concepts of labor’s 

proper status in the direction of 
the war economy have been advocated. 
One takes as its example what has been 
done in Britain, where official labor 
representatives have been called to 
power, not only in the Cabinet but in 
the inner War Cabinet, and where labor 
has a participation in the direction of 
almost every activity, from the top to 
the bottom, and from the national to 
the local sphere, fully equal and in 
many cases superior to that accorded to 
ownership or management. The other 
takes as its example what was done in 
the United States in the former World 
War. This amounted to an agreement 
to maintain a truce based on the pre- 
bellum status quo of organized labor 
and employers, while Government as 
such held the ring and assured labor of 
an essential minimum in wages and 
standards of work. Each contestant 
agreed not to take advantage of the 
national need in order to extort a perma- 
nent advantage for itself. 

The first attitude has led to a number 
of concrete proposals, none of which has 
been adopted in full, although compro- 
mises looking in that direction have 
been attempted. Though organized la- 
bor has long felt that it should have a 
representative in the President’s Cabi- 
net, that ambition has not, for whatever 
reason, been achieved. More important 
for the time being is the question of 
representation in the extraordinary war 
agencies. This was approximated for a 
while in the Office of Production Man- 
agement by the cochairmanship of an 
industrialist and a labor leader, but 
there was widespread complaint that 
this arrangement did not amount to 
full representation, since the leader in 
question was chosen by the President 
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and was responsible to him rather than 
being nominated by the movement it- 
self. The arrangement has been aban- 
doned in the War Production Board, 
successor to the Office of Production 
Management, while both the price con- 
trol and the manpower functions have 
been placed under single heads who do 
not represent labor and with whom in 
certain instances, such as the contro- 
versy over wage increases, sharp con- 
flicts have arisen. Only in the agencies 
for adjustment of industrial disputes, 
such as the National War Labor Board, 
has labor gained official representation 
equal to that of employers and the 
“public.” 


Lasor’s Views oN DoLLAR-A-YEAR 
Men 


At lower levels of administration, la- 
bor has objected to the role assigned to 
doNar-a-year men from the ranks of 
large corporate management, and has 
demanded instead industrial councils 
with equal representation for Iabor and 
management, under the chairmanship 
of a Government representative who, it 
was assumed, should be a genuine agent 
for the Nation’s need for maximum 
production rather than a person con- 
sciously or unconsciously serving pri- 
vate interest. ‘The arguments for this 
arrangement were couched not merely 
in terms of a demand for status but also 
in terms of the better organization of 
industry for conversion to war output or. 
for quicker or more efficient operation, 
as in the Reuther plan for the auto- 
mobile industry. Labor-management 
advisory committees have been created 
in partial recognition of this demand, 
but essential power has remained in the 
hands of dollar-a-year men, some of 
whom have fulfilled labor’s specifica- 
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tions as public representatives but many 
of whom have not. In regional, state, 
and local agencies of all kinds such as 
draft boards, rationing boards, and ci- 
vilian defense agencies, labor’s repre- 
sentation has varied considerably ac- 
cording to its local status and initiative, 
but on the whole it has been far inferior 
to that attained by British labor. 

On historical grounds, a good case 
can be made against the second con- 


ception of labor’s role—that of not seek- , 


ing any advance in status, but rather of 
observing a truce based on the status 
quo antebellum. Before the last war, 
both Jabor’s actual place in the body 
politic and its own conception of its 
status differed widely from those which 
had come into being before this war. 
Prior to 1917, organized labor was not 
so much a social movement with broad 
aspirations and a sense of public re- 
sponsibility as a group of loosely affili- 
ated unions, many of them including 
only skilled crafts, formed to advance 
the material interests of their own mem- 
bers on a business bargaining basis. 
The masses of labor in the newer indus- 
tries not only were for the most part 
unorganized, but were not wanted in the 
labor movement by its more conserva- 
tive leaders. These were anxious rather 
to conserve, if not their own positions 
and power, at least the differential ad- 
vantages held by their exclusive organi- 
zations, and distrusted industrial democ- 
racy on a broad scale and the unwieldy 
majorities which would arise in large 
accretions of new and untrained mem- 
bership. 


GOMPERS? CONCEPTION OF LABOR 


The official philosophy of the move- 
ment, as expressed by Samuel Gompers, 
was decidedly averse to participation in 
governmental activities, or even to legis- 
lation drafted to benefit labor. 
in his conception, was a completely au- 
tonomous entity rather than being part 
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of a larger whole, and was solely con- 
cerned with winning and preserving 
whatever gains it might make by trade 
union action pure and simple. It should 
not take political action except by “re- 
warding friends and punishing enemies,” 
and, while fiercely resisting all govern- 
mental regulation, it should, as a logical 
corollary, decline to accept any favors 
at the hands of Government, unless they 
were established by strictly economic 
pressure. 

To a movement so composed and so 
conceived, it was logical to agree to a 
war truce based on the status quo. Its 
conflict with employers was its own 
private affair, in which it did not seek 
governmental intervention. Any group 
which did not lay aside its private quar- 
rels while the Nation was at war would 
soon suffer patriotic disapproval. Mean- 
while most of the responsible leaders 
were not anxious to extend their organi- 
zations into new and untried fields, but 
were Satisfied to accept guarantees of 
their existing jurisdictions, as long as 
favorable policies about wages and 
hours were assured. It is true that the 
membership of unions grew rapidly dur- 
ing the last war, but for the most part 
this occurred only where the jurisdic- 
tions of existing craft unions readily 
could be extended. No attempt was 
made to organize such industries as steel 
or automobiles. ‘The last thing the 
leaders would have wanted was to seek 
participation in or responsibility for 
governmental policies, except as these 
affected strictly trade union interests. 

The development of the labor move- 
ment since the former war has reversed 
these conditions and policies. There al- 
ways had been influential groups urging 
a broader attitude. The weakness of 
the Gompers philosophy, even for purely 
trade union purposes, was demonstrated 
when in the immediate postwar years a 
powerful antiunion movement of em- 
ployers carried on aggressive warfare 
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against organized labor, even in its 
strongholds, by means of the so-called 
open-shop campaign and the “American 
Plan.” It was clear that in a single- 
handed battle for status the trade 
unions had made a mistake in not tak- 
ing advantage of the shortage of labor 
during the war, when conditions were 
favorable to them, while leaving hostile 
employers free to make use of postwar 
unemployment to upset the prewar 
status quo. Likewise, their narrow 
basis of organization and their lack of 
legal protection left the unions at a 
disadvantage, which continued for many 
years. Finally came the great depres- 
sion, which directed the minds of work- 
ers, as of almost everyone else, to the 
necessity for more concerted and posi- 
tive national economic policies, in which 
Government must play a major role. 


Unions REPRESENT ALL WAGE EARNERS 


Labor organization has now been ex- 
tended throughout all representative in- 
dustries, and national legislation has 
recognized collective bargaining not 
only as an abstract right of such unions 
as can in fact and against opposition 
exercise it, but as an established policy 
to be guaranteed to all wage earners who 
desire it. The unions can with reason 
speak, not just as the pressure group 
of a minority, but as the representative 
of all the wage earners. Leaders of the 
movement have, in turn, sought and de- 
fended legislation not only for the pro- 
tection of minimum standards but as 
a safeguard of the status of unions 
themselves. It is no longer a question 
of maintaining the rights of a somewhat 
exclusive group engaged in a private 
campaign for better material welfare, 
but of making secure and broadening a 
public policy to take the wage earners, 
through their organizations, into full 
partnership with management and Gov- 
ernment in the task of directing a na- 
' tional economy. The war itself is one 
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in which labor has a primary interest, 
Since it is directed against those forces 
in the world which wage earners have 
most to fear. And the technique of 
fighting it is, more than ever in the past, 
one which demands not merely the con- 
sent but also the active co-operation of 
all participants in production, trans- 
portation, and exchange. 

But the advent of the war caught 
labor in the early stages of developing 
its status in such a co-operative econ- 
omy and polity. The legislation is 
there, but it still has to be implemented, 
in large part. And the personnel of 
labor, both leaders and rank and file, 


still has to achieve the fullest practical’ 


use of the role that in theory it plays. 
The labor movement foresees, not only 
as a result of past experience but of 
daily threats both in the field of eco- 


nomic action and in reactionary pro- - ' 


posals on the floors of Congress, a re- 
vival of the attempt to deprive it of 
what it has won. If it does not now 
make secure its position, it may have to 
fight another rearguard action when the 
war is over and when possible depres- 
sion ensues and there arises the danger 
of a national administration with a 
backward-looking philosophy. It con- 
ceives its duty to be to establish its 
power firmly while the opportunity is 
here, not merely as an obligation to its 
members but as a mission for the future 
of the Nation and for the kind of world 
peace that has been foreshadowed in the 
Atlantic Charter, President Roosevelt’s 
statement of the Four Freedoms, and 
many lesser expressions of aspiration. 


Can Lasor Meer Its 
RESPONSIBILITIES? 


All this justifies the attempt to in- 
crease organized labor’s participation in 
the formulation and execution of na- 
tional economic policy, even while the 
war is being fought. The main question 
is the practical one whether or not labor 
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is ready yet to exercise the power to 
which it aspires, and to accept the heavy 
responsibility which accompanies the ex- 
ercise of that power. One elementary 
question is that of personnel. Has it 
enough capable and trained leaders to 
fill all the positions to which full part- 
nership would entitle it? Most of its 
outstanding individuals are so burdened 
with organization work that they do not 
have time to attend meetings of the 
multifarious boards and committees of 
which they are already members. An- 
other question is whether labor has 
played a national role long enough so 
that when the shoe pinches—as in the 
case of wage increases and inflation— 
it is capable of putting long-term and 
general interests ahead of immediate 
gains. There are still strong survivals 
of pressure-group psychology. There 
also is the obstacle of disunity in the 
national organization of the unions, 
which makes it difficult even for a 
friendly Government to extend full rep- 
resentation. Finally, there are too 
many survivals of the old, exclusive, and 
sometimes corrupt type of unionism, 
which uses the power of labor organiza- 
tion much as unregenerate businessmen 
would use the monopoly of materials or 
money. Such anachronisms not only 
offer forensic weapons to the enemies of 
unions, but would help to disqualify 
labor from making good use of the 
power to which it justly aspires. 
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It may be replied that neither busi- 
ness, agriculture, nor any other occupa- 
tional group is any better qualified for 
power, and that it is unjust to apply 
perfectionist standards to labor alone. 
But this is the reply of a suppliant for 
a share in an existing and unsatisfactory 
regime, not of one who desires a full 
chance for self-expression because he is 
convinced he could lead the world to 
the better order which it sorely needs. 
Organized labor will, I believe, win a 
higher and more secure'status, but only 
as it convinces both its rank and file 
and other citizens that it is making 
good use of the power it already has. 
And if, having achieved the status it 
desires, it is unable to bring about the 
results which the citizens want, it will 
certainly be superseded by some other 
aggregation of social forces—perhaps by 
a sinister one. 

Even in Britain, where labor has 
greater power than here and a longer 
record of acceptance in the body politic, 
there is considerable doubt whether the 
trade union leaders have evinced the 
requisite breadth and competence to be 
entrusted with sole leadership in the 
tasks of reconstruction, any more than 
have the Conservatives or any other 
established political entity. The new 
desires and ideas afloat in the world of- 
fer a challenge to leadership which can- 
not be met by routine or tradition of 
any variety. 
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Strikes in Wartime: Experience with Controls 
By Ewin E. WITTE 


N TOTAL war, strikes are such a se- 
rious menace that belligerents must 
seek to prevent their occurrence or to 
get them settled as soon as possible. 
The problem, however, is much more 
complex than one of merely passing a 
law making it unlawful to strike. This 
is true particularly in democratic coun- 
tries, in which public opinion will not 
sanction the shooting of strikers as trai- 
tors. 


DURING THE First WORLD War 


An account of the world experience 
with efforts to minimize the menace of 
strikes in the present-day total warfare 
must begin with the first World War. 
In that war, the policies pursued by 
the European belligerents on both sides 
differed only in minor respects. 


Germany 


In the principal enemy country, Ger- 
many,* an industrial truce was agreed 
upon between capital and labor at the 
outbreak of the war. Community labor 
councils and district and national media- 
tion and arbitration agencies were or- 
ganized, all with equal representation 
from employers and trade unionists. 
The Government brought pressure to 
bear on employers to deal with the trade 
unions and there was a very marked 
increase in the number of collective 
agreements, particularly in the heavy 
industries. 


By 1916, strikes were again on the: 


increase. In December of that year 
the National Auxiliary Service Act was 


1 The author is indebted for much of the 
information about the policies pursued in 
Germany and France during the first World 
War to a report written m one of his classes 
at the University of Wisconsin, several years 
ago, by Mr. Sam Schwartz, now of Duke 
University. i 
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passed, which made all workers subject 
to industrial conscription. It estab- 
lished a national arbitration board for 
the adjustment of labor disputes occur- 
ring in national service industries, not 
locally adjusted. It also prohibited 
workers from leaving such industries 
without leaving certificates issued by 
local boards (whose chairmen were ap- 
pointees of the War Office). The same 
act, however, also provided for labor 
representation on all these boards and 
required establishments employing five 
hundred or more workers to set up 
workmen’s committees, which were to 
be consulted on all labor matters. This 
satisfied the trade unions, whose official. 
leaders never wavered in their support 
of the Government. 

By 1917, however, strong opposition 
developed within the rank and file of 
labor. There were forty times as many 
days lost through strikes in 1917 as in 
1915, and three times as many in 1918 
asin 1917. In the final collapse, strikes 
among industrial workers played almost 
as large a role as did the uprisings in 
the military forces. 


France 


In France the trade unions were much 
weaker than in Germany, and in the 
first years of the war were ignored by 
the Government. With the German 
armies almost at the gates of Paris, 
labor disputes almost ceased for the 
time being. Once the most serious men- 
ace was over, industrial unrest became 
manifest. ‘To appease labor, Albert 
Thomas, one of the principal labor 
leaders, was made Minister of Muni- 
tions. Shortly thereafter, serious strikes 
broke out among the munition workers 
in Paris. Thomas then, in January 
1917, promulgated a decree forbidding 
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strikes in munition factories, under se- 
vere penalties. Permanent boards of 
arbitration and conciliation were estab- 
lished, whose decisions, if approved by 
the Minister of Munitions, could be en- 
forced by the taking over of the plants 
and their operation under military con- 
trol. Drastic penalties were actually 
applied in several strikes. Yet strikes 
increased, and in 1917 reached an all- 
time high in numbers of workers in- 
volved. 


England 


In England the vears preceding the 
war were marked by great labor dis- 
turbances. When the war came, the 
principal labor leaders of the country 
joined in a declaration pledging that 
the war effort would not be hampered 
by strikes or demands for wage in- 
creases. In the first six months of the 
war there were almcst no strikes. 

Signs of increasing industrial unrest, 
particularly a serious strike in the ship- 
yards on the Clyde, led to the organi- 
zation, in February 1915, of the Com- 
mittee on Production. This committee 
recommended the suspension of all trade 
union restrictions and the establishment 
of an arbitration tribunal to make bind- 
ing decisions in labor disputes. Shortly 
thereafter, Lloyd George, then Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, assembled the 
principal officials of unions in industries 
producing munitions and war supplies 
and worked out with them the Treasury 
Agreement of March 1914.2. This pro- 
vided that for the duration there should 
be no strikes in munitions industries and 
that disputes not otherwise settled 
should be referred for decision to the 


2The Miners’ Federation withdrew from 
the Treasury Conference as soon as compulsory 
arbitration was suggested, and the Amalgam- 
ated Society of Engineers would not sign the 
Treasury Agreement until Lloyd George, in 
writing, assured it tha: the Government in- 
tended to limit profits, elong with the sacrifices 
it asked from labor. 
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Committee on Production, a new Court 
of Arbitration, or an arbitrator selected 
by the parties. 

Two months later the liberal govern- 
ment was replaced by a coalition gov- 
ernment. In that government, although 
the Labor Party had but thirty-five 
seats in Parliament, its Chairman, Ar- 
thur Henderson, sat as a member of the 
inner War Cabinet of five, and two other 
Laborites were also included in the 
Cabinet. Labor was accorded greater 
recognition in England during the war 
than ever before. 

Within a month after the coalition 
government came into office, Lloyd 
George initiated a series of conferences 
with representatives of the employers 
and the trade unions, looking toward 
definite legislation on the prevention of 
strikes in wartime. Out of these con- 
ferences developed the Munitions of 
War Act of July 1915. This act pro- 
hibited strikes in war industries unless 
the Board of Trade should for three 
weeks after receiving notice of a con- 
templated strike fail to refer it to an 
adjustment agency. It also provided 
that no worker employed in a munitions 
plant might leave his employment or 
be employed within six months in an- 
other munitions plant unless granted a 
leaving certificate by local munitions 
tribunals or, on appeal, by the Ministry 
of Munitions. Penalties of fine and im- 
‘prisonment might be imposed for viola- 
tions. Early attempts to impose penal- 
ties, however, led to more strikes, and 
thereafter violations were disregarded as 
far as strikers were concerned. 

Strikes continued to occur, and by the 
spring of 1917 reached alarming propor- 
tions. In May of that year the Com- 
mission on Industrial Unrest was organ- 
ized to suggest measures of correction. 
It found the causes of industrial unrest 
to lie in unsatisfactory working condi- 
tions and above all in the requirement 
of leaving certificates in the war indus- 
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tries. It recommended the repeal of 
this part of the Munitions of War Act, 
a recommendation which Parliament 
adopted in October 1917. 

The commission did not list the anti- 
strike and compulsory arbitration pfovi- 
sions as a major cause of unrest. It 
noted, however, that one effect of the 
legislation had been to weaken the pres- 
tige of the national labor leaders, whom 
the rank and file of the workers had 
come to look upon as government men 
rather than their own leaders. Instead, 
the shop stewards had become increas- 
ingly important, and it was these new 
local leaders that defied both the Gov- 
ernment and their national officers in 
calling numerous strikes. The commis- 
sion also noted that through going on 
strike, workers often were able to get 
more prompt redress of their grievances 
than if they complied with the law. 
Yet it did not recommend repeal of this 
part of the Munitions of War Act, and 
it remained in effect until the end of 
the war. 

In 1917 and again in 1918 more than 
twice as many workers were involved 
in strikes as in 1914, and four times as 
many as in 1915. Reporting on Brit- 
ain’s experience during the war, the 
Whitley Committee in a report to Par- 
liament concluded: “The experience of 
compulsory arbitration during the war 
period has shown that it is not a suc- 


cessful method of avoiding disputes and’ 


in normal times it would undoubtedly 
prove even less successful.” * 


The United States 


The United States was in the first 


World War a much shorter time than 
the other major belligerents, and it did 
not copy their antistrike legislation, de- 
.spite considerable popular demand for 


8 Committee on Relations between Employ- 
ers and Employees (Whitley Committee), 
Fourth Report on Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion (1918) (CD 9099). 
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such action. This arose from the fact 
that throughout the war period there 
were many Strikes. In 1917 we had the 
record number of 4,450 strikes, with 
1,227,254 workers involved, and in 1918 
there were 3,353 strikes and 1,239,989 
workers involved. 

Instead of attempting to prevent 
strikes by law, our Government adopted 
the policy of making organized labor a 
partner in the war effort. The Secretary 
of Labor was Wiliam B. Wilson, a for- 
mer high official of the United Mine 
Workers, and the President named him 
the War Labor Administrator. Samuel 
Gompers was named a member of the 
Advisory Commission of the National 
Council of Defense. Other representa- 
tives of organized labor were appointed 
to the majority of all war boards. In- 
dicative of the importance which the 
Government attached to the whole- 
hearted co-operation of labor was the 
fact that the one occasion on which 
President Wilson left Washington prior 
to the armistice was to address the 1917 
convention of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Organized labor, as soon as war was 
declared, pledged unqualified support to 
the Government. Later it declared, 
more specifically, that, while it reserved 
the right to strike, it favored the estab- 
lishment of adjustment agencies to settle 
all differences without cessation of work. 
Pursuant to an informal agreement 
made with the War Department, a Can- 
tonment Adjustment Commission? was 
organized in June 1917. This pioneer 
wartime adjustment agency was soon 
followed by others functioning in spe- 
cific fields of war production: the Ship- 
building Labor Adjustment Board, the 
National Adjustment Commission (for 
longshore work), the New York Harbor 
Wage Commission, the Harness and 
Saddlery Adjustment Commission, three 


*Later the Emergency Construction Wage 
Commission. 
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Railway Labor Adjustment Boards, and 
the Bureau of Labor of the Fuel Ad- 
ministration; plus which some work of 
this kind was performed by the Board 
of Control for Laber Standards in Army 
Clothing and by the industrial service 
sections of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration and the Ordnance, Aircraft, 
and Quartermasters’ Departments. 

One adjustment agency functioning 
in industries for which no special ma- 
chinery was created antedated the war. 
This was the United States Conciliation 
Service, which had a staff of only fifteen 
conciliators when the war started. This 
Service was considerably expanded, but, 
then as now, had no compulsory powers 
whatsoever, and at the time had a rather 
low repute with employers. 

In August 1917 the Advisory Com- 
mission of the Council of National De- 
fense recommended the establishment of 
an over-all adjustment agency. Out of 
this came, a month later, the President’s 
Mediation Commission, headed by the 
Secretary of Labor. This commission 
investigated the Mooney case and func- 
tioned, with a considerable degree of 
success, as a mediation agency in serious 
labor troubles on the Pacific coast. It 
ceased to function in January 1918, 
after recommendirg to the President 
that all war labor agencies be consoli- 
dated. 


Creation of labor boards 


This recommendation was not carried 
out, but late in January the Secretary 
of Labor asked the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board to name five 
representatives eaco to serve on a War 
Labor Conference Board, whose pri- 
mary function was the formulation of 
a national labor policy. To these rep- 
resentatives of labor and industry there 
were added, as public representatives 
and co-chairmen, ex-President Taft and 
Frank P. Walsh. 
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This board made a unanimous report 
to the President on March 29, 1918, in 
which the principal recommendation was 
that ‘‘there should be no strikes or lock- 
outs during the war.” To this end it 
recommended the creation of a Na- 
tional War Labor Board, to be consti- 
tuted as was the Conference Board. 
This board was to have authority to 
intervene in any labor dispute affecting 
war production and not within the juris- 
diction of a special adjustment agency. 
It was to bring about adjustment of 
such controversies by mediation or 
agreement to arbitrate, or, failing in 
such efforts, to render a decision outlin- 
ing a basis for settlement. In its activi- 
ties it was to observe eight principles 
which were “to govern relations between 
workers and employers in war industries 
for the duration of the war.” The first 
of these was that workers have a right 
to organize in trade unions and to bar- 
gain collectively with their employers 
free from all interference. Workers fur- 
ther were guaranteed a living wage, 
maintenance of existing labor standards, 
and protection against discharge for 
union activities. In return they were 
not to use coercive methods. Where 
the union shop prevailed, it was to be 
continued; while where the open shop 
existed, it was “not to be deemed a 
grievance.” 

The President accepted this report 
and on April 8 organized the National 
War Labor Board, with the same mem- 
bership as the War Labor Conference 
Board. This agency thereafter was the 
adjustment agency most in the public 
eye, although it did not replace or con- 
trol any of the other agencies.’ It func- 


5 Qn September 1918 a Conference Commit- 
tee of National Labor Adjustment Agencies 
was created, with Felix Frankfurter, chairman 
of the War Labor Policies Board, as chairman. 
The National War Labor Board refused to 
participate and thereby wrecked the plans for 
a superagency to develop policies to be fol- 
lowed by all the adjustment agencies. 
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tioned until August 1919, but refused 
to accept new cases after the armistice 
where its services were not sought by 
both parties. 

On the whole, the record of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board was creditable. 
Its decisions were generally well re- 
ceived and, so long as the war lasted, 
usually complied with promptly. More- 
over, the President gave it strong sup- 
port, compelling recalcitrants to observe 
its awards. When the Western Union 
Telegraph Company refused to carry 
out the board’s order, the President for- 
mally asked it to comply, and the next 
day Congress voted to have the Govern- 
ment take over the telegraph lines. 
When the Smith & Wesson Company 
defied the board, the President directed 
the War Department to operate the 
plant. On the other hand, when the 
machinists at Bridgeport struck in de- 
fiance of a War Labor Board order, 
President Wilson promptly telegraphed 
them that they would lose their occupa- 
tional exemptions and be denied all 
opportunity to work in war industries 
for a period of a year unless they at 
once returned to work.’ 

The greatest flaw in the record of 
the War Labor Board was its failure 
to render decisions promptly in many 
cases. It handed down only 83 deci- 
sions up to the armistice.’ Thereafter 
its decisions were openly flaunted and, 
although the board ruled that they were 
binding until a formal peace should be 


6 A similar incident occurred when, in Feb- 
ruary 1918, carpenters struck in defiance of 
the Shipbuilding Adjustment Board. Replying 
to a request of President Hutcheson of the 
Carpenters to see him about this case, the 
President declined to do so and advised 
Hutcheson to get his members back to work, 
concluding his telegram: “Will you co-operate, 
or will you obstruct?” 

7In the entire sixteen months of its exist- 
ence, the National War Labor Board handled 
1,251 cases and made 490 decisions, disposing 
of slightly more cases through mediation than 
through formal decisions. 
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concluded, no real attempt was made 
to enforce them. 


Appratsal of results 
Appraising the policies pursued by 
the United States in their entirety, they 
cannot be acclaimed an unmixed suc- 
cess. Many strikes occurred during the 
war, and as an aftermath both parties, 
particularly the employers, had a very 
sour taste from the experience, which 
operated to increase the friction between 
labor and capital in the years following. 
But most of the strikes which occurred 
were of short duration and none of them 
seriously retarded our war effort. De- 
spite their failure to prevent strikes, our 
“policies were at least as successful as 
those of any other country. 


In THE PRESENT WAR 


In the present conflict, the United 
States thus far has pursued much the 
same policies as in the first World War. 
There has been much greater popular 
support for the prohibition of strikes by 
law. Proposals to this effect or for plac- 
ing drastic restrictions on trade unions 
have appeared close to passage in Con- 
gress on several occasions. This has 
been true despite the fact that even in 
1941, when more strikes occurred than 
in any other recent year except 1937, 
there were slightly fewer strikes than in 
1917, although we have many more 
workers. Since Pearl Harbor the record 
has been remarkably good, considering 
the number of establishments and work- 
ers we have. At no time have the days 
lost through strikes amounted to as 
much as one-tenth of 1 per cent of total 
working time. Recently, however, there 
has been a tendency toward an increas- 
ing number of strikes, particularly of 
unauthorized strikes. 

Fewer labor people have been ap- 
pointed to important positions in the 
war administration, but organized labor 
has been consulted on all matters di- 
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rectly affecting the workers. There 
are fewer special industry adjustment 
boards, and the United States Concilia- 
tion Service is now much larger. The 
two major adjustment agencies, the Na- 
tional Defense Mediation Board of 1941 


and the present National War Labor | 


Board, however, were both modeled 
after the War Labor Board of 1917-18. 
Perhaps the most important differ- 
ence is that there was no agreement by 
a conference committee representing em- 
ployers and emplovees on the principles 
to govern labor relations during the war, 
such as was formulated prior to the or- 
ganization of the National War Labor 
Board in 1918. The chance for such an 
agreement was muffed last December, 
when the conference committee which 
the President organized after the Na- 
tional Defense Mediation Board was 
discredited through the captive coal 
mine strike could not find any formula 
acceptable to both parties for settlement 
of the troublesome closed-shop question. 
Instead, the present National War La- 
bor Board, which grew out of this 
conference, is piecemeal developing prin- 
ciples which thus far have proved rea- 
sonably acceptable and quite workable. 
Whether these principles and the pres- 
ent methods for dealing with the strike 
problem will endure, only time will tell; 
but to date we are pursuing pretty much 
the same policies that worked out quite 
successfully in World War I. 


Enemy and enemy-controlled countries 


In other countries much greater de- 
partures have been made from the poli- 
cies pursued during the last war. In 
all the major enemy nations, free trade 
unions have been suppressed and strikes 
outlawed under drastic criminal penal- 
ties ever since the present totalitarian 
regimes were established, and the same 
policy has been continued during’ the 
war. The conquered and the satellite 
countries deal similarly with strikes and 
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trade unions. An extensive strike at 
Oslo in September 1941 was suppressed 
directly by the German overlords, 
through the execution and imprisonment 
of the trade union leaders. Denmark 
and Rumania have enacted compulsory 
arbitration laws. France, while still a 
free country, froze wage and working 
conditions and authorized the Govern- 
ment to suspend the provisions of any 
trade agreement interfering with maxi- 
mum production. The collaborationist 
Vichy government has prohibited all 
strikes, suppressed the old trade unions, 
and established new unions under gov- 
ernment control. 


England 

England, in contrast, is pursuing less 
restrictive policies than in the last war. 
Until the collapse of France, no particu- 
lar attention was given to the strike 
problem. In November 1939 a Na- 
tional Joint Advisory Council was estab- 
lished, composed of an equal number of 
representatives of the British Employ- 
ers’ Confederation and the British 
Trades Union Congress General Coun- 
cil, to advise the Government on labor 
matters. When the crisis came in May 
1940, Ernest Bevin was made Minister 
of Labor and National Service, and 
other Labor Party members also were 
given Cabinet posts. As almost his first 
official act, Bevin asked the National 
Joint Advisory Council to make recom- 
mendations on “the best means of re- 
moving general wage problems from the 
field of controversy ... and of the set- 
tling of trades disputes without inter- 
ruption of work.” 

Out of the unanimous report of this 
council came the Conditions of Employ- 
ment and National Arbitration Order 
of July 1940. This order requires 21 
days’ notice of intended strikes or lock- 
outs to be given to the Minister of La- 
bor, and strikes or lockouts are illegal 
unless during such period the case has 
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not been referred for settlement to an 
agency authorized to make binding de- 
cisions. Unlike the Munitions of War 
Act of the last war, no criminal penalties 
are imposed for violations. The order 
further prescribes that wages and other 
conditions of employment shall be de- 
termined by collective agreements þe- 
tween employers and employees, and all 
disputes arising are to be settled in ac- 
cordance with the established collective 
bargaining machinery. Where such ma- 
chinery is lacking or fails to bring about 
an adjustment, the Minister may refer 
the dispute to the National Arbitration 
Tribunal. This tribunal is composed of 
three government appointees, sitting 
with representatives selected for each 
case from a permanent panel nominated 
respectively by the British Employers’ 
Confederation and the Trades Union 
Congress General Council. 

This policy, which might be described 
as compulsory arbitration voluntarily 
accepted and enforced without penalties, 
appears to have been working quite sat- 
isfactorily. Throughout the war there 
have been far fewer strikes than in the 
last war or in peacetime. 


Other Allies 


Other countries on the Allied side are 
trying compulsory arbitration of the 
orthodox kind, with criminal penalties 
which are seldom invoked and lack the 
savagery, of the Nazi decrees. Both 
Australia and New Zealand have long 
had compulsory arbitration, and Canada 
a compulsory investigation act, render- 
ing strikes in designated industries il- 
legal until after investigation and report 
by an ad koc conciliation tribunal. In 
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all three countries organized labor 
strongly supports this legislation, which 
American labor bitterly opposes. 

During the war the jurisdiction of 
the Commonwealth Conciliation and Ar- 
bitration Court of Australia, heretofore 
limited to interstate disputes, has been 
extended to all strikes. This court has 
also been given power to extend its de- 
terminations to entire industries, instead ` 
of being limited to the immediate parties 
to the case. New Zealand has increased 
its penalties against illegal strikes and 
authorized the Government to set up 
Temporary Emergency Disputes Com- 
mittees, with the same power to render 
binding decisions in labor disputes as 
*the regular arbitration tribunals. Can- 
ada has extended its Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act to all war industries. 

In all three countries some serious 
strikes have occurred, but accurate in- 
formation is lacking whether, relative to 
the number of workers, there have been- 
more or fewer strikes than in the United 
States. , 

Outside of English-speaking coun- 
tries, Brazil, Cuba, and Portugal have 
instituted compulsory arbitration during 
the present war. 


Such is the story of the experience to 
date with wartime restrictions on strikes. 
Very likely the present war will bring 
further developments. From the world 
experience thus far, no certain conclu- 
sions can be drawn other than that the 
problem is extremely complex and that 
the solution sought must in each coun- 
try be adapted to its traditions and in- 
stitutions. 
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Wartime Problems of the Federal Conciliation Service 
By Joun R. 


HE war situation presents many 

new problems to the United States 
Conciliation Service, but the job of 
settling labor-management disputes by 
voluntary methods of conciliation and 
arbitration is not new to it. The Con- 
ciliation Service has been in existence 
ever since the formation of the De- 
partment of Labor through an act of 
Congress in 1913. During all these 
years the work has been carried on 
quietly and with no attempt to pub- 
licize its activities. The work has been 


allowed to speak for itself and the' 


amount of work to be done has al- 
ways exceeded the number of men to 
do the job. As a result, there are 
many industrial establishments in the 
country which are not fully informed 
of the methods of its operation. Heads 
of great industrial establishments fre- 
quently express surprise when they learn 
through actual observation the satis- 
factory results of Government concilia- 
tion methods. 

This is illustrated in the instance of 
a deadlock which occurred in a recent 
case. Although the appointed repre- 
sentatives of management were clothed 
with authority to negotiate a settlement, 
no headway could be made. As a final 
resort, the president and general man- 
ager of the firm was invited in. Never 


before had he witnessed conference table - 


methods in action. He became so inter- 
ested in the procedure that he actively 
entered the negotiations. Then, to the 
surprise of his own representatives as 
well as the union, he offered to give 
more than had his representatives. On 
this basis it was possible to reach an im- 
mediate settlement satisfactory to all 
concerned. 

The Service naturally is not re- 
sponsible for the industrial situations 
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into which it is called. It has not been 
party to the disputes or the economic 
conflicts to which it is summoned and 
has nothing to gain from particular pro- 
visions of settlements. This, however, 
is not always fairly considered. At 
times, management which has something 
to give in terms of wages and working 
conditions, is inclined to view any settle- 
ment as a loss and anyone connected 
with the settlement as an agent of the 
forces causing the loss. It is not like 
this, and the Service must always be 
reminding both management and labor 
that it is not in the business of taking 
something from one group and giving 
it to another. The business of the two 
hundred Commissioners of Conciliation 
stationed in the important industrial 
and commercial centers is to harmonize 
differences, prevent work stoppages, and 
promote production. Experience has 
shown that if conciliation is successful, 
the gain to both labor and management 
is incomparably greater than any loss 
management may feel that it has tempo- 
rarily sustained. 


Bots Sipes SOMETIMES ARBITRARY 


In this same conhection, it should be 
said that at times both labor and man- 
agement, intent upon their points of 
view, become arbitrary. Instances can 
be cited where Commissioners have been 
told by both labor and management rep- 
resentatives that their demands must be 
met “or else.” Commissioners are com- 
pelled to remind the parties that the 
Service has no law to enforce and that 
its only desire is to restore harmony be- 
tween the parties in order that men 
may work and the company produce. 
Arbitrary demands from either side re- 
quire firm treatment and Commissioners 
are instructed to stand by their guns of 
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fair play and the fundamental principles 
of conciliation to which the Service is 
committed. 

Quite a while ago, when guns were 
carried freely in certain sections of the 
country, the Washington office assigned 
a Commissioner fo a case which was in 
an area noted for rioting. As the Com- 
missioner entered the conference room, 
six labor representatives sat down on 
one side of the table and six manage- 
ment representatives sat down on the 
other side. All twelve of them pulled 
out their guns and laid them on the 
table. The Commissioner pulled out a 
frail-looking pocketknife about two 
inches long and said that this was all 
he had in the way of arms and that he 
certainly did not intend to use it as a 
means to conciliation. 

There are no blueprints for the set- 
tlement of labor-management disputes 
through conciliation. The types of dis- 
putes are legion and the combination 
of personalities appearing at the con- 
ference table daily presents different 
pictures. To meet these situations Com- 
missioners must be resourceful, alert, 
understanding, and persistent. Fre- 
quently deadlocks are caused by con- 
flicting personalities. In order to estab- 
lish harmony and continue negotiations 
it is necessary to inject into the confer- 
ence some new personality in an attempt 
to touch off the spark of co-operation. 
That ordinarily can best be done by an 
impartial representative who has no 
stake in the proposed settlement. At 
times, this outside person is able to 
bring about an agreement through vari- 
ous uses of his personality as well as his 
skill in handling the case. 

A short time ago, the management of 
a particular company manufacturing 
strategic war material, and operating 
100 per cent on Government contracts, 
called for a Commissioner. The Com- 
missioner arrived in town late in the 


_ afternoon and interviewed the company / 
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officials and then the union leaders. He 
found that the stumbling block was the 
matter of union security. Because 
many conferences had previously been 
held during which management and la- 
bor had agreed upon other points, and 
the machinery was well set for a joint 
conference, the Commissioner scheduled 
one for the following morning. 

After dinner in this small community, 
the Commissioner went out to visit the 
college on the edge of town which was 
the rival of his alma mater and which 
he had often visited over thirty years 
before. : 

The next day the conference was held. 
Management said it was against union 
security as a matter of principle. It 
emphatically insisted upon this point of 
view. After a long day’s session, the 
Commissioner was finally convinced that 
the parties were deadlocked and that 
panel action by the Conciliation Service 
would probably be necessary. The Com- 
missioner gathered together his belong- 
ings, closed his brief case, and stood for 
a few minutes chatting in a friendly way 
with the representatives of both labor 
and management. As a last friendly 
gesture, he remarked about the beauty 
of the lovely little college at the edge 
of town, the rival of his alma mater, the 
college he had not seen for thirty years. 
Management’s main representative im- 
mediately became interested. He said 
that he was a patron of the college, lived 
just on the edge of the campus, and 
that next to his children the college was 
first in his heart. This opened the way 
to an extended conversation in which 
both labor and management partici- 
pated. Finally everyone sat down 
again, negotiations were resumed, and 
at eight o’clock the case was settled to 
the satisfaction of both sides. 


CONCILIATOR Must BE RESOURCEFUL 


The Conciliator must have a full “bag 
of tricks”—some of which involve little 
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more than leg work and persistence and 
others the skillful use of every known 
mechanical or modern improvement. 
- The supreme test of the Conciliator is 
resourcefulness in knowing what to do 
and when to do it. He must ever keep 
his objective in mind and move toward 
it through various approaches. He must 
be on his toes and ready for action. It 
is a furious game of catch-as-catch-can. 
This makes the work of Conciliators full 
of thrills and excitement. They move 
from one living drama to another up 
and down the industrial highways of 
America. 

By way of example, in one recent case 
the Commissioner of Conciliation arrived 
on the scene to find rival unions pre- 
paring to march on one another. It 
was already nine o’clock at night, it 
was a difficult area, and there was real 
danger of violence. The headquarters 
for the rival unions were in different 
sections of the ‘town. About the only 
possibility of delaying open outbreak 
was to persuade one side to make some 
proposal to the other side. The Com- 
missioner then acted as errand boy— 
dashing madly back and forth between 
groups. As long as the messages kept 
coming, the groups delayed their march. 
Finally, at four o’clock in the morning, 
everyone was played out and decided to 
go home and get some sleep and con- 
tinue the next day. After a good night’s 
sleep the danger was past and the Com- 
missioner was able to aid them work out 
a satisfactory solution. 

Numerous settlements are effected 
through extended telephone conversa- 
tions. Recently the union demanded 
the elimination of a differential between 
three plants of a paper company. ‘The 
dispute had continued for several days 
before the Conciliation Service was noti- 
fied. When the Service was called, late 
one afternoon, the men at all three 
plants located in Wisconsin, New Eng- 
land, and Oregon had threatened to 
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walk out at midnight and seek employ- 
ment in other plants if their demands 
were not met. The Commissioner called 
the union officials and asked that they 
delay action for twelve hours until he 
could arrange a conference. The union 
agreed to withhold action until the next 
morning. The Commissioner then con- 
tacted the main office of the company 
located at the Oregon plant. The com- 
pany officials agreed to co-operate on a 
telephone conference that evening. At 
ten o’clock, the Wisconsin and New 
England general managers, the president 
of the company in Oregon, the inter- 
national union representative, and the 
Commissioner of Conciliation on the 
West Coast joined in the telephone con- 
ference. At midnight all issues had 
been adjusted to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. 


Work Is EXHAUSTING 


Frequently Conciliators say - during 
tremendous tensity of conflict that never 
again will they put themselves under the 
pressure of such hours of crisis. It 
seems more than flesh and blood can 
endure. The work is exhausting beyond 
words to describe. Most of our men 
are constantly out in the field moving 
fapidly from case to case, arranging con- 
ferences and meeting organizational rep- 
resentatives from early in the morning 
until late at night and ordinarily in an 
atmosphere of suspicion and ill will. To 
these troubled situations the Conciliator 
must bring a spirit of calmness and 
measured judgment, for only thus can 
he dispel suspicion and substitute good 
will and the spirit of co-operation. 

One Commissioner relates an incident 
when he was called suddenly to face a 
group of a dozen angry men, equally di- 
vided between management and labor. 
They were eyeing one another viciously 
when he came into the room. Before 


beginning his conference with them he 


shook hands with each one and looked 
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each man squarely in the eye. When he 
had gone round the circle he realized 
that the room was filled with the spirit 
of implacable hatred. He must do the 
impossible. Therefore he said quietly, 
“By looking in your eyes I know what 
each of you is thinking of the man 
across the table from you. Let us take 
that for granted and forget about it. 
It does not concern the really important 
issues of this conference.” Thus he di- 
rected their attention away from their 
feelings to the matter at hand. Gradu- 
ally the tenseness eased and after a diffi- 
cult six hours a settlement was reached. 

The record for the first six months of 
1942 shows that labor and management 
have been co-operating 99.93 per cent 
of the time. In this day, however, when 
an extra tank, plane, or gun may spell 
the difference between defeat and vic- 
tory, we must give our best thought to 
eliminating this seven one-hundredths of 
one per cent of time lost due to stop- 
pages. We now know that underneath 
the apparent calm of human relations 
there are often forces of seething unrest. 
If we are to prevent an open rupture in 
industrial relations it will be necessary 
to look beneath the surface and in ad- 
vance discover what the trouble spots 
will be. In this way we can hope fur- 
ther to cut the amount of time lost due 
to stoppages. 

Congress recently enacted legislation 
which bore directly on one of the great 
industries of the country. One of the 
Commissioners from the administrative 
staff of the Service who has long and 
successfully been dealing with problems 
in this field had reason to believe that 
this legislation would have a disturbing 
effect on the wage schedules of that in- 
dustry. He called three industrial cen- 
ters by long-distance telephone asking 
what effect was anticipated from the 
legislation. A request was made by one 
group for an immediate conference of 
representatives of the entire industry. 
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At the conference, two days were de- 
voted exclusively to the broad aspects 
of the economic welfare of the industry. 
All controversial matters were skillfully 
avoided. The spirit of harmony was en- 
gendered because it was evident that 
both management and labor had a mu- 
tual stake in the success of the industry 
as a whole. Labor was then asked to 
specify its demands in writing. Man- 
agement in a separate conference was 
asked to consider them. All but two 
of these points were found acceptable. 
Upon further joint conference, one of 
these was withdrawn and the other was 
satisfactorily adjusted. In this way 
an entire industry was protected from 
the disturbing effect of new legislation 
through prompt action, which left no 
room for doubt within the industry as 
to the mutual obligation of management. 
and labor. 


EMPHASIS ON INDUSTRIAL PEACE 
IN WARTIME 


Throughout the period of the defense 
program and, of course, now in our 
war effort, the Conciliation Service has 
placed primary emphasis upon the pro- 
motion of industrial peace in operations 
vitally affecting our defense and war 
programs. ‘This has been possible by 
co-operating with other Government ` 
agencies; by expanding established tech- 
niques, some of which have been men- 
tioned; and by using new or little-used 
techniques. . 

The present panel method of handling 
cases by the Service represents the in- 
creased use of a seldom-used technique. 
It is a method used under special condi- 
tions where the work involves the war 
effort, and where the services of several 
Conciliators are required to deal with 
intricate phases of the problem. In 
other words, panel conciliation is in- 
tensified and fast-moving conciliation. 

If an agreement on a particular point 
has not been reached through conference 
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table negotiation, the Commissioner of 
Conciliation may suggest that the dis- 
puted point might be satisfactorily ad- 
justed if an impartial study or survey 
of the question were conducted. The 
Conciliation Service has a number of 
Commissioners with technical training 
who are equipped to make such surveys 
and studies when requested by both 
parties to a dispute. 

In one case a short time ago the 
union of a particular plant alleged that 
there were not enough men to man the 
machines. One of the Commissioners 
with technical training was called in to 
settle the dispute. It was decided that 
a study of the work load should be 
made. After the Commissioner com- 
pleted the study it showed that five 
additional men were necessary per shift. 
The company and union both accepted 
the impartial study presented by the 
Commissioner and both were satisfied 
with the suggestion. If either the com- 
pany or the union had conducted the 
survey the results would probably have 
been the same. Neither party, however, 
would have believed that the other’s 
study was an impartial one. 

In another case, the company alleged 
that the employees were not operating 
the proper number of machines. A fact- 
finding board, consisting of labor and 
management with a Conciliator as the 
chairman, was established. Through 
the study conducted by this board it 
was found that the employees were not 
operating the proper number of ma- 
chines. No increase in work, however, 
was necessary as this fact-finding board 
was able to suggest a new arrangement 
of work which enabled the company to 
have increased production and the men 
to make more money. 


CoNCILIATORS SERVE AS ARBITRATORS 


When questions are not settled through 
conciliation or when it is necessary to 
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have judicial interpretation of some dis- 
puted point in a contract, voluntary 
arbitration is frequently used. This is, 
of course, quite different from concilia- 
tion. In voluntary arbitration the par- 
ties jointly and voluntarily agree to 
accept the decision or award of a third 
party. 

Commissioners of Conciliation have 
been serving as arbitrators ever since 
the Service was established in 1913. In 
a recent case, a Commissioner of Con- 
ciliation was assigned to arbitrate a 
dispute at a copper mine in the north- 
west. The miners lived in two little 
towns, one fifteen miles east of the mine 
and the other twenty miles west of the 
mine. There was no public transporta- 
tion and the men had worked out a co- 
operative system. Five men would ride 
in every automobile, thus making it 
necessary for each man to drive only 
every fifth week. A new contract was 
in the process of being negotiated and 
because of the rubber. shortage the min- 
ers had asked the company to furnish 
the transportation to and from the 
mine. The mine operators had refused 
to do this mainly because the taxes and 
accounts necessary in connection with 
such transportation were involved. They 
had offered the union three thousand 
dollars as an initial payment on neces- 
sary equipment, however. The union 
members objected to this proposal for 
two reasons: they did not want to be 
burdened with the details of such a 
plan; and it would be necessary for 
them to add seventeen thousand dollars 
to the company’s three thousand in 
order to purchase the initial equipment. 

The arbitrator, after learning these 
facts during the hearings, did some in- 
vestigating prior to handing down the 
decision. He found that there was a 
private company not connected with 
the mine who would be glad to get the 
contract for transporting these workers 
if some initial financial assistance were 
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given. The arbitrator then ruled that 
the company should bear three-sevenths 
of the initial cost of equipment and the 
union four-sevenths; the transportation 
to be handled by an outside company. 
Both company and union were very 
happy with the decision and the repre- 
sentatives of the transportation com- 
pany were on hand when the decision 
was given in order to accept the contract 
for the transportation of the miners. 
Thus the award settled the dispute and 
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enabled the continued mining of one of 
the country’s strategic metals. 

Problems of conciliation in wartime 
are different from those in peacetime 
chiefly in respect to the urgency for 
prompt and peaceful settlement. It is 
hoped that the whole field of industrial 
relationships will benefit from the in- 
tensive use of conference methods dur- 
ing the present period. That might 
possibly be one of the constructive re- 
sults of the war. 


John R. Steelman, Ph.D., is director of the United 
States Conciliation Service of the Department of La- 
bor, Washington, D.C. He was professor of sociology 
and economics at Alabama College, 1928—34; commis- 
sioner of conciliation, United States Conciliation Serv- 
ice, 1934-36; and special assistant to the United States 
Secretary of Labor, 1936—37. 


Aims and Policies of the National War Labor Board 


By Wiur1am H. Davis 


HE primary aim of the National 

War Labor Board is to settle labor 
disputes in such a way as to maintain 
maximum war production. The Board’s 
basic policy is, I think it may be said, 
to get as much agreement as possible; 
to find that solution which will do the 
most for both management and workers 
to release their creative energies and to 
develop between them co-operative pro- 
ductive effort in mutual respect and con- 
fidence. 

Tt must not be thought, however, that 
the Board’s function is restricted to 
mediation of disputes. On the contrary, 
by delegation of executive power from 
the President in Executive Order No. 
9017 of January 12, 1942, the Board 
has been entrusted with the duty to 
“finally determine” all labor disputes 
“which might interrupt work which con- 
tributes to the effective prosecution of 
the war.” It is an emergency admin- 
istrative agency acting for the President 
in time of war, to make final and bind- 
ing decisions in controversies between 
management and workers which cannot 
be settled by mediation or voluntary 
arbitration. 

How did this delegation of power 
come about? And how is its origin re- 
lated to the aims and policies of the 
Board? 


GENESIS AND NATURE OF THE BOARD 


Back of the Executive order that cre- 
ated the Board stands the industry-labor 
agreement resulting from the joint con- 
ference assembled in Washington at the 
call of the President in December 1941, 
shortly after Pearl Harbor. From the 
fall of France in the summer of 1940, 
our increasing development of industrial 
production for defense had been accom- 
panied by serious and often peculiarly 
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bitter strife between management and 
labor. The disputes in Bituminous 
Coal, Allis Chalmers, Harvester, and 
Northwest Lumber are notable exam- 
ples. In March 1941 the National De- 
fense Mediation Board was created to 
supplement the mediation work of the 
Conciliation Service of the Department 
of Labor and the emergency labor- 
disputes adjustment that had been un- 
dertaken by the Office of Production 
Management under the direction of Sid- 
ney Hillman. The work of the Media- 
tion Board, and its breakdown in No- 
vember 1941 on the union-shop issue in 
bituminous coal, are past history. It 
is, however, history that profoundly af- 
fected the course of subsequent events. 
Out of it grew, immediately aiter Pearl 
Harbor, the call for a joint conference 
of industry and labor and the agreement 
that for the duration of the war there 
would be no strikes or lockouts, all labor 
disputes would be settled by peaceful 
means, and a War Labor Board would 
be appointed by the President with 
power to “finally determine” all contro- 
versies that might affect war production. 

By this series of events a new char- 
acter was imposed upon labor disputes 
in wartime. It is not so generally un- 
derstood as it ought to be that in normal 
times the economic strength that lies 
behind the right to strike or lockout is 
by all odds the most effective single 
agency for settling labor troubles. This 
is particularly true of the more serious 
disputes. -The possibility of a strike al- 
ways colors the normal processes of col- 
lective bargaining. It is the common 
experience of mediators that the parties 
to most labor disputes, and particularly 
the more important ones, are brought to 
agreement in the end by considerations 
of the possibilities and the costs of a 
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strike or lockout. After full discussions 
which have not broken the deadlock, 
when the alternatives are clearly spread 
upon the table and the choice has finally 
to be made, it is then—in the last fifteen 
minutes—that the parties really have to 
face these possibilities and costs. And 
it is then, under pressure of economic 
facts, that the final adjustment is com- 
monly reached. 

When war was declared and leaders 
of American labor agreed to put aside 
this important method of settling labor 
disputes, the effect was to throw upon 
the Conciliation Service and the War 
Labor Board the job of settling, either 
by mediation or by final decision, all 
those important disputes that in normal 
times would be settled by this economic 
pressure in collective bargaining, as well 
as all the disputes that in normal times 
would have resulted in a strike or lock- 
out followed by final settlement after a 
show of force and a more or less pro- 
longed interruption of production. Be- 
cause of the war it had become essential 
to the general welfare to avoid such in- 
terruptions of production, and the expe- 
tience of the National Defense Media- 
tion Board had shown the need for an 
administrative tribunal with power to 
decide. It was this situation that led 
to the creation of the National War 
Labor Board. 

Although the War Labor Board thus 
became a tribunal of final decision as 
distinguished from a mere instrument 
of persuasion, yet its parentage and 
antecedents were such that a predisposi- 
tion toward collective bargaining aided 
by mediation and voluntary arbitration 
was built into its very fiber. The Ex- 
ecutive order that created it establishes 
a procedure for adjusting and settling 
disputes that begins with direct negotia- 
tions between the parties and leads 
through the mediatory services of the 
Conciliation Service to the War Labor 
Board for final determination only when 
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all processes of collective bargaining 
have failed. In the setup of the War 
Labor Board the tripartite composition 
of the old Mediation Board was pre- 
served, and continuity of purpose and 
policy was pretty well assured by select- 
ing one-half the personnel of the new 
board from the membership of the old 
one. 


THE BOARD’S COMPOSITION AND 
SUBORDINATE AGENCIES 


The War Labor Board in full voting 
session is made up of twelve members, 
four representing the public, four repre- 
senting management, and four represent- 
ing labor—two from each of the domi- 
nant labor organizations, the AFL and 
the CIO: Each of the labor members 
and each of the industry members has 
an alternate. They are part-time em- 
ployees of the Government in their 
Board work and are paid a per diem 
compensation. The four public mem- 
bers have no alternates; they are full- 
time employees with a fixed salary. Six 
voting members, two from each group, 
area quorum. Although the general ap- 
proach of the Board to its duties is 
reflected in the two sayings (1) that 
men cannot disagree about a fact, they 
can only be ignorant about it, and (2) 
that the creation of order out of dis- 
order is a series of victories of persua- 
sion over force, yet the Board itself does 
no mediation. It confines its direct 
activities to final determination of the 
more stubborn disputes that have not 
yielded to mediation. 

The Board has, however, its own sub- 
ordinate agencies for mediation and in- ‘ 
vestigation of disputes certified from the 
Conciliation Service or brought onto its 
calendar by direct action of the Board 
after consultation with the Secretary of 
Labor. ‘ First, there are mediation pan- 
els, made up on the tripartite basis from 
Associate Members of the Board desig- 
nated in the three groups by the Presi- 
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dent on recommendation of the Board, 
or from lists of volunteer mediators se- 
lected by the Board for service in par- 
ticular cases. Second, there are special 
investigators either in the permanent 
employ of the Boarc or chosen for par- 
ticular cases from prepared lists. Third, 
the Board may resort, under the provi- 
sions of the Executive order, to “volun- 
tary arbitration, or arbitration under 
rules established by the Board,” and it 
therefore makes use in appropriate cases 
of arbitrators chosen by it or suggested 
by the parties and approved by it. The 
_ arbitration may be final and binding, 

or it may be subject to review by the 
Board prior to the final Board order de- 
termining the dispute. Finally, the 
Board has in its staff of mediation off- 
cers a group of “trouble-shooters” avail- 
able for immediate dispatch to plants 
where disputes pending before it are 
still undetermined and sporadic trouble 
breaks out in the atmosphere of distrust 
which usually prevails during the un- 


avoidable period of delay in which the - 


principal dispute remains unsettled. It 
also has, of course, its own administra- 
tive staff under its executive secretary, 
and liaison officers for contact with 
other agencies and departments of gov- 
ernment. 

The course that a dispute takes after 


it reaches the Board—whether it shall ° 


be referred to mediation or to a fact- 
finding panel or to a single investigator 
or to voluntary arbitration—is deter- 
mined in the first instance by the Com- 
mittee on New Cases, subject to the 
Board’s approval. It is in the operation 
of this committee, which tries to exploit 
all possible means of voluntary agree- 
ment, that the Board’s basic concern for 
the processes of collective bargaining is 
most effectively expressed. 


THE BOARD AND THE CONCILIATION 
SERVICE 


The Board’s bias toward agreement 
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by the processes of collective bargaining 
in preference to final determination by 
an imposed decision is again emphasized 
in its relations with the Conciliation 
Service of the Department of Labor. 
The Board’s procedure for settling dis- 
putes, as basically established by the 
Executive order, assigns the Conciliation 
Service to work at the grass roots. The 
Conciliation Service, with its local offices 
established throughout the country’s in- 
dustrial areas, remains the initial Fed- 
eral agency for adjusting by mediation 
and conciliation controversies between 
management and labor. It is, in this 
sense, the field agencv that leads to the 
War Labor Board in Washington. Only 
when the Conciliation Service has been 
unable to bring about an agreement, 
does a dispute ordinarily come to the 
War Labor Board. 

The co-ordination of the work cf the 
Conciliation Service with the work of 
the War Labor Board has been com- 
plete. The two agencies have been able 
to work together as one. Perhaps the 
principal reason for this is that both are 
imbued with the same idea—that agree- 
ment between the parties is better than 
any third-party decision. 


THE BOARD AND UNION SECURITY 


The War Labor Board inherited, how- 
ever, from the National Defense Media- 
tion Board one type of dispute in which 
no settlement by negotiations between 
the parties was possible. This had to 
do with proposed contract provisions re- 
lating to union status—so-called union 
security provisions. They arose out of 
demands for a closed shop (or a union 
shop) in the great production industries 
in which union organization has made 
rapid advances in recent years but in 
which antiunionism was traditional—an 
antiunionism that had, not many years 
ago, expressed itself in management in- 
sistence upon the so-called “open shop” 
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from which all union members were ex- 
cluded. It was this controversy that 
disrupted the National Defense Media- 
tion Board when its refusal to recom- 
mend a union shop for the United Mine 
Workers in the “captive mines” of the 
major steel companies was followed by 
withdrawal of the CIO members from 
the Mediation Board. 

In the subsequent industry-labor con- 
ference the representatives of industry 
attempted to exclude from the juris- 
diction of the War Labor Board all con- 
troversies about union status. When, 
however, the President decided that all 
disputes, including those relating to 
union status, should be included within 
the jurisdiction of the Board, the indus- 
try conferees accepted that decision as 
an order from the Commander in Chief. 
When thereafter representatives of in- 
dustry accepted appointment to the War 
Labor Board they proceeded as a matter 
of course to join in the consideration of 
such questions as they came before the 
Board. 

The background of inheritance from 
the National Defense Mediation Board 
practically excluded any possibility that 
the War Labor Board would order em- 
ployers to include in their contracts 
union shop provisions. The conflict 
within the War Labor Board was in 
a narrower field—whether the Board 
should order any employer to include 
in his contract with a certified union 
the so-called “maintenance-of-member- 
ship” clause. This clause does not pro- 
vide for a closed or union shop. It 
leaves the employees of a company free 
to join or not to join the union as they 
please. It applies only to employees 
who have voluntarily joined the union, 
and its requirement is that if he is a 
member of the union in good standing 
on a specified date he must, as a condi- 
tion of employment, remain a member 
of the union throughout the period of 
the contract which has been negotiated 
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by the union with the company—usually 
one year. 

It soon became apparent from the de- 
cisions of the War Labor Board that 
the public members were prepared. to 
vote for such a provision. They re- 
garded it as a desirable protection to 
the union against disintegration under 
the impact of war conditions, which call 
for the assumption of ever increasing 
responsibility by union leaders and do 
not permit the workers to exercise the 
right to strike, as they are entitled to 
do in normal times. The decisions also 
evidenced a desire on the part of the 
public members to follow a course which 
would lead as quickly as possible 
through that most quarrelsome period 
when union organization in a weak and 
struggling condition tends to increase 
the number and the bitterness of in- 
dustrial conflicts, into the more peace- 
able period of union administration 
when relations between the employer 
and his employees are fully established 
by written agreement with a responsible 
union to which a majority of the em- 
ployees belong. 

In some of the earlier decisions of 
the War Labor Board on this sub- 
ject, of which the decision on April 
15, 1942 in the International Harvester 
case is a good example, the maintenance- 
of-membership clause was made to rest 
upon majority rule. All employees who 
were members of the union in good 
standing on the date of the Board’s 
directive order were given an opportu- 
nity to vote for or against the provision 
by secret ballot supervised by repre- 
sentatives of the Board. The result 
bound the minority union members, but 
not any employee who was not a mem- 
ber of the union. In the more recent 
decisions the Board has provided for 
individual choice by each member of 
the union. The employees who are 


. members of the union have generally 


been given fifteen days from the date 
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of the Board’s directive order in which 
to decide whether they want to stay in 
the union or get out. In those fifteen 
days any union member may resign 
from the union. If he does not, he 
must, as a condition of employment, 
remain a member in good standing for 
the life of the contract. It is also cus- 
tomary for the Board to include with 
the maintenance-of-membership clause 
an agreement on the part of the union 
and its members not to coerce anyone 
into joining the union, together with a 
provision for an impartial umpire au- 
thorized to determine finally any dispute 
that arises under the contract provision. 

Thus by a series of decisions in which 
there was give and take on both sides 
of the controversy, the Board succeeded 
in narrowing the field of difference from 
the yawning and apparently impassable 
gulf that stood between industry and 
labor at the outset to the narrow ques- 
tion whether the particular union in its 
relation with the particular company 


should or should not have this clearly | 


defined contractual protection against 
disintegration, preserving to the indi- 
vidual worker the right to join or not 
to join the union and the right to with- 
draw if he did not want to be bound to 
remain a member for the duration of 
the contract. 


WAGE STABILIZATION 


The second major field of policy de- 
velopment by the War Labor Board is 
that of wage determinations, governed 
since the President’s message to Con- 
gress of April 27, 1342 by the declared 
national policy of wage stabilization. 
This policy contemplates that wages are 
not to be frozen rigidly, but that they 
should be stabilized in general at exist- 
ing scales with allowances for lifting 
substandard wages and for eliminating 
inequalities. 

The decisions of the Board on this 
subject indicate that it will take into 
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account real injustices that arise. from 
discriminations in wages between jobs in 
the same plant or between comparable 
jobs in the same locality or between 
comparable jobs in the same industry, 
provided these discriminations are un- 
usual or unreasonable, so that they 
justly lead to a feeling of insecurity or 
frustration on the part of the workers 
involved. There has also been mani- 
fested by the Board a tendency favoring 
in such determinations rates of wages 
which are at a low level. 

In the Little Steel case decided July 
16, 1942, the Board dealt with a de- 
mand for a general wage increase affect- 
ing a widely extended and substantially 
equalized wage structure throughout an 
industry, in which the lowest wages 
were above the level which might be 
thought of as too low to afford a decent 
living standard. The Board took into 
consideration the fact that in the early 
part of 1941 a race began between wages 
and prices, and this race had led to un- 
just inequalities in the wage status of 
workers in this industry. ‘The Board 
found that in the period from January 
1, 1941 to May 1942—approximately 
the date of the declaration of the na- 
tional wage stabilization policy—the 
cost of living increased about 15 per 
cent. It laid down the general rule that 
in such a situation the workers in the 
industry in question were entitled, if 
they had not in that period received an 
increase in hourly wage rates amounting 
to 15 per cent, to have the deficiency 
made good. If, on the other hand, the 
workers in the industry affected had re- 
ceived in that period a 15 per cent wage 
increase or more, their established 
peacetime standards had been preserved, 
and presumably they would not be en- 
titled to any further wage increase. 
Since the decision of the Little Steel 
case, the Board has applied to wage de- 
terminations for individual plants, and 
for the employees of a single company 
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operating several plants, this general 
idea that examination should be made 
of the wage rates prevailing in the pe- 
riod of relative stability on or about 
January 1, 1941, and of the question 
whether the workers involved have re- 
ceived a 15 per cent wage increase since 
that time, as a prima facie test of their 
right to a wage increase now. In ap- 
plying this prima facie test, however, 
the Board has taken into account at the 
same time the other test of unusual or 
unreasonable discrimination mentioned 
above. 


JURISDICTIONAL DISPUTES 


A third important field of Board ac- 
tion has been developed in connection 
with jurisdictional disputes, that is, dis- 
putes which arise out of conflicting 
claims of two groups of workers to do 
a particular kind of work. As a result 
of the plant expansion which has accom- 
panied the war effort, there has been an 
intensification of this type of contro- 
versy between construction workers and 
production or maintenance workers, or 
employees of contractors who have con- 
tracted to supply particular equipment 
for the new or expanded plant. 

From the outset, the Board refused 
to permit its industry members or public 
members to be drawn into these disputes 
between labor organizations. By resolu- 
tion of the Board, all such disputes were 
referred to the labor members. Where 
the labor members have been unable to 
settle them, the Board has continuously 
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insisted that they should be settled by 
conference between the AFL and the 
CIO or by some machinery set up by 
those two organizations with the au- 
thority to determine such disputes 
finally. The Board has, however, re- 
tained jurisdiction of all such disputes 
that have been certified to it, and has 
been prepared, if the dispute was not 
settled by the organizations involved, 
to appoint an arbitrator with power to 
make a final determination. 

While it is a well-recognized fact 
that quarrels about union recognition, 
union, organization, or alleged attacks 
on a certified union within the plant 
underlie a great proportion of the dis- 
putes which have come to the War La- 
bor Board, and that these disputes have 
a core of bitterness that disputes about 
the terms of employment do not have, 
yet it should be understood that the War 
Labor Board does not have jurisdiction 
of controversies as to what organiza- 
tional group is entitled to be recog- 
nized as the collective bargaining agent 
for all the employees within the plant. 
Those disputes are within the jurisdic- 
tion of the National Labor Relations 
Board, and the War Labor Board is 
bound by any decision of the National 
Labor Relations Board in any such case. 
It is only after a union’s bargaining 
rights have been established by agree- 
ment with the employer or by certifica- 
tion under the Wagner Act that the War 
Labor Board can come into the picture 
and try to improve the existing relations 
between an employer and his employees. 


William H. Davis is chairman of the National War 
Labor Board, Washington, D. C., and senior member 
of the New York law firm of Pennie, Davis, Marvin & 
Edmonds. He also served as chairman of the Na- 


tional Defense Mediation Board and moderator of the 


Industry-Labor Conference, and has been engaged in 


numerous similar activities. 


Peace in the West Coast Shipping Industry 


By PAUL ELEL 


1 


URING a period of slightly less 

than a decade, stevedoring opera- 
tions in Pacific coast ports have passed 
through no fewer than four distinct 
phases. Two of these represented dras- 
tic shifts in the balance of power as 
between employers and longshoremen. 
The third represented a restoration of 
some semblance of balance between the 
parties; while the fourth and latest 
phase is one in which substantial and 
important controls are exercised through 
an arm of the Federal Government. 


EMPLOYER DOMINATION 


Prior to 1934, in all the ports on the 
Pacific coast, employers in varying de- 
gree dominated the industrial relations 
scene. This domination had been in 
effect for at least fifteen years following 
the loss by the longshoremen of a pro- 
longed strike in 1919. In some ports 
employers exercised a considerable de-* 
gree of self-restraint, and attempted to 
meet their problems with intelligence 
and understanding. In other ports there 
was an almost complete absence of any 
recognition of the problems of workers 
in the industry, with the result that la- 
bor relations were conducted on a basis 
that could only be characterized as me- 
dieval. In these ports were found all 
of the problems that arise from an in- 
dustry where the employment relation 
is essentially casual in character. Here 
inhuman conditions of hiring were the 
rule; favoritism in the selection of work- 
ers, which was probably not unrelated 
to the kickback, was prevalent; varia- 
tions in earnings between the favored 
“workers and those less fortunate were 
extreme. 

With the great water-front strike of 
1934, which lasted for almost three 
months and which seriously crippled the 


operations in all coast ports, although 
none of them were completely tied up, 
this era of employer domination came 
to a sudden and spectacular close; for 
this strike, ending with an agreement to 
arbitrate by the National Longshore- 
men’s Board appointed by President 
Roosevelt, resulted in a very real victory 
for the workers. Not only was the 
union of longshoremen transformed by 
this strike from a weak and impotent 
organization into one that, over the sub- 
sequent years, continued to develop 
strength and cohesiveness, but in addi- 
tion, the terms of the award of the 
National Longshoremen’s Board gave 
the unions practically everything for 
which they had been striking. 


UNION DOMINATION 


The end of the 1934 strike inaugu- 
rated the second phase of industrial re- 
lations in the shipping industry on the 
Pacific coast. This phase lasted until 
late 1940. During this period the 
unions of longshoremen were in a com- 
manding position to impose their will 
upon the employers. Responding to the 
accumulated antagonisms that had de- 
veloped over the previous fifteen years, 
and backed by aggressive and militant 
leadership, these workers assumed al- 
most complete control of many func- 
tions normally exercised by manage- 
ment. Not only were the unions able ° 
to establish and guarantee to workers 
the ordinary safeguards that go with a 
strong labor organization, but over and 
above that, through resort to illegal 
stoppages and other forms of economic 
pressure, these workers were able pro- 
gressively over the years to establish 
minute controls over job conditions. 
Most important of all, by a process of 
gradual attrition they were able so tos 
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limit the authority of the employer and 
his representatives that control of many 
of the aspects of work passed com- 
pletely to the men. 

Water-front employers, on their part, 
developed a powerful and well-knit or- 
ganization for the ‘purpose of collec- 
tively meeting the problems created by 
a strong union; but even this coast-wide 
organization, with its regional associa- 
tions, was unable to stem the tide of 
union aggression. 

During this entire period, also, the 
arbitration process was an inherent part 
of the industry, but it was arbitration 
in name only, for in a great majority: of 
the instances in which a resort to arbi- 


tration was had, the problem of the — 


arbitrator was not to determine the 
rights of the parties, but rather to re- 
store normal conditions in the face of a 
violation of the contract by the union. 
It was also during this period that the 
program of job stoppage, involving 
sometimes only a single ship, sometimes 
all the ships of a company, sometimes 
an entire port, became a regularly used 
weapon in the union’s arsenal. During 
this period literally hundreds of illegal 
stoppages took place, lasting from a few 
hours to many months. This phase 
came to a close with the signature by 
the parties of a new contract in late 
1940. 
THe THIRD PHASE 

Under the terms of this contract, the 
machinery for handling grievances was 
sharply modified in order to provide 
against the illegal stoppage. The arbi- 
trator was given additional powers. In 
some of the principal ports direct repre- 
sentatives, of the arbitrator, known as 
arbitrator’s agents, were selected, to 
whom all disputes were initially referred 
and whose decision pending submission 
to arbitration was binding upon the 
parties. In addition, the procedure to 
’ be followed in connection with matters 
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involving discipline was greatly clari- 
fied. The arbitrator was given au- 
thority under certain circumstances to 
impose disciplinary penalties for viola- 
tion of the contract. Finally, the union 
specifically forswore its program of or- 
ganized slowdown, which was one of 
the outstanding features of its complete 
control of job conditions during Phase 
Two, and agreed that future wage in- 


- creases would be contingent upon im- 


provements in standards of performance 
by workers. 

This phase lasted until March 1942. 
Some of the features of the new contract 
worked admirably. Job stoppages were 
sharply minimized. General perform- 
ance under the contract became the rule 
rather than the exception. But the 
problems of the slowdown and the res- 
toration of normal authority to the 
employer and his representative were 
barely affected. 


` ORIGIN AND FUNCTION or Pactric 
Coast MARITIME INDUSTRY 
BOARD 


With the entrance of this country into 
the war, officers of the union proposed 
that a board should be set up under gov- 
ernment auspices, with joint representa- 
tion of employers and workers and a 
government appointee acting as chair- 
man, which should have complete au- 
thority over all operating methods, 
whether in the field of employer- 
employee relations or otherwise. Em- 
ployers rejected this proposal, and the 
representatives of the union then at- 
tempted to have the arbitrator declare 
that under the contract he could estab- 
lish such an arrangement. ‘This the 
arbitrator properly refused to do. After 
discussion participated in by both em- 
ployer and union representatives, Ad- 
miral Land, administrator for the War 
Shipping Administration, decided to 
establish as an arm of that government 
agency the Pacific Coast Maritime In- 
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dustry Board. This Board, established 
by a General Order, includes a neutral 
chairman, two employers’ representa- 
tives, two union representatives, all 
appointed and subject to removal by 
Admiral Land. The*authority of the 
_ Board, however, was very sharply cir- 
cumscribed as compared to the original 
proposal of the union. 

The Board’s primary function is “to 
co-ordinate the efforts of the employers 
and employee groups on the Pacific 
coast for the purpose of increasing eff- 
ciency in loading and discharging vessels 
in that area.” It also is charged with 
the responsibility of recommending to 
the Administrator of the War Shipping 
Administration measures, needed to in- 
crease the efficiency of operations. Spe- 
cifically, it is authorized “to devise 
methods to increase efficiency and also 
ways and means to waive collective bar- 
gaining agreements and any rights 
therein of either party to such agree- 
ments if the Board deems such waiver 
to be in the interest of the war effort.” 


Work oF THE BOARD 


‘In considering the work of the Board, 
it must be made clear at the outset that 
it has not succeeded in four and a half 
months in effecting a revolution in the 
thinking of either organized employers 
or organized workers, nor has it suc- 
ceeded in erasing from the minds of 
either group the accumulated practices 
and methods or the antagonisms and 
animosities that had developed over the 
eight preceding years. But that it has 
made very real progress is attested by 
all who know the history of the steve- 
doring industry on the Pacific coast. 

First and foremost, it must be men- 
tioned that with one brief and negligible 
exception, where the conditions of work 
and the nature of the commodity to be 
handled were almost intolerable, there 
has been no stoppage of any kind. Even 
in this instance, the Board insisted that 
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the regularly constituted agencies under 
the contract between the parties should 
discipline the workers involved. While 
it is true that stoppages had been pro- 
gressively less during the third phase, 
and while it is also true that Pacific 
coast longshoremen recognized their ob- 
ligation under war conditions to refrain 
from all stoppages, the record of but 
one minor interruption since the organi- 
zation of the Board—an interruption 
that was followed by substantial penal- 
ties imposed on the guilty parties—rep- 
resents a very real forward step. 

Another phase of the Board’s work 
also representing distinct progress has 
been associated with the problem of the 
registration of a sufficient number of 
longshoremen in all ports to meet ade- 
quately the needs of those ports. Un- 
der the arrangements existing prior to 
the organization of the Board, the con- 
trol of intake of new longshoremen was 
a responsibility in each port of the local 
Labor Relations Committee, upon which 
employers and workers were jointly rep- 
resented. Prior to the war, adequate 
control of intake had resulted in most 
ports in adjusting the labor supply of 
the port to its needs, and had, at the 
same time, assured adequate earnings 
for all longshoremen. With the sharp 
increase in Manpower requirements in- 
cident to the war, some of the ports, 
notably San Francisco, immediately at- 
tacked the problem and registered suffi- 
cient longshoremen to take care of the 
port’s needs. In other areas, however, 
more traditional worker attitudes pre- 
vailed, with the result that there was a 
very real reluctance to tackle the prob- 
lem of additional registration. In these 
latter ports this problem has now largely 
been solved and an adequate labor sup- 
ply assured. 

Closely associated with this matter 
of registration is that of organized meth- 
ods of dispatching men. In all the 
ports, dispatching halls practically con- 
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trolled by the union,‘ although pre- 
sumably under joint control according 
to the terms of the contract, served as 
the agency through which all dispatch- 
ing was centralized and earnings fairly 
equalized. In some ports these dis- 
patching methods were admirable. In 
others, extraordinary ideas as to the 
rights of individuals continually to af- 
fect the operations of an agency de- 
signed largely for their benefit, resulted 
in procedures that were really prejudi- 
cial to the interests of the majority. 
In addition, these procedures created 
extraordinary difficulties in properly fill- 
ing orders for longshoremen. Where 
such conditions prevailed, the Board 
has been able to obtain acceptance of 
complete reorganization of dispatching 
methods in accordance with the best 
practices developed in other ports. In 
some instances this has meant prac- 
tically placing the entire dispatching 
hall under the trusteeship of the Board. 
In other instances the Board representa- 
tives have merely given these changes 
general supervision. 


Establishment of authority and re- 
sponsibility 

The most important problem, how- 
ever, which the Board has had to meet 
is that associated with restoration to 
the employer of authority and responsi- 
bility which, over the years, had pro- 
gressively declined. This gradual dimi- 
nution in the authority of the employer 
had been effected through the process 
of intimidating his direct representatives 
on the job to the point where they not 
only were reluctant to attempt to en- 
force orders in connection with the 
methods to be followed, but also were 
subject to discipline by the unidn, of 
which many of them were members, if 
they attempted to carry out their work 
in accordance with approved practices. 
_ In one important port the gang steward, 
chosen by members of his gang, had to 
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all intents and purposes become the final 
authority as to methods to be followed 
in working the hatch where his gang 
was employed. One of the first acts of 
the Board was to define the authority 
and responsibility of the gang steward 
so that his functions were limited td 
representing the men in his gang purely 
on matters of basic union policy, deny- 
ing to him any right to interfere with 
the “way in which or the means by 
which work should be done.” 

The Board likewise specifically de- 
fined the authority and responsibility 
of the hatch foreman, and, as this is 
being written, is taking similar action 
in connection with the employer and 
his immediate representative on the job, 
the “walking boss,” or general ship 
foreman. 

Other orders of the Board have been 
directed toward clarifying and defining 
the responsibility and authority of each 
of the other essential links in the chain 
of employer-employee relationship, run- 
ning from the individual longshoremen 
up through the gang foreman. 


Sling load limits 


During the entire period of Phase 
Two, the union was able, as a result of 
economic action, to Impose restrictions 
in connection with the methods of per- 
forming work. Most of these were 
aspects of the general union policy of 
inaugurating a program of slowdown. 
While, with a single exception, the 
Board has not taken specific action as 
to any of these practices, it has through 
the gradual restoration of authority 
made it possible for the employer to 
eliminate some of them. Others will 
require direct consideration and action 
by the Board itself. Notable among 
these are the limitations imposed, not 
by economic action of the union but by 
the specific terms of the collective agree- 
ment, on the maximum sizes of sling 
loads of various types of commodities. 


PEACE IN THE WEST Coast SHIPPING INDUSTRY 


In part, this program of sling load limits 
was jointly approved as a means of as- 
suring safe conditions in an industry 
that is hazardous at best. In part the 
limits were imposed in order to stand- 
ardize conditions as between operators 
and ports, and to prevent continual dis- 
putes as to whether or not specific sling 
loads were safe or were not designed to 
effectuate a speed-up. It must be said, 
however, that even these maximum lim- 
its were in many instances disregarded 
by the workers, who refused to build 
sling loads even as large as those per- 
mitted under the contract. 

In connection with this problem of 
sling load limits, the Board faces one 
of its most intricate and difficult ques- 
tions, There are so many variables in 
any shiploading operation which are 
impossible to standardize that detailed 
engineering studies in order to deter- 
mine best practices are enormously diffi- 
cult. Not only do the commodities 
themselves vary, but there are also such 
important factors as the size of hatch, 
the construction of the ship, the speed 
of the winches, and literally hundreds 
of similar items which make diversity of 
conditions the exception rather than the 
rule. With the special types of cargo 
incident to military operations, the 
problem of standardization becomes 
still more difficult. 


_Poticy AND VALUE OF THE BOARD 

In an article of this length it is quite 
impossible even to touch upon the mani- 
fold activities of the Board, or to outline 
with any precision its methods of or- 
ganization and procedure. It must be 
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stated, however, that the Board has as- 
sumed from the beginning that the basic 
contract in effect between employers and 
longshoremen on the Pacific coast ports 
will continue to be the law of the in- 
dustry during the war, unless it be 
proved that some of its features must 
be temporarily suspended. Up to this 
time, no such suspension has been even 
suggested. Similarly, since the industry 
is a highly hazardous one, the Board has 
from the beginning adopted the policy 
of insisting that the best safety practices 
must continue to be observed, and that 
rather than the emergency’s being an 
excuse for abandonment of safe prac- 
tices, it is the justification for their 
more rigid observance. 

The Pacific Coast Maritime Industry 
Board, it is believed, represents a unique 
experiment in the field of industrial rela- 
tions during wartime. It can be said 
with complete assurance that the estab- 
lishment of the Board and the work 
which it has done up to the present time 
give positive guarantees that in spite of 
a long record of strikes and job. stop- 
pages there will be no interruption of 
cargo movements from Pacific coast 
ports during the war period. It can 
also be safely asserted that practices 
of the union prejudicial to stevedoring 


, operations will, for the period of the 


emergency, gradually be eliminated. Fi- 
nally, it can be said with equal assur- 
ance that much of the experience which 
employers and workers are gaining 
through this collaborative effort cannot 
fail to have a very real and enduring 
effect upon the relations of the parties 
when once peace is restored. 


Paul Eliel is chairman of the Pacific Coast Maritime 
Industry Board, and professor of industrial relations 
and director of the Division of Industrial Relations at 
the Graduate School of Business, Stanford University, 


California. 


National Policy Toward Labor 
By WILIAM Harp 


UR national policy toward labor 
has been characteristic of a de- 
mocracy in the stage of disintegration 
into special-interest groups. In such a 
stage each group becomes the object of 
“regulation” or of “relief” in accordance 
with special political pressures and to- 
ward an outcome which is regarded as 
a special end in itself. Little or no con- 
sideration is given to the idea of a total 
organic society to which each group 
should make a positive contribution. 

Thus the stock exchanges get regu- 
lated to prevent them from doing harm; 
but the legislators are not concerned 
with any effort to cause them to do good 
and to be dynamically serviceable to our 
total economy. Similarly our agricul- 
ture becomes the recipient of measures 
of relief; but these measures are de- 
signed to increase agricultural income. 
They are' not designed to harmonize 
agriculture and industry into a more 
effective and more progressive total eco- 
nomic system. 

This same principle of particularism 
(which corresponds within a country to 
nationalistic particularism in world af- 
fairs) has been broadly apparent in the 
attitudes taken by our National Gov- 
ernment toward the distresses and the 
ambitions of labor. On the whole, dur- 
ing the last fifty years those attitudes 


have been increasingly friendly and fa-. 


vorable. Labor was an underdog. It 
was able to display genuine and appeal- 
ing grievances. It deserved relief and 
protection. Thereupon it was given 
laws which protected it against other 
interests, even as tariff duties protect 
the manufacturer and the farmer against 
adverse international market conditions. 

Most of the first interventions of our 
National Government in the field of la- 
bor were centered upon its own duties 


as an employer or as a buyer. Limits 
were put on the hours to be worked by 
employees in the service of the Govern- 
ment or in the service of contractors 
executing governmental construction as- 
signments. A short step then took the 
Government into requiring the payment 
of the “prevailing wage scale” to the 
employees of those contractors and also 
to the employees of manufacturers en- 
gaged in selling supplies to governmen- 
tal agencies. The final step in this 
phase of the matter was taken when the 
Government laid down rules regatding 
maximum basic hours and minimum 
basic wages in all industries in interstate 
commerce, whether dealing with the 
Government or not. 


APATHETIC TOWARD INCREASING 
NATION’s INCOME 


These successive enactments may be 
taken as establishing for labor the prin- 
ciple that has been simultaneously 
established also for agriculture. The 
Government is concerned with the pro- 
portion of our national income that 
shall go to farmers and with the pro- 
portion of it that shall go to wage work- 
ers. It is concerned only slenderly and 
utterly ineffectively with the enlarge- 
ment of our national income except 
through spendings out of borrowings 
and through fattening the present out 
of the earnings of the future. To in- 
crease our real present national income 
has engaged the attention of only a 
few of our legislators and administra- 
tors. The main aim has been to share 
the wealth, even if the effort should 
diminish the amount of wealth to be 
shared. 

Both major parties have affixed their 
signatures to laws in this direction on 
behalf of labor. The Davis-Bacon “pre- 
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vailing wage scale” law was Republican 
in authorship; the ensuing Walsh-Healy 
“prevailing wage scale” law was Demo- 
cratic. We are not dealing here with 
any New Deal philosophy. We are 
dealing with a philosophy which tran- 
scends party and belongs to an age. 

When we pass from measures safe- 
guarding hours and wages to measures 
encouraging labor union organization, 
we perceive the same concurrence of 
parties and the ‘sare obliviousness to 
the general results of particular special- 
interest legislation. 

Beginning with the Republican Erd- 
man Law under McKinley and coming 
on down through the Republican Rail- 
way Labor Act under Coolidge and the 
National Labor Relations Act under 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, we have forti- 
fied the right of union representation 
and of collective bargaining through bi- 
partisan action and with collective bar- 
gaining regarded not as a means toward 
greater national economic effectiveness 
but as an end in and of itself. Often, 
in practice, collective bargaining can 
mean only continuous economic civil 
war, and often it can mean artificial 
interference with technological progress 
and even a series of conspiracies be- 
tween groups of employees and employ- 
ers for the undue maintenance of prices 
and for irresponsible and ruthless op- 
pression of customers and the public. 

Collective bargaining, indeed, as the 
Supreme Court has held, is a basic right 
within the framework of free institu- 
tions; and the fortifying of it by statu- 
tory action and by administrative vigi- 
lance is democratically desirable. But 
we are here again confronted with the 
thought: If democracy is not just a war- 
fare between individuals, so also it is 
not just a warfare between groups; and, 
further, if individuals can properly be 
restrained from conspiracies against the 
general welfare, so likewise the same re- 
straints can and should be put upon 
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groups. The ultimate practical problem 
of an economic democracy is to check its 
disintegration into groups and to estab- 
lish a social solidarity within which all 
groups are contributing agencies. 

To think that this can be done by 
mere “voluntarism” is as ridiculous as 
to think that the thirteen original colo- 
nies could have been made into a na- 
tion by “voluntary” sentiments and slo- 
gans without the coercive force of the 
Constitution and without Federal courts 
and jails. Democracy is not a release 
from authority. It is the use of au- 
thority toward release from exorbitant 
individual power and also today from 
exorbitant group greed. f 


“CONTROL”? A NEGATIVE CONCEPT 


The labor problem is but a segment 
of this latter larger problem. Its solu- 
tion awaits the formulation of a national 
economic policy which will take our 
monetary system, our system of inven- 
tions and patents, our system of indus- 
trial and commercial enterprise, our 
system òf agricultural production and 
distribution, and pui them into a co- 
herent program not for mere “regula- 
tion” and “control” but for energized 
progress. “Control” is a necessary but 
a negative concept. It too often blinds 
our planners to their true vocation. 
You can “control” a horse to a dead 
stop, which is what we are now on our 
way to doing, through “control,” to 
stock exchanges. The proper final ob- 
jective remains that of making both 
horses and stock exchanges go better 
and faster. 

The same truth is applicable to labor. 
The “control” put upon the antiunion 
recalcitrance of employers by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act is defensible. 
The “control” put upon the unions 
themselves and upon their strikes and 
pickets by such enactments as the re- 
cent Minnesota Labor Conciliation Law 
is equally defensible. Strikes ought to 
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be preceded by notification, conciliation, 
and public discussion. Pickets ought 
not to be permitted to turn mass argu- 
mentation into mass terrorization. Such 
“controls,” continued and perfected, 
could conceivably give us unions that 
could be considered “not bad.” 
we need, though, is unions that are posi- 
tively, constructively, creatively good. 

Toward that end it is necessary, first, 
to dismiss from our minds all excessive 
individualism and to realize not merely 
oratorically but actually administra- 
tively that all our great economic insti- 
tutions are not simply private but also 
public. It is idle for union leaders to 
maintain that unions are purely volun- 
tary private agencies and therefore ex- 
empt from public scrutiny. In that 
case the corporations with which the 
unions deal would also be exempt from 
public scrutiny; but they are not. They 
all operate under charters granted by 
public law; and they are increasingly 
subject to legislation prescribing their 
duties to their employees in such mat- 
ters aS wages and hours and to their 
customers in such matters as quality 
standards and price discriminations. 
The time has passed when “free institu- 
tions” meant freedom from responsi- 
bility. 


PRICES A MATTER OF PUBLIC CONCERN 


The concept of public responsibility 
must be made to penetrate every eco- 
nomic element within the Nation. The 
soil is a national resource; and the only 
moral justification for soil conservation 
benefit payments to individual farmers 
is that those farmers are acting as trus- 
tees of the Nation in the preservation 
and improvement of our basic public 
asset. Industry and commerce begin 
to perceive and acknowledge that they 
must provide full employment to our 
industrial and commercial workers; but 
this they cannot do except through 
prices which promote, instead of’ retard- 


What. 
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ing, the flow of consumption and which 
enlarge, instead of contracting, the mar- 
ket. Hence’prices become a matter of 
public concern to any country, whether 
totalitarian or democratic, that does not 
wish to entertain unemployment as a 
permanent and devastating guest. 

It is preposterous to say that the 
price of labor, because it is not the price 
of a “commodity,” is not a price. It is 
the price of a service; and the prices of 
services are the dominant item in the 
whole price structure. 

' The price structure, upon which full 
employment and progressive prosperity 
depend, is an amalgam of all the eco- 
nomic activities of' the Nation. Those 
activities must therefore be operated in 
conscious conjunction with one another. 
Specifically, the labor problem cannot 
be solved except through a conjunction 
with management toward a conscious 
objective of lower unit costs and there- 
upon lower prices and a wider and more 
active consumer market. 

Successful experiments in this direc- 
tion are already on record. They have 
occurred quite spectacularly in certain 
shops in the garment industry, in the 
steel fabrication industry, and in the 
die casting industry. It has been abun- 
dantly proved that astonishingly high 
wages can be accompanied by cost re- 
ductions and ,price reductions if the 
latent energies of the wageworkers can 
be aroused. 


_ LABOR AND MANAGEMENT Must Poor 


RESPONSIBILITIES 


Normally those energies, in the aver- 
age ordinary plant, are not exercised to 
more than 70 per cent of their potential 
either in brawn or in brain. In many 
plants their potential in brain is not 
exercised- at all. The greatest unused 
resource in America is not anywhere in 
inanimate nature but in the heads of 
its working people. It is a resource that 
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can be activated only through participa- 
tion in responsibility and in the results 
of responsibility. There is econcmics as 
well as morals in the Gospel saying that 
the mere hireling will flee while he whose 
the sheep are will even lay down his life 
for them. Full productivity by employ- 
ees in our great industrial and commer- 
cial establishments will come only in 
the course of a long process whereby 
the leaders of labor and the leaders of 
management pool their responsibilities 
in search of concerted advantage to 
themselves and to their customers. 

Much study should therefore be given 
to the union-management co-operative 
committees set up, under the encourage- 
ment of the War Production Board, in 
many hundreds of plants producing war 
supplies. These committees are not in- 
ventions out of the blue. They are 
based on considerable prewar experi- 
ence. ‘In accordance with that expe- 
rience they may be expected to demon- 
strate an increase in productivity; but 
also, if carefully observed, they may 
þe expected to reveal a close connection 
between increased productivity and 
strong trusted union leadership. 

The average employee does not and 
cannot know whether he is being finan- 
cially outwitted by the firm by which 
he is employed. He does not and can- 
notvknow whether the results of in- 
creased effort on his part are or are 
not equitably divided between himself 
and- the management and the stockhold- 
ers and the customers. For such knowl- 
edge he has to depend upon his own 
specialized leaders whom he himself 
has helped to select in his own union, 
whether AFL, CIO, or independent. It 
can be an “outside” union or an “in- 
side” union; but a union, a valid union, 
it must be. Otherwise the employee can 
never be sure that his deserts are di- 
rectly and sincerely represented when 
they come into conflict with the deserts 
of the other elements of production. 
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Untons’ Must BE DEMOCRATIZED 


It is at this point that the need for 
democracy within unions becomes most 
apparent. In order that union members 
may have confidence in union leaders 
and in order that unions may thereupon 
discharge their social duty of helping 
and not hindering production, it is nec- 
essary that unions be democratically 
managed and operated. 

Arbitrary exclusions from member- 
ship and arbitrary expulsions from 
membership must cease. Regular open 
meetings must be held. Officers must 
be elected by secret Australian ballot. 
Financial reports must be rendered. 
The affairs of local unions and of their 
national parent bodies must be as trans- 
parent to public scrutiny as the affairs 
of the corporations that report to the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 
National public policy should be di- 
rected to the democratization of unions 
as a necessary preliminary to successful 
co-operation between unions and man- 
agements for the general economic good 
of the country. 

Such co-operation must in the end go 
beyond individual plants. It must be 
industry-wide and nationwide. At that 
point our union leaders often have a 
great serviceable advantage over our 
industrialists. The head of a firm is 
normally truly proficient only in the 
affairs of that firm. The union, on the 
other hand, may exist in all the plants 
within a whole industry and even in 
many plants in other industries also. 
It follows naturally that in collective 
bargaining negotiations the representa- 
tives of labor frequently display a wider 
and deeper knowledge of the financial 
and technological conditions of whole 
industries than the individual head of 
a particular firm is able to command. 

Hence arise suggestions such as those 
of Philip Murray of the CIO for “In- 
dustry Councils” containing leaders of 
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management and leaders of labor acting 
through conference and agreement for 
the improvement of industry conditions 
in general. Some fearful members of 
management think of these proposed 
Industry Councils as a form of sovieti- 
zation. The truth is that they were 
first advocated by the highest ecclesi- 
astical authority of the Roman Catholic 
Church, which is certainly no pro-Soviet 
institution. They were advocated on 
the theory and fact that they are es- 
sential to the increased social efficiency 
of our capitalistic industries (many of 
which today are deplorably retrograde) 
and essential therefore to the buttressing 
`of capitalism against communist criti- 
cism and comparison. 

An Industry Council, however, by 
itself, could easily become a conspiracy 
between unions and managements for 
the price plundering of other industries 
and of agriculture. Examples of that 
danger are glaringly apparent in many 
of the collective collusive agreements 
between contractors and dealers and 
unions in the building trades. It is 
therefore inevitable that Industry Coun- 
cils will be linked together into an 
“Interindustry Council,” on a national 
scale, with representation in it for our 
agricultural interests and for govern- 
ment. 

We have to accept the truth that our 
economic life today is one entity. It can 
no longer be a sort of economic balkani- 
zation in which the self-determination 
of plants and industries produces eco- 
nomic tribes at endless warfare with 
one another. There does not need to 
be autocracy at the top; but there does 
need to be conference and concert. 
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It is only through the gradual but 
systematic organization of such an ap- 
paratus for national economic action 
that an effective and productive national 
policy toward labor can be legislated 
and administered. Every effort to solve 
a special-interest group simply through 
special-interest laws, whether of regula- 
tion or relief, is doomed to inadequacy 
and failure. 

We can and should legislate social 
democratic controls of the inward struc- 
ture of unions in such matters as elec- 
tions and powers of officers. We.can 
and should legislate social democratic 
controls of the outward behavior of 
unions in such matters as strikes, picket- 
ings, physical coercions, and commercial 
boycotts. We still nevertheless would 
have done nothing to summon our thir- 
teen million unionists to the economic 
patriotism which is today as necessary 
to a country as any military patriotism 
whatsoever. 

Military patriotism requires an or- 
ganization and gets it in the Army and 
Navy. Economic patriotism will like. 
wise require an organization. A senti- 
ment without an organization is a soul 
without a body. In this life there has 
to be a body. Till we make one for the 
total of our economic activities, our pol- 
icy toward labor will continue to consist 
of unwarranted special favors on the 
one hand and of nonproductive special 
curbs and checks on the other. What 
we need is the active collaboration of 


‘labor in our national economic en- 


deavor; and to get that sort of col- 
laboration there has to be that sort of 
endeavor—national not only in rhetoric 
but in organized fact. 


Wiliam Hard, LH.D., is labor editor of Reader's 
Digest, Washington, D. C. He was formerly head 
resident of Northwestern University Settlement, as- 
sistant to the Commissioner of Public Works of Chi- 
cago, news commentator for the National Broadcasting 
Company, and Washington newspaper correspondent. 


Problems of Readjustment in the Postwar 
Labor Market 


By A. F. Hryricus 


N THE short space of time which 
has elapsed since the beginning of 
the National Defense Program in the 


middle of 1940, the American labor’ 


market has experienced a transition 
from a peacetime setting characterized 
by a considerable volume of unemploy- 
ment to a war economy in which the 
supply of labor has to be expanded 
by drawing into the labor market mil- 
lions of persons who ordinarily would 
not seek employment. Unemployment 
which was reported as totaling 8,600,000 
persons in June 1940 declined to 2,800,- 
000 in June 1942, a decrease of 5,800,- 
000 or 67 per cent. During the same 
period employment rose from 47,600,000 
to 53,300,000, an increase of 5,700,000 
or 12 per cent. Despite the drain of 
men into the armed forces, the civilian 
labor supply declined by only 100,000 
between June 1940 and June 1942, indi- 
cating that new workers were entering 
the labor force in large numbers. 
These summary ‘figures, while indi- 
cating the magnitude of the changes 
brought about by the war, conceal the 
important fact that the impact of in- 
dustrial expansion has by no means 
been the same among various segments 
of the labor market, among different 
parts of the country, or among different 
industries. Between June 1940 and 
June 1942, for example, employment 
among males increased by 8 per cent; 
among females, 24 per cent. In June 
_1940 one-fourth of the persons in the 
youngest age group (14 to 24 years) 
were unemployed; in June 1942 less 


1 Data on employment, unemployment, and 
civilian labor force are from the Monthly Re- 
port of Unemployment conducted by the Work 
Projects Administration. 


than one-tenth were unemployed. Ma- 
jor differences are also apparent in 
various cities of the United States. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index of 
factory wage earner employment for 
April 1942 stood at 218 for Los Angeles; 
it was only 88 in Yonkers, New York. 
For Portland, Oregon, it was 234; it 
was 82 for Evansville, Indiana. Simi- 


‘larly, industries which ranked high as 


employers of labor in the prewar period 
have given way to those which are di- 
rectly engaged in war production. The 
number of persons employed in the 
manufacture of engines and turbines, 
for example, was cut by. almost one- 
fourth ‘between 1929 and 1937; since 
the middle of 1940, employment in this 
industry has doubled. 

It is in the differential impact of the 
war upon the various components of 
the American labor market and upon 
different segments of American industry 
that some of the major problems of the 
postwar economy will be found. 


CHANGING COMPOSITION OF THE LABOR 
FORCE 


The American labor market has al- 
ways been characterized by a constant 
movement of workers in and out of the 
labor force. Men have withdrawn as 
they reached the age of retirement; 
young people have graduated from 
school and joined the ranks of new 
workers. Women ‘have entered the la- 
bor force in an attempt to add to the 
family’s income, while others have with- 
drawn upon marriage. These are a few 
of the examples of the ever changing 
movements in and out of the labor mar- 
ket. However, the current war effort 
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calls not only for an unprecedentedly 
dynamic labor force, but also for one in 
which many of the normal changes must 
be deferred, while others must be ex- 
tended as far as-possible. Withdrawals 
by women on account of marriage and 
retirements by men because of age must 
be deferred wherever feasible. Both 
older and younger workers must in- 
crease their participation in the labor 
force, and, above all, women workers 
are needed to meet the expanding needs 
of the war economy. 

The experience of the decade of the 
thirties was not calculated to prepare 
American workers for changes of this 
nature. The overabundant supply of 
workers, in fact, lent support to pro- 
grams encouraging the retirement of 
` older workers and postponing the en- 
trance of young persons into the labor 
market. Both the younger and the 
older worker suffered from heavy un- 
employment, since the former lacked 
work experience and the latter had the 
disadvantage of advanced age in the 
competition for available jobs. (See 
Table 1.) P 


TABLE 1—Per CENT OF UNEMPLOYED 
Workers, CLASSIFIED BY ÅGE, 


APRIL 19402 
Age Per Cent 
Total 14.17 
14-19 31.33 
20-24 18.08 
25-29 12.09 
30-34 10.64 
35-39 10.63 
40-44. 11.20 
45—49 11.95 
50-54 13.02 
55-59 14.37- 
60-64 14.53 
65 and over 9.55 


2 “Preliminary Figures on Employment 
Status of Persons 14 Years Old and Older 
in the United States and in Urban, Rural- 
Non-Farm and Rural-Farm Areas by Sex, 
Color and Five Year Age Groups.” Sixteenth 
Census of the U. S., Release P-4, No. 8, Nov. 
21, 1941. 


' June 1940 to June 1941. 
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The extent to which these patterns 
have been reversed is indicated by 
Table 2. Whereas there is normally a 
net growth of the labor force year by 
year, there was no net increase from 
In the case 
of women, this probably indicates some 
withdrawal of the “depression employed” 
as men in the family found jobs at good 
wages in the first year of the defense 
program. So far as males are con- 
cerned, induction into the armed forces 
more or less balanced the normal growth 
of the labor force. From June 1941 to 
June 1942 there was an increase of 
more than one million women in the 
labor force, which almost balanced the 
decrease of males because of induction 
into the ‘armed forces. 

The changing pattern of employment 
is even more striking than the changes 
in the labor force. From June 1940 to 
June 1941 employment increased and 
unemployment decreased in about the 
same proportion, for both men and 
women. From June 1941 to June 1942 
unemployment among males was more 
than cut in half, but employment in- 
creased less than 3 per cent. The un- 
employed were drawn upon for the 
armed services or, more commonly, to 
replace men who had entered the armed 
services. Among women there was 
nearly an 18 per cent increase of em- 
ployment. Over the two-year period 


, the employment of women increased 24 


per cent; that of males, 8 per cent. . 

Similar changes with respect to the 
age composition of the labor force are 
occurring. Because of the draft, the 
total civilian labor supply of persons 
under 25 is declining. The influx of 
women gives stability to the total num- 
ber of those aged 25 to 54 available for 
civilian work. The increased opportu- 
nity for employment has resulted in a 
significant increase in the total number 
of older workers, an increase of nearly 
9 per cent. 
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Large increases in employment were 
recorded among both the youngest per- 
‘sons (14 to 24 years of age) and the 
oldest men and women (55 years of age 
and over). Between June, 1940 and 
June 1942 employment in both age 
groups increased by about 20 per cent, 
as compared with an increase of 7 per 
cent for persons 25 to 54 years of age. 


experience in which employment condi- 
tions were by no means favorable to 
building up and conserving a fund of 
skills of value to the war production 
program. Many workers in occupations 
and industries destined to become of 
vital importance to the war effort suf- 
fered a heavy incidence of unemploy- 
ment. To take but one example: The 


TABLE 2—EstIMATED CIVILIAN LABOR SUPPLY, EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT, 
CLASSIFIED BY SEX AND AGE, JUNE 1940, June 1941, Juns 1942? 


Number of Persons (000 omitted) 


By Sex and Age 


June 1940 


Civilian labor supply 
Total 
Male 
Female 


14-24 years 
25-54 years 
55 years and over 


Employment 
Total 
Male 
Female 


14-24 years 
25-54 years - 
55 years and over 


Unemployment 
Total 
Male 
Female 


14-24 years 
25-54 years 
55 years and over 








Per Cent Change 


p June 1940—June 1942 
June 1941 June 1942 
56,200 56,100 
42,300 41,100 
13,900 15,000 
14,300 13,900 
33,600 33,600 

8,300 8,600 
50,200 53,300 
38,300 39,400 
11,900 13,900 
11,900 12,800 

- 30,900 32,400 

7,400 8,100 

6,000 2,800 

4,000 1,700 

2,000' 1,100 

2,400 . 1,100 

2,700 1,200 

900 500 





a Less than .05 per cent. 


CHANGING INDUSTRIAL PATTERNS 


It has already been noted that the 
upswing in industrial activity in 1940 
occurred at a time when the American 
labor supply had behind it a decade’s 


8 Monthly Report of Unemployment, Divi- 
sion of Research and Statistics, Work Projects 
Administration. 


Bureau of the Census reports that one 
out of every ten men experienced as 
boilermakers were unemployed and seek- 
ing work in April 1940.4 Yet this is an 
occupation in which the Bureau of Em- 


í “Occupations of Persons 14 Years Old and 
Over in the Labor Force for the United States: 
1940,” Sixteenth Census of the United States, 
Release P-11, June 9, 1942, The unemploy- 
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TABLE 3—PER CENT CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AMONG SELECTED INDUSTRIES 


Industry Group 


- 


Food and products 
Textiles 
Paper, printing, and publishing 


Chemicals, petroleum, and coal products 


Rubber products 

Stone, clay, and glass products 
Leather and products 
Nonferraus metals 

Machinery 

Transportation equipment 


Per Cent Change in Employment 


Dec. 1941- 


1929—1937 9 


17.9 

i -+ 6.2 
+ 4.4 
— 1.7 
— 13.0 
— 8.6 
+ 4.3 
— 14,1 
~- 12,4 
— 6.9 





a Biennial Census of Manufactures, U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
> Bureau of Labor Statistics. See note 6, supra. 
e Preliminary estimates, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


ployment Security reports two years 
later that “the number of fully qualified 
registrants plus partially qualified reg- 
istrants plus anticipated layoffs is in- 
sufficient to meet anticipated job open- 
ings? A similar situation, of course, 
exists among other craftsmen, especially 
in the metalworking trades. 

The reversal of the previous decade’s 
trend in employment is perhaps best in- 
dicated by comparing the employment 
experience of a number of selected in- 
dustries between 1929 and 1937 with 
the changes that occurred between 1937 
and the end of 1941° and with what 
may be expected to occur between the 
end of 1941 and the end of 1943. Table 
3, which presents these data, clearly in- 


ment rate for boilermakers is actually an un- 
derstatement, since unemployed workers on 
emergency work programs were not included. 

ë “Labor Supply and Demand in Selected 
War Occupations, March—-August 1942,” Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Social Security Board, 
Bureau of Employment Security. 

6 Seasonal factors affect the comparison of 
an average year figure with a year-end figure. 
December 1937 is not suitable for a compara- 
tive base because of the depression which be- 
gan in the fall of 1937. 


dicates the nature and the magnitude 
of these changes. Generally speaking, 
there was an expansion of all lines of 
manufacturing employment between the 
peak year of 1937 and the end of 1941. 
It is clear, however, that eighteen 
months of rearmament had resulted in 
extraordinary expansions for three 
groups of industries: chemicals, ma- 
chinery, and transportation equipment. 
None of these had expanded employ- 
ment between 1929 and 1937. 

These distortions will be increased by 
the end of 1943. For example, the tex- 
tile industry, which expanded between 
1929 and 1937 and again from 1937 to 
1941, faces a net reduction in personnel 
by December 1943. Similarly, the pa- 
per, printing, and publishing industry, 
which enjoyed more than'a 4 per cent 
increase in employment between 1929 
and 1937 and another 13 per cent by 
1941, is expected to decline slightly be- 
tween December 1941 and December 
1943. On the other hand, chemicals, 
machinery, and transportation equip- 
ment will. continue to compound the 
extraordinary gains that have already 
been made. 
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Manufacturers of transportation 
equipment (especially aircraft and ship- 
building), firms in the chemicals, pe- 
troleum, and coal products group (espe- 
cially smokeless powder and high 
explosives and shell, bomb, and bag 
loading), and others working in the 
fields of nonferrous metals and ma- 
chinery manufacture will be making the 
biggest demands upon our working 
force. The increasing concentration of 
workers in these fields of war produc- 
tion, and the changes in the composition 
of the American labor force which it 
brings about, represent the source of 
some of the major problems of readjust- 
ment in the postwar economy. 

We cannot see clearly beyond the 
scope of the presently projected war 
program. Any great expansion would 
seem to require an as yet unplanned 
expansion of our raw material base. 
Such an expansion will be necessary 
before we have in fact harnessed the 
energies of every man, woman, and child 
to the war effort. If military reverses 
in Europe and the Middle East force the 
United States and Great Britain to carry 
almost the entire load of defeating Ger- 
many, backed by the resources of Eura- 
sia, it appears reasonable to suppose 
that literally all our energies will have 
to be dedicated to subsistence and arms. 
In that case the civilian economy might 
be torn down in a manner not suggested 
by the figures set forth for 1943. It is 
not improbable, for example, that em- 
ployment in trade might have to be re- 
duced by two million or more; that 
several hundred thousand workers would 
be taken from the textile and clothing 
industries, merely in order to get man- 
power for the war. 


ABRUPT HALT OF WAR PRODUCTION - 


The character and the magnitude of 
the economic effort needed to prosecute 
the war can be seen in broad outlines. 
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Our task when hostilities cease is to set 
in force reverse movements of magni- 
tudes such as the war has involved, and 
to do this with all possible speed. 
Above all, return movements of workers 
to the rolls of the unemployed are to 
be avoided. 

The national production complex can 
function smoothly despite its melo- 
dramatic distortion as long as war con- 
tinues to consume the flow of muni- 
tions; but the cessation cf hostilities will 
abruptly halt the flow of well over half 
the output of the Nation’s economic 
effort. | 

The global war may come to a taper- 
ing finale in the sense that one battle 
front after another will be closed, but 
while: the last major front remains, the 
economic war effort will not relax. Only 
the collapse of the last front will bring 
all-out war production to an end. Then, 
for physical reasons if not for political, 
it will become imperative to halt the 
war effort as rapidly as possible. Other- 
wise, plants, warehouses, and docks 
would become hopelessly clogged. The 
accumulation of war goods would pro- 
ceed at the rate of more than a billion 
dollars of useless products per week. 
Within ten weeks the dead stocks of 
war goods would equal total manufac- 
turing inventories or 1940. 

If the war continues into 1944, the 
immediate effects of the cessation of 
hostilities will be the stoppage of the 
80 per cent of all metallic ore produc- 
tion going into military use, with a cor- 
responding curtailment in cre reduction 
operations, the almost complete shut- 
down of what before the war were the 
civilian durable-goods industries, and 
the shutdown of practically all newly 
constructed specialized war plants. The 
latter, plus the converted industries, will 
represent, in terms of value of plant, 
roughly 50 per cent of the Nation’s 
manufacturing establishments. More 
than half the freight carried by rail- 
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roads, trucks, planes, and barges will 
stop flowing. Coal and electric power 
consumption will tend to fall back to- 
ward the minimum levels required by a 
civilian economy that will have oo cut 
to the bone. 

Of the major war industries, only 
shipbuilding, both naval and maritime, 
is likely to experience slow curtailment, 
with production and employment scaled 
down to continuing postwar levels of 
operation over a period of months rather 
than in a span of days or weeks. 


EXPANSION OF CIVILIAN PRODUCTION 


There will be a crying need for the 
enlargement of civilian production. 
There will be heavy backlogs of ac- 
cumulated demand exerting powerful 
pressures for re-expansion, provided 
that demand is implemented with pur- 
chasing power and provided the very 
magnitude of the reconversion is not 
permitted to produce chaotic disorder. 
But we have already seen in our war 
experience that need and effective de- 
mand alone do not result in immediate 
production., There must be raw mate- 
rials and parts, machines and plans. 
When we made up our minds to stop 
producing automobiles, the order to stop 
production was carried out in a matter 
of days; it required months to use the 
released manpower and materials on 
war production. Many industries will 
return to peacetime full employment 
only after one to two years of extensive 
reconversion. At war’s end, the durable 
consumer goods industries will be the 
automobile, refrigerator, and washing 
machine industries in name only. Peace- 
time production equipment will have to 
be reinstalled throughout their plants. 
Their wholesale and retail outlets will 
have to be re-established and will have 
few products to sell for many months: 

The transition from war to peace and 
the redistribution of the Nation’s labor 
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force will present the problems of re- 
generating peacetime industries and ' 
services rapidly enough to prevent gen- 
eral degeneration of economic activity 
despite the precipitous reduction of the 
war effort. It is inconceivable that em- 
ployment in the civilian economy will 
expand at rates high enough to offset 
largely the shrinkage of employment in 


. war production. Mines, blast furnaces, 


and war plants can be shut down at a 
few hours’ notice. Before resuming op- 
erations, many civilian industries must 
clear plants of specialized war equip- 
ment and retool for civilian production. 
Practically the whole of manufacturing 
industry must accumulate stocks of raw 
and semifabricated materials before 


their employment can expand signifi- 


cantly. 

Furthermore, the expansion, plant by 
plant, will be far from uniform; for, as 
is now the case in England, as an all-out 
war effort, civilian production in the 
United States will be concentrated in 
few plants rather than spread evenly 
throughout the establishments of each 
industry. The expansion of employ- 
ment in trade will await an enlarged 
flow of goods to the stores, and the re- 
establishment of thousands of business 
units, large and small, which by 1944 
will have passed out of existence. Agri- 
culture will undoubtedly reabsorb many 
men drawn into the armed forces and 
some of those who left the land for war 
jobs in industry; but it-is probable that 
most of this expansion will represent 
subsistence on farms rather than a nec- 
essary increase of employment to achieve 
an enlarged production of crops for 
market. 

The construction industry, building 
material manufacturing industries, and 
personal service, industries alone of all 
the major lines of employment are likely 
to show an almost instantaneous expan- 
sion after the war on the basis of trends 
that are already established. Very rapid 
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expansion is to be expected in certain of 
the consumer goods industries that have 
not been converted to the manufacture 
of new products and that have produced 
less than consumer markets are prepared 
to take. Which industries will be in 
that condition cannot be foreseen at 
the moment. 


POSSIBLE FOREIGN TRADE 


It is too early to predict the exťent 
to which the foreign market may cush- 
ion the transition from war to peace. 
It appears probable that large industrial 
areas will be “scorched”. betore the 
United Nations are victorious. Unless 
Germany collapses suddenly, it will 
probably be desirable, while the war 
continues, to re-equip territory in which 
we have consolidated gains. Certainly 
at the end of the war this will be neces- 
sary. If we have the opportunity, the 
manpower, and the material resources to 
undertake the first stages of this process 
during the war, it may ease the transi- 
tion to peace. It seems almost certain 
now that the domestic demand for capi- 
tal equipment will be less in 1944 than 
in 1943. Our new facilities will have 
been largely built and equipped by 
then. Our needs at that time will de- 
termine whether we can spare convert- 
ible domestic capacity to develop recov- 
ered territory. If so, it will be easier 
to slide into the postwar reconstruction 
jobs than will otherwise be the case. 


SHIFTS IN EMPLOYMENT 


The shifts in employment after the 
war, of course, will be away from spe- 
cialized war plants and the distended 
raw materials and communications in- 
dustries toward industries of civilian 
supply, construction, and the trades and 
services. Employment in the producer 
durable goods industries, as compared 
with unprecedented wartime levels, is 


almost certain to contract sharply. Their - 
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employment in early postwar years will 
depend heavily on demand for equip- 
ment for domestic reconversion of ci- 
vilian durable goods industries and on 
continued foreign demand that will be 
determined by postwar foreign policy. 
The revival of peacetime business will 
be spotty in terms both of geographic 
areas and of economic functions. In- 


‘dustries and areas that have experienced 


specialized war expansion will linger in 
depression, while postwar resumption of 
normal production will generate almost 
immediate prosperity in other sectors of 
the economy. The depressed areas will 
remain until the forces of high-level gen- 
eral employment and prosperity produce 
new industries to replace the war plants 
or draw workers away to active areas. 

The first and second years following 
the cessation of hostilities must see 
shifts in the distribution of the labor 
force equal in magnitude to the accumu- 
lated changes that will have taken place 
in all the years of the Nation’s war ef- 
fort. A slower readjustment would - 
gravely threaten the institutions of de- 
mocracy and free enterprise which we 
are fighting to preserve. 

Temporary public employment on 
carefully planned and programmed pub- 
lic works can aid the processes of transi- 
tion, but postwar policy that relies on 
public works to supplement a limping 
and unstable private economy would be 
a policy of failure. We need more of 
the goods whose production is almost 
certain to be left to private enterprise. 
We want public works to be built be- 
cause they are needéd and to the extent 
that they are needed. We are learning 
again that economic resources are scarce 
and we cannot meet the challenge of a 
new world with a program that wastes 
these resources, either through idleness 
or through superfluous busyness. To 
win the peace we need postwar policies 
and an economic program that generates 
a level of private employment opportu- 
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nity consistently equal to or slightly in is the challenge to the democracies to 
excess of the effective supply of labor. formulate these policies and to devise 
The challenge thrown down by the Axis this program. 


A. F. Hinrichs, Ph.D., has been with the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, Washington, 
D. C., since 1934, first as Chief Economist and now 
as Acting Commissioner. He has also served as asso- 
ciate professor of economics and statistics and- director 
of the Brown Bureau of Business Research at Brown 
University, and director of research work at the New 
York State Bureau of Housing and Regional Planning. 
He ts author of United Mine Workers of America and 
the Non-Union Coal Fields (1923), Printing Industry 
in New York (1924), National Economic Planning 
(with L. Lorwin, 1935), and Wages in Cotton Goods 
Manufacturing (1938). 


War and Postwar Social Security Protection for the 
Wage Earner 


By ArTHuR J. ALTMEYER 


INCE 1935 we have had on the stat- 

ute books of the United States a 
basic program looking to social security 
for the Nation. With due regard to 
the economic realities, as well as the 
comfort and happiness of our people, 
two main features of that program are 
designed to protect the wage earners 
of the country against certain common 
hazards of their working lives: (1) in- 
ability to find work, and (2) depend- 


ency of the wage earner and his family: 


in his old age or in case of his death, 
whatever ‘his age. 

This program was drawn up in times 
of peace for a nation at peace. Most 
of it was embodied in the Social Se- 
curity Act of 1935, which was sub- 
stantially broadened by amendments 
adopted in 1939. It has been in full 
operation long enough now to have 
become an integral part of the pattern 
of our Government in wartime as well 
as in peace. Experience has demon- 
strated its value and more clearly shown 
the areas for further expansion and de- 
velopment. 

Considerable progress has been made 
in a few short years in getting these pro- 
grams established. However, there are 
certain necessary steps that we should 
take now to strengthen and expand these 
programs. We have managed to cope 
effectively with the most difficult ad- 
ministrative problems involved in the 
first years of operation and there now 
exists an administrative foundation in 
this country capable of supporting the 
task of a broader and more compre- 
hensive social insurance system. 


THREE [IMPORTANT SERVICES 
The social security program estab- 


lishes governmental machinery for three 
essential services to wage earners. 
First: To help the wage earner in re- 
spect to his first necessity—a job—we 
have a national job-finding service, the 
United States Employment Service, | 
available free of charge to every man 


~ and woman looking for work. The first 


World War showed us the need for 
such a service; the depression of the 
early thirties proved the necessity for 
strengthening and developing the lim- 
ited service we then had.2 This was 
done through the Wagner-Peyser Act of 
1933. As the war emergency came on, 
the President provided for national di- 
rection of the network of local employ- 
ment offices throughout the country, 
heading up in the Social Security Board. 
These offices are now: functioning as 
recruiting stations for manpower to pro- 
duce materials of war. When the war 
is over, they will be the agencies for 
demobilization of war workers and their 
return to the occupations of peace. The 
war has shown clearly a trend that has 
long been developing—a national labor 
market with a mobile labor supply. It 
has clearly demonstrated the need for a 
nationwide employment service with a 
nationwide outlook and a nationwide 
supply of men and women available for 
placement. 

Second:, Every state has an unem- 


1For a study of the prewar employment 
service see R. C. Atkinson. L. C. Odencrantz, 
and B. Deming, Public Employment Service 
in tke United States (1938). For more re- 
cent surveys see the hearings and reports of 
the Tolan Committee (Select Committee In- 
vestigating National Defense Migration, House 
of Representatives, 77th Cong., 1st Sess., 1941, 
First Interim Report; 2nd Sess., 1942, Hear- 
ings, Pts. 27 and 28). 
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ployment insurance law. The purpose 
of these laws is to provide a partial sub- 
stitute for the wages a worker loses 
when he is out of work. Weekly bene- 
fits are equal to about half pay, up to 
a maximum usually of fifteen to twenty 
dollars a week, and continue for about 
fourteen to sixteen weeks. Benefits are 
paid from state funds, created by col- 
lecting a pay-roll tax from employers. 

Unemployment insurance is a Federal- 
state system. The Social Security Act 
provides that the Federal Government 
pay the costs of administration if the 
state unemployment insurance law con- 
forms to certain requirements of the 
act. The Federal Government also lev- 
ies a tax upon employers offsetting (up 
to 90 per cent of the Federal tax) the 
contributions paid by an employer to 
a state unemployment compensation 
fund. The state laws, however, are ad- 
ministered by the respective states. Up 
to the present time the state unemploy- 
ment insurance funds have paid out-of- 
work benefits amounting to nearly two 
billion dollars, with as many as five and 
one-quarter million people receiving 
benefits in one year. Unquestionably, 
it has relieved hardships in many a 
home, and in many communities has 
definitely kept local business alive by 
sustaining the purchasing power of the 
workers in periods of large-scale unem- 
ployment. 

As a Government undertaking, how- 
ever, unemployment insurance is new in 
the United States.. Now, after at least 
three years’ experience in every state, 
and more than that in many of them, 
we know the system should be consider- 
ably revised. Some changes would have 
been necessary in any event, but now 
it is imperative that there be basic 
changes in order that we may be pre- 
pared for postwar conditions. With the 
necessary basic changes, unemployment 
insurance can be a potent factor in our 
postwar readjustment. 
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Third: We have a Federal system of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance for 
wage earners and their families. This 
system is intended to provide wage earn- 
ers themselves with a monthly retire- 
ment income beginning at age 65 or 
after; a monthly income for the wage 
earner’s wife also after he retires and 
she, too, is 65; a monthly income for 
his widow in her old age, also in her 
earlier years in case he dies leaving her 
with children to provide for, and for the 
children themselves. Benefits are pro- - 
vided also for the wage earner’s depend- 
ent parents after they are 65 years old, 
if he leaves no wife or child. 

Because this system is still in its 
early years, the number of beneficiaries 
so far runs only to hundreds of thou- 
sands, but there are more than 51,000,- 
000 wage earners on our books with 
wage credits toward benefits for them- 
selves or their families as time goes on. 
We are paying benefits amounting to 
about $9,500,000 a month. 

The retirement age, as already stated, 
is 65. As war work increased, however, 
many 65-year-old men and women 
ceased to retire. Something like 600,- 
000 of them, now eligible for old-age 
retirement benefits, are still at work, and 
some 28,000 who retired have gone back 
to work. 
`- The Social Security Act contains 
other provisions of importance to wage 
earners, as to all our people. But it is 
the United States Employment Service 
and the two insurance systems, applying 
as they do specifically to wage earners 
and their families, which come within 
the scope of this.discussion. I have 
described briefly the role of these three 
services in the Nation’s life thus far. 
What will they mean to us when the 
war is over? 


A FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


On one point there can be no ques- 
tion. The first econcmic need of the 


Wark AND Postwar SOCIAL SECURITY PROTECTION 


returned soldier will be a job. To help 
him get a job we have the United States 
Employment Service. That means we 


have local employment offices all over — 


the country—1,500 of them, operating 
full time, several thousand others giving 
part-time service—and these will be de- 
voted then to the one purpose of read- 
justing men and women to jobs in civil 
life. That may well prove to be a 
greater task than recruiting for war pro- 
duction jobs. We shall have to extend 
the services of the Government employ- 
ment offices and to offer more specialized 
service for -highly skilled workers, pro- 
fessional persons, agricultural workers, 
young persons, and handicapped per- 
sons. Nevertheless, doing our very best, 
there will be soldiers who will not be 
able to get back to civilian jobs at once. 
There will be war production workers 
who will be out of jobs until war indus- 
tries are converted back to production 
for the Nation’s peacetime needs. Also 
looking for jobs will be vast numbers of 
young people, lately come to working 
age, and hundreds of thousands of 
women who have established themselves 
as industrial workers. There will be 
former war workers on the move, try- 
ing to relocate themselves and their 
families in a country where the indus- 
trial picture in many respects will be 
almost completely new. What shall we 
do about all these? Their plight is not 
their problem only, it is the Nation’s 
responsibility. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Unemployment insurance should play 
a great part in this readjustment. But 
how far can we depend upon our pres- 
ent system? This question calls for 
searching examination of that system 
and a candid facing of the facts we fnd.’ 


2 5ee William Haber, “Proposals for Re- 
organization of Unemployment Compensation 
and the Employment Service,” Social Service 
Review, March 1942, pp. 37-56. 
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The primary purpose of unemploy- 
ment insurance is to pay benefits to 
unemployed workers. Yet the benefits 
under unemployment insurance laws 
are, in general, less adequate even than 
those under workmen’s compensation, 
which are far from adequate. ‘There is 
no doubt that the existing benefits must 
be made more nearly adequate if we 
are to achieve the objectives of un- 
employment insurance as a real first line 
of defense in meeting the ever present 
problem of unemployment.® 

In many states the waiting period is 
much too long. Frequently an unem- 
ployed worker does not receive his first 
payment until the fifth or sixth week 
of unemployment. The amount of bene- 
fits is also inadequate. The payments 
in some cases have been as low as two 
and three dollars per week. But the 
most significant inadequacy of the pres- 
ent laws is the very short duration of 
benefits. In 1940 over one-half of all 
workers in the United States receiving 
benefits were still unemployed when 
they exhausted all their benefit rights. 
In one state over 80 per cent of the 
workers exhausted their benefits. In 
some states the maximum duration of 
benefits has been two or three weeks 
for particular individuals. An indi- 
vidual may receive a few dollars per 
week for only a very few weeks after 
a three-week waiting period and a fur- 
ther delay of one or two weeks for ad- 
ministrative reasons. This situation 
hardly helps to establish the value of 
the unemployment insurance program. 

8 Unemployment compensation cannot meet 
all of the unemployment problem It can 
help to meet most of the short-time unemploy- 
ment and it gives time for plans to be made 
to deal with long-time unemployment through 
work relief, public works, etc. For those oc- 
cupations and industries where unemployment 
compensation 1s not a satisfactory device, 
such as government, nonprofit institutions, or 
salesmen, consideration might be given to dis- 


missal compensation plans See Everett D. 
Hawkins, Dismissal Compensation (1940). 
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In addition to the inadequacy of the 
benefits under existing laws there is the 
fact that some 3,000,000 employees of 
smaller sized firms are entirely excluded 
from coverage. These same workers, 
however, are covered already under the 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
system. They should also be given the 
protection of unemployment insurance. 

Maritime workers are another group 
already covered under the Federal old- 
age and survivors insurance system but 
excluded from unemployment insurance. 
There is no insuperable administrative 
difficulty involved in providing unem- 


ployment insurance benefits to maritime 


workers, but such coverage must and 
should be under a Federal system. 

Many workers who are employed in 
more than one state either lose all of 
their benefit rights or have their benefit 
rights reduced because employment in 
each state is considered separately un- 
der the existing state laws in determin- 
ing whether a worker qualifies for bene- 
fits and in determining the amount of 
benefits for which he qualifies. 

A Federal unemployment insurance 
program would also provide more ade- 
quate protection to workers employed 
in more than one state. This is becom- 
ing more of a problem since the mobility 
of labor is being increased as a result 
of the war program. 


FINANCIAL STATUS VARIES 


The financial situation with respect 
to the various state reserve funds is 
also very unsatisfactory. While the 
states have a total of about $3,000,- 
000,000 in their reserve funds this figure 
does not disclose the great unevenness 
which exisis from state to state. Some 
state funds are bulging with reserves; 
others are in a relatively poor condition. 

This variation undoubtedly will be 
further accentuated by the concentra- 
tion of war employment in industrial 
areas. The result is likely to be that 
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those states with heavy war employ- 
ment may have their unemployment in- 
surance funds go completely bankrupt 
as a result of postwar unemployment 
while other state funds will have much 
more than enough to remain practically 
intact. 

While a total reserve of $3,000,000,- 
000 to $3,500,000,000 could not be ex- 
hausted with the, present inadequate 
scale of benefits, some individual state 
reserves could become bankrupt under 
the stress of heavy and prolonged un- 
employment. Thus, there is the anom- 
aly of a total reserve fund growing too 
large—under present benefit provisions 
—-while some individual states are not 
growing fast enough. Moreover, some 
state funds can become bankrupt and 
be forced by necessity to stop payments 
to unemployed workers while other state 
funds are in relatively good condition. 

Consequently, immediate considera- 
tion must be given to strengthening the 
present system so that it will be a safer 
and sounder program. The existing 
state-by-state program must be carefully 
reappraised to see how changes must be 
made to provide more nearly adequate 
benefits and a safer financial basis.‘ 

It is an axiom of insurance that the 
wider the pooling of the risk the safer, 
the sounder, and more economical is 
the insurance program. A Federal un- 
employment insurance program would 
give greater protection at less cost per 
contribution-dollar. It would be sim- 
pler for workers who move from state 
to state and employers who operate in 
more than one state to understand. 
Such a program would reduce the num- 


‘ber of tax returns required of employers. 


The Government would have to keep 
only one set of wage records. 


t For an excellent discussion of the relative 
merits of a Federal-state and a Federal system 
of unemployment compensation see R C. At-- 
kinson, The Federal Role in Unemployment 
Compensation Administration (1941), Chaps. 
X and XI. 
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EMPLOYERS’ CONTRIBUTION RATES 
VARY 1 Pi 


A Federal program would also equal- 
ize the cost of unemployment compensa- 
tion among employers. Under the pres- 
ent state-by-state system, employers in 
the same line of business with identical 
unemployment experience may pay dif- 
ferent contribution rates depending upon 
the state in which they happen to be 


located. This results in unfair inter-‘ 


state competition, which it was the very 
purpose of the unijorm Federal tax to 
avoid. 

Variation in the contribution rates of 
employers with identical unemployment 
experience is due to two circumstances. 
First, employers are entitled to offset 
against the 3 per cent Federal unem- 
ployment compensation tax not only 
contributions which they pay to a state 
unemployment compensation fund but 
also contributions they have not paid if 
they have been exempted by the state 
from paying such contributions be- 
cause of the operation of an employer 
experience-rating plan. However, these 
employer experience-rating plans differ 
widely from state to state so that em- 
ployers with identical unemployment ex- 
perience who operate in different states 
are treated ‘differently. The second cir- 
cumstance is that even if the states 
adopted identical employer experience- 
rating plans they would still have to 
levy different contribution rates. This 
is because the total cost of ‘benefits in 
the several states varies, depending upon 
the amount and duration of unemploy- 
ment and the adequacy of the benefits 
paid. 

It is most unfortunate and detrimen- 
tal to the basic purpose of the law that 
fear on the part of each state of placing 
its employers at a competitive disadvan- 
tage with employers of other states cre- 
ates an incentive to distort employer 
experience-rating plans and is a deter- 
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rent to providing adequate compensa- 
tion benefits. This is not only unfair 
to employers in those states which at- 
tempt to meet the problem adequately, 
but is detrimental to the whole basic 
purpose of the unemployment compen- 
sation program. 

For the most part, the benefits pay- 
able under the various state laws are 
limited to the amount of benefits which 
it was estimated could be financed by 
a 3 per cent pay-roll tax and are not 
what was considered at that time or 
what is considered now as adequate in 
meeting a reasonable proportion of the 
wage loss arising out of unemployment. 
Actual experience has shown that many 
states have available funds to make 
their benefits more adequate, but their 
fear of interstate competition has pre- 
vented any substantial general improve- 
ment in the adequacy of benefits through 
the action of individual states. 

A further advantage of a Federal un- 
employment compensation program is 


that it could be much more readily 


adapted to meet emergency and chang- 
ing conditions affecting our whole econ- 
omy. Under such a system, action by 
Congress would be sufficient to effect 
changes which experience shows to be 
necessary, while under the existing 
Federal-state system action to effect 
any changes must be taken by each 
individual state. Consequently, when 
Congress does act to amend the Federal- 
state unemployment compensation sys- 
tem, it is necessary to allow a year, or 


even two years, for the states to give 


effect to the congressional mandate. In 
a field such as unemployment compensa- 
tion such delay may be disastrous. This 
is especially likely to be true in the post- 
war years when dislocations in indus- 
trial activity and employment are cer- 
tain to present serious problems. 


Oxp-AGE AND Survivors INSURANCE 
In contrast to unemployment com- 
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pensation, the nationwide system of 
old-age and survivors insurance already 
in operation offers a sound base for 
expansion and strengthening for both 
the needs of peacetime and wartime. 
The administrative experience gained 
during the past years in the handling of 
claims and the payment of benefits indi- 
cates that other heavy administrative 
responsibilities can now be mastered. 
The extension of coverage to the self- 
employed, agricultural labor, domestic 
service, nonprofit institutions, and other 
groups presehtly excluded is now prac- 
ticable. 

Much progress has been made in re- 
cent years in caring for-aged persons 
after their working days-are over. The 
Federal old-age insurance program has 
opened a way to employees in industry 
and commerce whereby they, with the 
help of their employers, can provide an 
income for themselves after they have 
retired from gainful work. But no simi- 
lar protection is available to the worker 
forced to leave gainful employment be- 
cause of disability. If chronic disability 
cuts short the usefulness of the bread- 
‘winner, it is still primarily the responsi- 
bility of the family to provide for him. 
Since the disabled may need medical 
and nursing care in addition to mainte- 
nance, the burden of disability is gen- 
erally heavier than that created by old 
age, . 
The social insurance method is ap- 
plicable to the risk of disability as well 
as old age. Through social insurance, 
cash benefits can be provided for the 


disabled worker; the resources of fami-, 


lies which often must be used for the 
support of the disabled can be set free 
to meet the more important needs of 


children, upon whom „the future of 


society rests. 

Disability insurance is not unknown 
in this country. Most retirement sys- 
tems established on the basis of law 
provide benefits in case of disability, in 
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addition to old-age retirement allow- 
ances. One of the best-known examples 
of a retirement law which combines old- 
age and disability allowances is the 
Railroad Retirement Act established by 
Congress in 1935. The primary pur- 
pose of that act is to provide retirement 
allowances for aged railroad workers; 
but the law also gives benefits to work- 
ers who are totally and permanently dis- 
abled for regular employment for hire, 
if they have reached age 60 or have 
rendered thirty years’ service on the 
railroads. By the inclusion of such 
disability allowances, the retirement 
age becomes somewhat flexible and is 
adjusted to the state of health and 
the working capacity of the individual 
worker. 

The arbitrariness of a retirement age 
fixed uniformly for all insured indi- 
viduals is also avoided in most retire- 
ment laws for Federal, state, and local 
employees. Nearly all systems for vari- 
ous groups of Federal employees grant 
disability benefits in addition to old-age 
benefits. Eight of the eleven retirement 
Jaws for state employees in effect at the 
beginning of 1938 contain disability as | 
well as old-age retirement provisions. 
All retirement systems for employees of 
the larger cities also provide „disability 
allowances, and of the employees cov- 
ered by the smaller municipal retire- 
ment systems about 70 per cent are 
insured against disability. Disability 
benefits are included in all but a very 
few teacher retirement systems, and 
they are found.in most pension systems 
for policemen and firemen. Altogether, 
nearly 80 per cent of the public em- 
ployees who arecovered by a retirement 


.law enjoy protection against disability 


as well as old age. Many private re- 
tirement plans also provide protection 
against disability. ` 

The Federal old-age and survivors in- 
surance program for workers in industry 
and commerce is the only major retire- 
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ment system in this country which fails 
to provide benefits for insured workers 
who are forced to retire from gainful 
work because of disability. Under this 
law an insured worker can receive a 
benefit only after he has reached age 
65; should his health fail before that 
age, the Federal insurance system af- 
fords him no protection at that time. 

Experience under the older retirement 
laws of this country indicates that it is 
sound to keep the retirement age flexible 
and that it is.feasible to combine an old- 
age retirement system with a system of 
insurance against chronic disability. 
The purpose of both systems is to 
enable workers with reduced earning 
capacity to retire from gainful work, 
and to fill the vacancies created by their 
retirement with workers of unimpaired 
efficiency. The retirement from the la- 
bor market of workers disabled before 
age 65 is a necessary step in efforts to 
increase the productive capacity of the 
Nation. 

The proposals presented have been 
designed to provide cash benefits to 
individual wage earners a8 compensation 
in part for loss of wages due to disabil- 
ity. These benefits would be payable 
as a matter of right without any means 
test. Coverage would be the same as 
under the Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance system.® i 


TEMPORARY DISABILITY 


On an average day of the year there 
are probably about seven million per- 
sons who are temporarily or perma- 
nently disabled by illness.® These per- 


5 For a more detailed analysis of the various 
considerations involved in the formulation of 
@ permanent disability insurance program see 
A. J. Altmeyer, “Social Insurance for Perma- 
nently Disabled Workers,” Social Security Bul- 
letin, March 1941, pp. 3-10. 

8 See L S. Falk and B. S. Sanders, “The 
Prevalence of Disability in the United States 
with Special Reference tod Disability Insur- 
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sons are unable to work, to attend 
school, or to pursue their customary ac- 
tivities. Of this number perhaps one- 
half, more or less, are suffering from 
temporary disability of less than six 
months’ duration from which they will 
recover sooner or later. This vast 
amount of loss of time and loss of in- 
come is an important cause of depend- 
ency, suffering, and poverty. While the 
average wage earner’s loss from tempo- 
rary disability may not be very large, 
average figures may be very misleading. 
Taken by and large, there are probably 
between 7 and 10 days of disability per 
person per year among the gainfully 
employed, but the figures range from 
as little as 3 or 4 days up to 15 or 
more days per person for different 
groups in the population. It has been 
well -established that the rate of dis- 
ability varies considerably depending 
upon the age, sex, economic level, occu- 
pation, and other factors of the indi- 
vidual. Although we can forecast with 
a substantial degree of accuracy what 


- will happen in a large group of workers 


over a reasonable period of time, the 
individual cannot know in advance what 
will happen to him. This is the essen- 
tial reason why disabling illnesses are a 
constant threat to the security of the 
individual and the family of even some- 
what modest means. 

Temporary disability is much like 
temporary unemployment. As a matter 
of fact, in certain periods of the busi- 
ness cycle and in certain occupations 
and for certain age groups of workers, 
it is difficult to distinguish clearly be- 
tween unemployment and disability. 
The experience which has already ac- 
cumulated in connection with the ad- 
ministration of unemployment insur- 
ance can be utilized in the formulation 
of a temporary disability insurance pro- 
gram. Some of the difficult problems 
ance,” Social Security Bulletin, January 1941, 
p. 5. ‘ 
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involved in determining whether an in- 
dividual is “capable and available for 
work” as required by all unemployment 
compensation laws can be eliminated if 
benefits are available under a temporary 
disability insurance program. The in- 
troduction of cash benefits for periods 
of temporary disability would also give 
the worker some cash which would en- 
able him to help pay his doctor’s bills 
and also help pay for any other neces- 
sary medical services. Thus a tempo- 
rary disability insurance program would 
help to reduce the volume of sickness 
by making individuals more able to 
obtain and pay for medical services and 
would also be of advantage to the medi- 
cal profession since it would make it 
possible for the workers to pay for 
more adéquate medical services. 


HEALTH NEEDS 


A forward step could also be taken 
in the health security field if we pro- 
vided cash benefits for hospitalization. 
Tlnesses in which the patients go to 
hospitals involve about one-half of all 
expenditures made for medical services 
of all kinds. Hospital care itself ac- 
counts for nearly one-half of all costs 
involved in hospitalized illnesses which 
come unexpectedly. The risk of hos- 
pital costs is one in which the social 
insurance approach is particularly ap- 
propriate. 

Since hospital costs for any member 
of a family aré a drain on the family 
purse, it is clear that hospitalization 
benefits should provide protection not 
only for the wage earner but also for 
his wife and children. The Federal old- 
age and survivors insurance system now 
provides for such dependents’ benefits, 
and any permanent disability insurance 
program linked up to it would also pro- 
vide such benefits in order to tie the 
two programs logically together. The 
addition of dependents’ benefits would 
be in keeping with the purpose of social 
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Insurance to pay benefits on the basis 
of family responsibilities. In fact, de- 
pendent’s allowances should properly be 
included in all of our social insurance 
programs. 

The need for a well-rounded and ex- 
panded health security program has long 
been apparent.’ Til-health is a major 
cause of dependency. In the postwar 
reconstruction we should plan‘ to build 
a truly national health program so that 
every person in the Nation will be guar- 
anteed’ the necessary medical services 
for a happy and healthy life. The con- 
struction of much-needed hospitals and 
clinics would serve to meet a recognized 
need and to provide employment in the 
postwar period.® 

The war will intensify the need for 


a broad program of vocational re- 


habilitation. Industrial accidents have 
mounted as a result of the increased 
tempo of wartime production schedules. 
Disabled soldiers will require vocational 
retraining before they will be able to 
take their places in industry and com- 
merce. A’ sound vocational training 
program must be tied-in with other 
governmental programs for medical 
care, employment service, and the like.’ 


GENERAL PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
No insurance system can handle every 


7 For a comprehensive health security pro- 
gram see the “Report and Recommendations 
on National Health by the Interdepartmental 
Committee to Co-ordinate Health and Welfare 
Activities,” House Document No. 120, 76th 
Cong, ist Sess., 1939. Also hearings before 
a subcommittee of the Committee on Educa- 


tion and Labor, U. S. Senate, on S. 1620, “Na- ' 


tional Health Act of 1939.” The subcommittee 
made a preliminary report on this bill in Sen- 
ate Report No. 1139, 76th Cong., 1st Sess., 
1939. 

8 See the hearings before a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Education and Labor, U. S. 
Senate, on S. 3230, “National Hospital Act of | 
1940.” 

®See Social Security in Wartime and After 
(1942), pp. 28-30, a report published by the 
American Association for Social Security. 
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risk or meet all the varied needs of wage 
earners and their families. For that 
reason a sound system of public assist- 
ance is necessary to supplement the 
social insurance system and to place a 
“life net” under the entire insurance 
system. We already have in operation 
three public assistance programs for the 
needy aged, blind, and dependent chil- 
dren. These programs now provide 
regular monthly cash assistance to over 
3,000,000 persons, at a rate of approxi- 
mately $750,000,000 per year. 
Provisions should also be made for 
Federal funds to states for more ade- 
quate programs of public assistance to 
unemployed and unemployable persons. 
Thousands of needy persons are from 
time to time without any public help 
because of the inadequacy of existing 
programs. Many of these persons are 
sick, disabled, unemployed, or earn 
wages which are insufficient in relation 
to their family responsibilities. The 
states and localities are attempting to 
meet this need, but only in’a small way 
because of the lack of available funds. 
Federal grants-in-aid to the states for 
general assistance, similar to grants for 
the needy aged, blind, and dependent 
children, would encourage the states 
to meet more adequately and more 
humanely a pressing social need. Such 
a measure would provide for many 
needy groups, including needy migrants, 
who are without recourse to adequate 
assistance. It would also provide a 
flexible means for dealing with disloca- 
tions resulting from the war program 
and with the readjustments which will 
be necessary when that program is 
ended. Federal grants for general as- 
sistance should not be considered as a 
substitute for Federal work programs 
but, rather, as a method of enabling 
work programs to function more ef- 
fectively by relieving them of burdens 
which are not appropriate to a work 
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program and can better be carried 
through direct assistance. 


FISCAL ASPECTS 


In his Budget Message of January 7, 
1942, the President discussed the sub- 
ject of pay-roll taxes, and the social se- 
curity program. Among other things 
the President said: 


By expanding the [social security] pro- 
gram now, we advance the organic develop- 
ment of our social security system and at 
the same time contribute to the anti- 
inflationary program. . . . I suggest that 
collection of additional contributions be 
started as soon as possible, to be followed 
one year later by the operation of the new 
benefit plans. Additional employer and 
employee contributions will cover increased 
disbursements over a long period of time. 
Increased contributions would result in re- 
serves of several billion dollars for postwar 
contingencies. The present accumulation 
of these contributions would absorb excess 
purchasing power. Investment of the addi- 
tional reserves in bonds of the United 
States Government would assist in financ- 
ing the war. 

The existing administrative machinery 
for collecting pay-roll taxes can function 
immediately. For this reason congressional 
consideration might be given to immediate 
enactment of this proposal, while other 
necessary measures are being perfected. 


SUMMARY 


We have, in our social security pro- 
gram, the basis for a far-flung insurance 
system which should protect the wage 
earner against all the principal hazards 
of his working life, and at the same time 
stabilize the national economy by sus- 
taining, in great degree, the purchasing 
power of more than half our population. 
It can be helpful during the war in put- 
ting aside purchasing power. It should 
be a powerful force for the easing of 


postwar adjustments and for prevention 


of suffering throughout that period. 
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With the broader coverage and the on our way to social security for the 
extension of benefits, fnanced on a Nation by the most democratic of 
contributory basis, we should be well means. 


Arthur J. Altmeyer, Ph.D., is chairman of the Social 
Security Board and executive director of the War 
Manpower Commission, Washington, D. C. He has 
served as secretary of the Wisconsin Industrial Com- 
mission, Second Assistant Secretary of Labor, chair- 
man of the Technical Board of the Prestdent’s Com- 
mittee on Economic Security, and member of the 
Interdepartmental Committee io Co-ordinate Health 
and Welfare Activities. He is the author of Industrial 
Commission of Wisconsin—A Case Study in Labor 
Law Administration (1932) and vartous articles on 
soctal security. 


Planning Against Postwar Depression 
By Aran R. SwzEzy 


HE depression of the thirties was 
by all odds the worst we had ever 
known. Even the so-called “great” de- 
pressions of the seventies and nineties 
were mild setbacks by comparison. In 
-the seventies, for instance, industrial 
production fell only 7 per cent, and in 
the nineties 13 per cent, compared with 
a drop of 50 per cent from 1929 to 1932. 
The earlier declines were soon followed 
by renewed expansion which in the 
space of a few years carried output and 
employment far beyond their previous 
peak. In the thirties, on the other hand, 
the depression dragged on, despite un- 
precedented efforts to overcome it. In 
1939 the volume of production was no 
higher than in 1929, though productivity 
had increased greatly in the meantime, 
while approximately one-sixth of the 
country’s workers were still unemployed. 
The war has served to underline the 
tremendous productive’ power of our 
economy. It is no longer possible to 
argue, as some people were doing in 
1939, that production and employment 
had reached satisfactory levels by the 
end of the thirties. _ 

But, although war has called into ac- 
tion the country’s full productive pow- 
ers, there is still a widespread fear that 
after the stimulus of war and of recon- 
struction has subsided the economy will 
fall back again into the same sort of 
depressed condition that existed in the 
thirties. There is a fear, in other words, 
that the modern world is faced with a 
persistent, long-run tendency towards 
depression. To decide whether or not 
this fear is justified we must examine 
the factors on which the general level 
of economic activity depends. 


CAPITAL Goops EXPENDITURE 
Most economists today agree that in 


a capitalist economy the rate of con- 
struction of new capital goods plays a 
key role in determining the general level 
of production and employment. Not 
only are people employed directly in 
building the capital goods, but other 
people are also employed indirectly in 
making thé consumption goods which 
the capital goods workers are enabled 
to buy. Once an economy becomes ad- 
justed to a relatively high rate of capi- 
tal goods construction (“investment” in 
current economic terminology) it is 
likely to be dependent on the continu- 
ance of that rate of construction for its 
prosperity. 

It is theoretically possible, of course, 
that a decline in expenditure on capital 
goods might be offset by a simultaneous 
increase in expenditure on consumption 
goods. People who had been saving 
part of their incomes might reduce their 
saving and increase their consumption 
spending. The result would be a shift 
of labor and other resources from the 
capital goods to the consumer goods 
industries but no change in the total 
employment of resources. 

Such a compensating shift is, how- 
ever, highly unlikely. The community’s 
saving habits tend to remain stable over 
long periods of time. When investment 
falls off, people go on trying to save as 
much as before, with the result that the 
total demand for goods and services de- 
creases. As demand declines, produc- 
tion is curtailed and people are thrown 
out of work. The decline in incomes, 
production, and employment continues 


‘until the community is sufficiently im- 
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poverished to reduce its saving to equal- 
ity with the smaller volume of invest- 
ment. 

To discover why income has been low 
and large numbers of people unem- 
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ployed: so much of the time in the 
modern period, we must try to find out 
what has been wrong with investment. 
Likewise, to decide whether or not un- 
employment and depression are likely to 
reappear in the postwar period we must 
form some estimate of the probable fu- 
ture trend of investment demand. 

Many writers are convinced that the 
underlying demand for capital goods is 
just as strong—relative to the supply of 
investment-seeking funds forthcoming 
at a high level of income—as it ever 
was. The extraordinary difficulties of 
recent years are attributable, they think, 
to social and political developments 
which have kept investors from taking 
full advantage of the existing -opportu- 
nities. Since these writers believe that 
opportunities will continue to be abun- 
dant for a long ‘time to come, their 
program for combating future depres- 
sion is in principle very simple: remove 
the social and political deterrents and 
leave to private investment the job of 
maintaining income. 

In terms of concrete measures this 
would mean roughly a return to the eco- 
nomic and social policies of the twenties. 
In the fiscal realm it would mean a bal- 
anced budget, curtailment of govern- 
ment expenditures, and reduction of 
income and profit taxes; in the “social” 
field, discouragement of labor organiza- 
tion? and a sharp reduction of relief 
and other welfare activities.* Writers 


1Cf., among others, Sumner H Slichter, 
“The Conditions of Expansion,” American 
Economic Review, Vol. XXXII (March 1942), 
pp. 1-22; Joseph A. Schumpeter, Business Cy- 
cles (New York, 1939), Vol. II, pp 1032-50; 
Henry C. Simons, “Hansen on Fiscal Policy,” 
Journal of Polsitcal Economy, Vol. L (April 
1942), pp. 161-97. 

2 This was accomplished in the twenties by 
a hands-off policy so far as the Federal Gov- 
ernment was concerned. The active discourag- 
ing was left to the local governments and to 
the courts. 

8 This might also be accomplished by retum- 
jng responsibility to local government, 
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of this group would perhaps be willing 
to retain the unemployment and old-age 
insurance systems, provided they were 
kept on a self-supporting basis and 
benefits were limited so there would be 
no danger of their exerting an upward 
pressure on wages. 

Whatever its merits from a social 
point of view, this program is economi- 
cally unrealistic. It ignores the pro- 
found changes in the underlying condi- 
tions of economic activity that have 
been taking place since the late nine- 
teenth century. In attributing the in- 
stability of the modern economic world 
to social and political developments it 
is mistaking. symptoms for causes.* 


INVESTMENT RESULT OF SPECIAL 
CONDITIONS 


It is important to point out, to begin 
with, that the existence of adequate 
investment opportunities cannot simply 
be taken for granted. Many people 


_ assume that investment is a “natural” 


part of economic activity which, in the 
absence of disturbing factors, will al- 
ways play its proper role in the eco- 
nomic process. Actually, investment is 
the product of special circumstances. 
It is in no way essential to the process 
of production, exchange, and consump- 
tion. <A society could go on producing 
and consuming indefinitely without 
making any addition to its already ex- 
isting stock of capital goods. Al it 
would have to do would be to replace 
the old goods as they wore out and that, 
of course, could be accomplished through 


} 


4In every great crisis the struggle of con- 
tending groups, maneuvering for an advanta- 
geous position amidst rapid change, whips up 
the froth and fury of political and social con- 
troversy. Always there is present the tempta- 
tion to explain the course of events in terms of 
the more superficial phenomena which are fre- 
quently manifestations rather than causes of 
change.” Alvin H. Hansen, “Progress and 
Declining Population,” American Economic 
Review, Vol, XXIX (March 1939), p. 4. 


` 
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the spending of depreciation allowances." 
There would be no place in such an 
economy for net-investment or saving. 
Either the community would voluntarily 
spend all of its income on consumption, 
when income was at a high level, or it 
would be forced to do so by the decline 
of income to a low level. 

Net investment is a product of change 
and growth in the economic system. It 
arises in connection with the introduc- 
tion of new methods of production and 
of new products, the development of 
new natural resources, and the building 
of additional equipment for an increas- 
ing population. Over any considerable 
period of time, its volume is determined 
by the rate and character of these dy- 
namic developments. 

In the nineteenth century investment 
was stimulated both by revolutionary 
technological changes and by rapid 
growth of population and expansion of 
territory. The outlets provided by com- 
bined change and growth were generally 
sufficient—though there were, of course, 
occasional setbacks, those in the seven- 
ties and nineties being fairly serious— 
to absorb the rapidly increasing supply 
of investment-seeking funds.’ 


TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE 


since the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, however, the field for territorial 
expansion has been narrowing and the 
growth of population has been slowing 
down. ‘The extensive outlets for in- 
vestment, in other words, have been 
growing less important. Technological 


5 Actually a great deal of improvement, and 
even expansion of capital equipment, is cov- 
ered by depreciation allowances. Cf. espe- 
cially, “Savings aad Investment,” Hearings 
Before the Temporary National Economic 
Committee, Pt. 9, pp. 3511, 3620, 3634 f. 

6 At “satisfactory” rates of return, that is, 
A satisfactory rate can be defined as a rate 
that will induce investors to purchase addi- 
tional real capital goods in preference to hold- 
ing their accumulations in money form. 
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progress has continued, of course, and 
large amounts of capital have gone 
into the development of new products 
and new techniques. But technological 
change by itself can scarcely be enough. 
Writers who suggest that technological 
change may become so much more rapid 
and so much more capital-absorbing as 
to make up for the lower rate of growth’ 
are ignoring the whole trend of the past 
hundred years or so. Ever since the 
early phase of the industrial revolution 
the growth in the supply of capital has 
tended to outstrip the growth in de- 
mand. Until recently this tendency was 
kept in check by the continual opening 
up of new fields for external expansion. 
But it has constantly threatened to re- 
assert itself the moment expansion 
should slow down. 

England had already developed a sur- 
plus of capital relative. to the require- 
ments of internal change in the early 
part of the nineteenth century. If it 
had not been for the outlet English 
capital found in the United States and 
in other new countries, a condition of 
“oversupply” ® would have existed from 
the middle of the nineteenth century on 
—perhaps even earlier—-and the English 
economy would have suffered from a 
tendency to chronic depression. 

What happened in England in the 
first half of the nineteenth century hap- 
pened in this country soon after the be- 
ginning of the twentieth. Wherever. it 
occurs, industrialization brings about an 
enormous increase in productive power. 
When this increase is accompanied by 
an unequal distribution of income, it 
creates large new sources of capital sup- 
ply. In the United States, the domestic 
supply had grown to such proportions 
by the end of the nineteenth century 


T Cf., for instance, Slichter, op. cit, p. 11. 

8L. H. Jenks, The Migration of Britisk 
Capital to 1875 (New York, 1927), p. 22 and 
passim. Also John Stuart Mill, Principles of 
Political Economy (Ashley Ed.), p. 731. 
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that it was able, on balance, to satisfy 
the domestic demand.® English capital 
was forced to look for new outlets in 
still-undeveloped parts of the world.?° 
Twenty years later, at the end of the 
first World War, the United States had 
also developed a surplus of capital and 
was joining in the search for fresh open- 
ings abroad. 

War temporarily weakens the ability 


to accumulate of the nations most di- 


rectly involved and also provides a sup- 
plementary outlet for capital in the 
reconstruction it necessitates. It thus 
covers over for a time the growing dis- 
parity between the supply of investment- 
seeking funds and the demand for them. 
But it does little to alter the underlying 
trend. Industrialization, and with it 


the power to accumulate, has been stead- 


ily spreading to new parts of the world. 
Meanwhile the still-undeveloped areas 


have been shrinking in extent and in ° 


the abundance of opportunities they 
offer. It is unlikely that these areas 
will be able for any length of time to 
provide adequate outlets for the surplus 
which unrestricted accumulation in the 
advanced industrial economies would 
produce. 

It is even more unlikely that the 
whole trend of past development will 
suddenly be reversed and countries like 
the United States, which have already 
had a surplus ™ for some time, will find 
that domestic opportunities are again 
sufficient to absorb the entire (poten- 


9 Cleona Lewis, America’s Stake in Inter- 
national Investments (Washington, D. C.: 
Brookings Institution, 1938), p. 455. 

10 “British investors have acted as pioneers 
in discovering and opening up new fields for 
development. ... there has thus been a proc- 
ess of transference by which British capital 
has been able continuously to advance into 
the more distant and less developed parts of 
the world.” C. K. Hobson, The Export of 
Capital (London, 1914), p. 122. 

11 During the depression the surplus was 
potential ohly, actual accumulation being held 
in check by low income. 
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tial) *? supply. Such a reversal is the 


. more improbable in view of the marked 


slowing down of population growth in 
this and other countries of the Western -7 
world. 

The prospect, then, is that after the 
war and the postwar reconstruction are 
over we shall again be confronted with 
a long-run tendency toward depression. 
The tendency need not, of course, be- 
come an actuality. Ways of compensat- 
ing for an inadequate volume of private 
investment expenditure are well known. 
Whether or not they will be followed 
depends on the community’s under- 
standing of the reasons for depression 
and on its willingness to make the neces- 
sary economic and political adjustments. 


DEFICIT SPENDING 


The simplest way of combating de- 
pression is through government deficit 
spending. The virtue of private invest- 
ment, from the income and employment 
point of view, is that it provides a means 
whereby money, which would not other- 
wise be spent, is pumped into the spend- 
ing stream. Private investment, in other 
words, makes a net contribution to the 
total demand for goods and services. 
Government deficit spending does ex- 
actly the same. It makes no difference, 
so far as income is concerned, whether 
money is borrowed and spent by a rail- 
road, a public utility, the city of New 
York, or the Federal Government. 

It also makes little difference what 
the money is spent on. Many people 
still have the idea that the purchase of 
durable goods, things with steel and 
concrete in them, has a more stimulat- 
ing effect on income and employment 
than the purchase of perishable goods 
or of services. There is no real basis 
for such a distinction. A department 
store contributes just as much to the 
income stream and to the demand for 
labor when it borrows from a bank to 

12 That is, at a high level of income. 
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increase its clothing inventory as a util- 
ity company does when it sells bonds 
to buy a new turbine. A turbine is 
undoubtedly more impressive than an 
inventory of suits and dresses. But 
that has nothing to do with income and 
employment. Labor is just as necessary 
in making clothes as in making turbines, 
and clothing workers as well as electrical 
workers have to buy things with their 
incomes. The same applies to different 
types of government spending. A bil- 
lion dollars spent on WPA has in gen- 
eral just as much effect on the national 
income—perhaps more since WPA work- 
ers have no margin for saving and there 
are no contractors’ profits—as a billion 
dollars spent on a regular public works 
program. 

The effectiveness of deficit spending 
in -turning the tide from depression to 
recovery was demonstrated ‘several times 
during the thirties. Each time, how- 
ever, the program was curtailed almost 
as soon as it began to show results. 
Business and political leaders viewed it 
as at best a temporary expedient to be 
abandoned the moment recovery got 
well under way. They still expected 
private investment to do the long-run 
job of supporting prosperity without 
help from the Government. 


EXPENDITURES ON RELIEF 


The temporary nature of the program 
is evident in the way the money was 
spent. By far the biggest item was un- 
employment relief. The need for ‘relief 
was immediate and pressing and the 
New Deal deserves much credit for the 
way in which it improved, against strong 
opposition, the adequacy and character 
of the relief program. But relief is ob- 
viously unsatisfactory~as a permanent 
channel for distributing purchasing 
power. Other large items in the spend- 
ing program of the thirties were also 
essentially relief measures, namely, farm 
benefits and the bonus. Even the regu- 
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lar public works program was in large 
part a relief measure for local govern- 
ments which-were themselves no longer 
able to finance a normal volume of 
construction. 

Types of spending which would be 
suitable for a long-run program were 
limited in Scope, or were still in the 
discussion stage, at the end of the thir- 
ties. Construction of low-cost housing 
had been started, but the size of the 
program was extremely small and strong `’ 
opposition stood in the way of its en- 
largement. Programs for the provision 
of more adequate medical care and wider 
educational opportunity were under 
consideration but had not reached the 
enactment stage. The old-age and 
unemployment insurance systems had, 
ironically, been turned into engines for 
the collection of taxes from the mass of 
consumers rather than for the distribu- 
tion of income to them. The WPA and 
farm programs contained seeds of valu- 
able long-run activities: theater, art, 
recreation, and sanitation projects of 
the WPA, and the soil conservation and 
Farm Security programs are oustanding 
examples. But because congressional, 
business, and many administration lead- 
ers regarded the WPA and farm pro- 
grams as temporary, designed merely to 
provide relief, they frowned on the 
development of these more permanently 
valuable features. It is significant that 
in the economy drive of 1939 these were 
precisely the things that were most 
severely cut. 

Any future program of government 
spending must break away from the re- 
lief concept and concentrate on things 
the community, and particularly the 
mass of low-income consumers, really 
need. It must concentrate on housing, 
health, education, art, recreation; on 
security against old age, sickness, acci- 
dent, and temporary unemployment; 
and on conservation of basic natural 
resources. 
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The spending program could theoreti- 
cally take the form of direct grants to 
consumers. We have seen that the basic 
problem in the modern world arises from 
the community’s tendency to save more, 
at a high level of income, than can be 
offset for any length of time by private 
-investment expenditure. In principle, 
this calls for a transfer of income from 
savers to consumers so that a larger pro- 
portion of income will be spent on con- 
sumption goods and a smaller gap left 
to be filled by investment. One way to 
increase consumption would, of course, 
be through direct grants to everyone 
who would agree to spend the money. 
In practice, however, there must be 
some method of selection. Money must 
be given to people who have a need for 
it which appeals to the common sense 
of the community. The programs men- 
tioned above provide a basis of selec- 
tion—money is given to, or spent on 
behalf of, old people, people who need 


more adequate medical care, etc.—and 


they also insure that certain important 
community needs will be more ade- 
quately met than if the money were 
simply distributed to consumers in gen- 
eral, 

If the spending program is to be per- 
manent and to be directed primarily to 
‘increasing consumption, the question 
arises as to whether borrowing is the 
proper method of finance. Would it 
not be better to raise the money by 
taxation and thus avoid the difficulties 
which are likely to arise in connection 
with a growing national debt? 


BORROWING AS METHOD or FINANCING 


Borrowing has two great advantages: 
(1) it draws off saving without at the 
same time reducing the consumption ex- 
penditure of the lenders and (2) it can 
be easily varied in amount. Taxation, 
in contrast, is a blunt and clumsy 
weapon. The only way it can reduce 
saving is by reducing the incomes of 


‘greater flexibility. 
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the people who presumably do the sav- 
ing. But these people may react to the 
higher taxes by reducing their consump- 
tion as well as their saving. ‘This is 
particularly likely to happen in the 
case of the middle-income groups. 

The superiority of borrowing in this | 
respect is accentuated by the fact that 
a great deal of saving in the modern 
world is done through such institutions 
as insurance companies and savings 
banks. ‘Taxation can only be partially 
effective in stopping this saving at the 
source and is, of course, totally ineffec- 
tive in reaching it thereafter. Borrow- 
ing, on the other hand, absorbs the 
funds after they have come into the 
hands of the savings institutions and is 
thus completely effective in channeling 
any potential excess back into the spend- 
ing stream. Í 

Borrowing also has the advantage of 
Private investment 
is not likely to be any more stable in 
the future than in the past. Fluctua- 
tions may, on the contrary, be more 
severe around a generally low level than 


around a high level. Deficit spending, 


thanks to the relative ease with which 
it can be increased or decreased, is a 
convenient instrument for offsetting 
such short-run variations in private in- 
vestment. 

But there are also disadvantages. 
Continuous borrowing means a steady 
increase in the public debt and in the 
total of interest that has to be paid on 
the debt. The community as a whole 
does, to be sure, pay this interest to 
itself and thus theoretically could dis- 
charge a debt burden, no matter how 
large. But there is a transfer problem 
which is likely to cause difficulty if the 
debt grows very rapidly. Taxes might 
be levied in such a way that the holders 
of the bonds would themselves pay the 
interest on them. But this would mean 
that the bonds would yield them no 
income and would hence be strongly op- 
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posed by them. On the other hand, the 
nonbondholding section of the commu- 
nity would be likely to protest against 
being taxed so that “surplus capital” 
could continue to receive a return. 

Taxation fundamentally is the sounder 
method of financing the kind of spend- 
ing program suggested here. It fits in 
with the basic objective of the program, 
which is to increase consumption. But 
the technical advantages of borrowing 
cannot be entirely overlooked. Prob- 
ably the best practical solution is a 
combination of the two methods. Taxes 
on corporate profits, incomes of. five 
thousand dollars and over, and inherit- 
ances and gifts should be kept at high 
levels. The general level of profit and 
income taxes estab:ished during the war 
should be retainec in the postwar pe- 
riod. This would help materially in 
keeping the volume of income flowing 
to people who do a relatively large 
amount of saving within manageable 
limits.’* In periods of relatively strong 
investment demard it might even be 
sufficient to keep income at a tolerably 
high level. Much of the time, however, 
additional help from the Government 
will undoubtedly be necessary and this 
should be provided through deficit 
spending. Particularly in the United 
States, where the public debt is still 
relatively small and where productivity 
is steadily rising, a moderate rate of 
increase in the debt should cause no 
serious difficulty. 


HIGHER WAGES 


It might seem that a far simpler way 
to increase consumption would be by 


18 It must always be remembered that this 
volume is excessive only at a high level of 
national income. ‘‘Oversaving” can always 
be corrected by depression. The volume of 
investment-seeking funds increases particularly 
rapidly as income approaches the full employ- 
ment level because of the sharp rise in profits. 
The year 1941 provides a striking example. 
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raising wages. If labor organizations, 
with the encouragement of the Gov- 
ernment, obtained substantially higher 
wages, would that not do the trick and 
make government spending, taxing, and 
borrowing unnecessary? ‘To the extent 
that the increase in wages resulted in 
a reduction of profits, it would, of 
course, tend to increase consumption 
and reduce saving. But employers can 
usually protect profits against wage 
increases by raising prices or increasing 
man-hour productivity. It may even 
be to the interest of labor, in a particu- 
lar industry, that employers should pass 
on the increase, since the employers’ 
opposition to the increase will be modi- 
fied thereby. Thus, although wage in- 
creases may, under certain conditions, 
increase aggregate consumption relative 
to income, it would be dangerous to 
rely on them too heavily. 

Utility regulation, antitrust enforce- 
ment, and other types of price control 
would also, to the extent that they suc- 
ceeded in reducing profits, increase the 
proportion of income devoted to con- 
sumption. But the effectiveness of such 
measures should not be overestimated. 
Regulation is never designed to deny 
investors a reasonable profit. And there 
are many ways of making the actual 
profit, however large, seem reasonable. 
This is particularly true in an unstable 
economy where the large profits of good 
years are commonly regarded as neces- 
sary to balance -the small profits, or 
losses, of bad years. From the indi- 
vidual point of view they are necessary. 
But for the whole economy the attempt 
to make up in good years for the meager 
returns of bad years merely helps to 
insure that the bad years will soon re- 
turn. 

Increasing consumption seems like an 
easy way of preventing depression. It 
means that all we, as a community, have 
to do to escape chronic unemployment, 
poverty, and insecurity is to relax a bit 
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our preoccupation with building capital 
goods and devote a larger part of our 
resources to producing things that will 
satisfy our immediate needs. In prac- 
tice, however, a policy of increasing con- 
sumption will inevitably encounter seri- 
ous difficulties. 

The chief difficulty is likely to arise 
from the opposition of those whose in- 
terests appear to be adversely affected. 
The essence of the program is the trans- 
fer of income from savers to consumers. 
The savers may actually be better off 
for having less income, in prosperity, 
‘since their income, along with that of 
the rest of the community, would soon 
be reduced by depression if the transfer 
were not made. But they are not likely 


to see things that way. They are likely 


to think that they are entitled to all the 
income that comes to them and to over- 
look the effect of their actions on the 
community as a whole. They. are also 
likely to be convinced that there will 
always be ample investment opportuni- 
ties, however much people may save. 
They will find adequate explanation for 
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depression in high taxes, government 
deficits, the demands of organized labor, 


. etc., that is, in the very things necessary 


to implement a policy of increasing con- 
sumption. 

To become effective any policy must, 
of course, have political support. In 
this case support for a policy of in- 
creasing consumption must come largely 
from the great majority of people in 
the lower-income groups who stand to 
benefit directly from it. But the people 
in these groups can provide effective 
support only if they are organized and 
if they understand the relation of their 
separate interests to the interest of the 
community as a whole. Preventing 
postwar depression is thus more than a 
matter of drawing up plans for the 
distribution of additional purchasing 
power to the mass of consumers. Its 
success depends on the growth of the 
economic and political power of labor, 
farmers, and other consumer groups, 
and on the use of that power in a way 
to meet the fundamental needs of the 
whole economy. 


Alan R. Sweezy is associate professor of economics 
at Williams College, Williamstown, Massachusetts. 
He was formerly instructor in economics at Harvard 
and a member of the division of research and statistics 
of the Federal Reserve Board. He is the author of 
several articles dealing with economic problems. 
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The Developing Program of the ILO 


By CARTER GOODRICH 


HE program of the International 

Labor Organization is a developing 
thing. The Peace Conference of 1919 
gave the ILO its original and essential 
character as an official agency in which 
the representatives of employers’ and 
workers’ organizations take part on an 
equal footing with the representatives of 
governments. Its wartime policy has 
been shaped by decisions of the Govern- 
ing Body and by John Winant’s timely 
transfer of its working center from Ge- 
neva to Montreal. Finally, significant 
meetings in New York and Washington 
in 1941 and in London in 1942 have laid 
down the broad outlines of a postwar 
program. 

An example will show that this three- 
fold division is by no means absolute. 
In August 1942 the Bolivian Govern- 
ment asked an expert from the Inter- 
national Labor Office to draft a-measure 
providing invalidity and old-age pen- 
sions for tin miners. This action may 
be regarded either as a continuation of 
the ordinary prewar service of the Office 
in a field to which it has given particular 
attention, or aS a war measure which 
will increase the United Nations’ supply 
of tin by attracting more miners,! or as 
a contribution toward the bases of post- 
war reconstruction. Yet, if this essen- 
tial continuity of purpose is recognized, 
it may be useful to organize the discus- 
sion in terms of the prewar, the wartime, 
and the postwar programs of the ILO. 


THe PREWAR PROGRAM 


The prewar program of the ILO is 
defined with extraordinary definiteness 


1 In calculating the rates for pensions under 
this measure, service during the war is to be 
counted at double the normal rate. 
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in the preamble to its constitution. It 
declares: 


Universal peace can be established only 
if it is based upon social justice. ... Con- 
ditions of labor exist involving such in- 
justice, hardship and privation to large 
numbers of people as to produce unrest 
so great that the peace and harmony of 
the world are imperiled. [Moreover] the 
failure of any nation to adopt humane con- 
ditions of Jabor is an obstacle in the way 
of other nations which desire to improve 
the conditions in their own countries. 


Finally, the preamble lists specific 
measures for the improvement of labor 
conditions: 


the regulation of the hours of work..., 
the regulation of the labcr supply, the pre- 
vention of unemployment, the protection 
of the worker against sickness, disease and 
injury arising out of his employment, the 
protection of children, young persons and 
women, provision for old age and injury, 
protection of the interests of workers when 
employed in countries other than their own, 
recognition of the principle of freedom of 
association, the organization of vocational 
and technical education. 


In the period between the wars, the 
activity of the Organization was devoted 
primarily to the working out of the pro- 
gram thus outlined. Each year the In- 
ternational Labor Conference met at 
Geneva. To this each member nation 
was entitled to send two government 
delegates, one employers’ delegate, and 
one workers’ delegate, as well as tech- 
nical advisers. The core of their busi- 
ness was the formulation and the adop- 
tion of conventions, or labor treaties, 
containing minimum standards in the 
various fields indicated. Draft pro- 
posals were prepared by the perma- 
nent staff of the Office on the basis 
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of questionnaires sent to governments. 
The proposals were then debated and 
amended by tripartite committees of 
the Conference, usually at two succes- 
sive sessions, and were adopted only 
after receiving a two-thirds vote in the 
full Conference. Finally, no convention 
or treaty so adopted received the bind- 
ing force of law in a particular country 
until it was ratified by the national 
constituted authorities. i 

By this painstaking process a con- 
siderable body of international labor 
legislation was built up during the 
twenty years ending in 1939. Its scope 
and coverage were uneven. No way was 
found for attacking on an international 
basis the problem of the amount of 
wages. On the other hand, action on 
the almost equally controversial ques- 
tion of hours of labor had widespread 
effect. The feld of social insurance was 
particularly well covered. Useful sets 
of standards dealt with the problems 
of colonial labor, ọf migrants working 
in countries other than their own, of 
women and children, and of safety pro- 
visions. Moreover, a series of special 
maritime sessions of the Conference— 
developing so much of a tradition of 
their own that their members referred 
to the rest of the work as consisting of 
“land conventions’—-established a com- 
prehensive set of standards for the con- 
ditions of seamen. 

The Code is uneven not only in sub- 
ject matter but also in the varying de- 
gree of application. Sixty-seven con- 
ventions and an almost equal number 
of formal “recommendations” have been 


adopted. No fewer than fifty nations . 


have ratified some part of the Code. 
The 884th national act of ratification 
took place in July 1942. Of the con- 
ventions in force on the first of Septem- 
ber 1939, twenty-eight had been ratified 
by fifteen or more members, and of 
these, ten had been ratified by thirty 
or more members. 
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There was thus in existence at the outbreak 
of war a far-flung though highly uneven 
network of international obligations in re- 
spect of labor and social questions. .. . 
Gradually but surely international stand- 
ards of labor and social policy were being 
built up [by the democratic process of tri- 
partite discussion] and international obliga- 
tions to maintain these standards were be- 
ing increasingly accepted by the members 
of the International Labor Organization.? 


This was by no means the only sig- 
nificant activity. The International: La- 
bor Office, with its headquarters at 
Geneva and its network of branch offices 
throughout the world, became the prin- 
cipal clearing house for information and 
research on questions ‘of labor legisla- 
tion and administration. Its experts 
were frequently sent to advise indi- 
vidual governments. Nor did the dele- 
gates who came to Geneva confine them- 
selves -to the drafting of conventions. 
The discussion of the Director’s Annual 
Report ranged over a wide field of social 
and economic questions, and the dele- 
gates carried home from their contacts 
and sharing of experiences in Geneva 
much more to influence policy in their 
own countries than was embodied in 
formal documents. 

Finally, the Organization had begun 
to develop a series of specialized organs 
for dealing with particular problems. 
Of these, the Joint Maritime Commis- 
sion of shipowners and seamen was one 
of the oldest and the most vigorous. A 
Conference of the American States held 
in Santiago de Chile in 1936 set an 
important precedent for regional gather- 
ings. A World Textile Conference in 
Washington in 1937 for the first time 
brought the employers and workers in 
this international industry together for 


2 International Labour Office, The Interna- 
tional Labour Code, 1939 (Montreal, 1941), 
p. xiii. This volume arranges by subject mat- 
ter the provisions of all conventions and rec- 
ommendations adopted. 
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a discussion of its social and economic 
problems. An International Public 
Works Committee, set up to assist in 
co-ordinating and synchronizing the 
public works programs of different coun- 
tries, held its first meeting in 1938. 
And the organization of a Permanent 
Committee on Migration for Settlement 
had been completed just before the war 
broke out. 


THE WARTIME PROGRAM 


The shadow of approaching war lay 
over the Conference of June 1939. A 
proposal for a forty-hour-week conven- 
tion was postponed, on the motion of 
the governments which had been most 
active in pushing the reform, because 
of the necessity of arming against the 
German menace. The American work- 
ers’ delegate said: 


We accept postponement today as our 
contribution to the defense of democracy. 
... We recognize that at the present time 
to apply internationally a reduction of 
hours of work might jeopardize the poten- 
tial capacity of the democratic forces just 
at the moment when they are needed most. 


The orientation was already clear. 
The successive withdrawals of Germany, 
Italy, and Japan had served to clarify 
the alignment; and the membership of 
the United States in the Organization, 
which dated from 1934, was to give the 
ILO a strong assurance of survival. 

The Governing Body had already 
faced the question of the position of 
the ILO in case of conflict. In October 
1938, during the month that followed 
Munich, its representatives of sixteen 
governments, its eight workers, and its 
eight employers had come to the unani- 
mous conclusion that the activity of 
the ILO should be maintained at the 
highest possible level even if war should 
come. When war did come, the work 
was carried on in the spirit of this deci- 
sion. Plans already made for a second 
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American Regional Conference at Ha- 
bana in November 1939 were carried 
out with great success. Meetings at 
Geneva ceased to be practicable after 
the German invasion of the west, and 
the staff had to be drastically reduced; 
but the Office continued to work at 
Geneva as long as a democratic France 
stood at one of the three borders of 
Switzerland. After the French defeat, 


. the then Director, Mr. John G. Winant, 


withdrew the principal working center 
from Geneva and moved it to Canada, 
where there could be no mistaking its 
democratic orientation. 

The publications issued from the new 
center at Montreal have laid a steadily 
increasing emphasis on the labor prob- 
lems confronting the democratic nations 
in wartime. A large share of the Inter- 
national Labor Review has been given 
to descriptions of social conditions un- 
der totalitarian rule and to articles ana- 
lyzing methods of organizing the labor 
supply for the war effort of the demo- 
cratic nations. This has been the em- 
phasis of the Office’s Studies and Re- 
ports, notably those on Labor Supply 


“and National Defense, Labor Transfer- 


ence in Wartime, The Wartime Redis- 
tribution of Labor in Great Britain, 
Wartime Developments in Government- 
Employer-Worker Collaboration, and 
British Food Control in Wartime. 

These are not mere academic publica- 
tions. ‘The studies on labor supply have 
been prepared for a series of meetings 
of an informal Canadian-American com- 
mittee, consisting of government offi- 
cials, trade union leaders, and employ- 
ers’ representatives, which has met from 
time to time to discuss methods of 
organizing the manpower of the two na- 
tions. In their published form, there- 
fore, these reports represent not merely 
the research of staff members, but also 
the result of discussions on the part of 
those charged with direct responsibili- 
ties. 
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Similarly, the report on wartime col- 
laboration was part of the documenta- 
tion prepared for the Conference of the 
International Labor Organization held 
in New York and Washington in Oc- 
tober and November 1941. To this 
remarkable meeting came the repre- 
sentatives of thirty-five nations. These 
included a member of the British War 
Cabinet, the foreign ministers of Bel- 
gium and Czechoslovakia, nine ministers 
of labor or social affairs, and responsible 
leaders of the trade unions and employ- 
ers’ associations from every continent. 
The United States Secretary of Labor 
presided, and President Roosevelt ad- 
dressed the final meeting of the Confer- 
ence in the White House. 

This meeting provided a convincing 
demonstration, not only of faith in the 
continuing usefulness of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, but also of 
solidarity among the free peoples that 
were already at war and the free peoples 
that had not yet entered the conflict. 
Delegates from the latter listened with 
particular interest to the impressive 
statements by the employers’ and work- 
ers’ representatives from Great Britain 
of the measures of collaboration with 
the Government into which they had 
entered at the time of the emergency 
of Dunkerque. 

A similar spirit was shown by the 
Joint Maritime Commission which met 
in London at the end of June 1942. 
Shipowners and seamen reached unani- 
mous agreement on an important set of 
safety regulations and arrangements for 
the welfare of seamen in port. These, 
they were convinced, would make a 
direct contribution,to the war effort by 
conserving the lives and increasing the 
well-being and efficiency of the mer- 
chant seamen upon whom the survival 
of the United Nations so much depends. 
In the work of this Commission, the 
American shipowner, Captain Robert C. 
Lee, and the representatives of both the 
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CIO and the AFL unions, Joseph Cur- 
ran and Morris Weisberger, played a 
prominent and constructive part. 

The presence of the working center 
on this side of the Atlantic has facili- 
tated the increase of the service ren- 
dered by the Office to the nations of 
Latin America. Expert advice has been 
given to a number of the governments 
in the formulation or improvement of 
their systems of social insurance. The 
work in this field has found an organic 
expression through the creation of an 
Inter-American Committee on Social 
Security, founded at Lima in December 
1939. Its first conference was held, at 
the invitation of the Chilean Govern- 
ment, at Santiago in September. The 
United States delegation was headed by 
Mr. Arthur Altmeyer, chairman of the 
Social Security Board, and representa- 
tives from twenty-one American coun- 
tries were present. 


THE Postwar PROGRAM 


The New York Conference saw the 
war program and the postwar program 
of the ILO as one connected effort. The 
Conference’s unequivocal declaration, 
unanimously adopted five weeks before 
Pearl Harbor, that “the victory of the 
free peoples in the war against totali- 
tarian aggression is an indispensable 
condition of the attainment of the ideals 
of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion,” was the preface of the principal 
resolution on reconstruction. The logic 
of the connection was made clear by 
Dr. Paul van Zeeland, former Prime 
Minister of Belgium, who declared that 
“in so far as we state clearly what we 
shall do with our victory, we are helping 
to win that victory.” 

The resolution declared that plans 
and arrangements must be ready im- 
mediately at the close of the war, 
for the feeding of peoples in need, for the 
reconstruction of the devastated countries, 
for the provision and transportation of raw 
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materials and capital equipment necessary 
for the restoration of economic activity, for 
the reopening of trade outlets, for the re- 
settlement of workers and their families 
under circumstances in which they can 
work in freedom and security and hope, for 
the changing over of industry to the needs 
of peace, for the maintenance of employ- 
ment, and for the raising of standards of 
living throughout the world. 


It asked the governments to associate 
the ILO “with the planning and appli- 
cation of measures of reconstruction,” 
and instructed the appropriate organs of 
the ILO to prepare for this task with 
“the assistance of technically qualified 
experts” and in co-operation “with gov- 
ernmental, intergovernmental and pri- 
vate agencies engaged in similar stud- 
ies.” 

Two notes were dominant in the Con- 
ference discussions. ‘The first was the 
necessity of advance preparation for 
postwar problems, and the second, the 
impossibility in such preparation of 
making any sharp separation between 
social and economic questions. The 
Conference took the view that “eco- 
nomic policy,” as President Roosevelt 
told the delegates at its closing session, 
should be thought of “as a means to- 
ward social objectives.” More clearly 
than any preceding Labor Conference, 
it recognized that labor policy in the 
narrow sense has little meaning unless 
it is integrated with a program for the 
creation of a sound world economy. 

The meeting of the ILO Emergency 
Committee, held in London in April 
1942, took certain definite steps in the 
direction indicated by the Conference 
discussions. It completed arrangements 
for the collection of a supplementary 
reconstruction budget to be used prin- 
cipally for strengthening the research 
and preparatory work of the Office in 
the fields indicated by the New York 
resolution. It authorized the setting up 
of an advisory committee instructed 
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to study what economic provisions should 
be included in the postwar settlement in 
order to make possible the implementation 
of the social objectives of the Atlantic 
Charter and in particular the provision of 
full employment and a rising standard of 
living. 

The members to be sought for this com- 
mittee were to be “outstanding person- - 
alities with the competence and expe- 
rience necessary to deal with financial 
and economic problems from an in- 
ternational standpoint”; not technical 
economists, but rather people who “‘have 
had experience of translating into the 
day-to-day economic life of their coun- 
tries, as statesmen or as administrators, 
these theoretical economic proposals.” 


Functions defined 


This is the commitment accepted by 
the responsible organs of the ILO. 
What can be asked of the Organization 
as it sets out to make good on this 
undertaking? In the first place, it is 
clear that the nature of its functions 
and the degree of its responsibilities will 
not be the same throughout the entire 
area covered by the resolution. In the 
field of international economic policy, 
the ILO will not have the responsibility 
for final decision; nor will it try to pre- 
empt the field of international economic 
research in which many agencies, and 
notably the Economic and Financial 
Section of the League of Nations, are 
usefully engaged. What is essential 
here is to place the ILO in a position 
to give its informed and considered opin- 
ion on the social and economic principles 
of the postwar settlement. 

For this there are two cogent reasons. 
First, an organization devoted to social 
objectives must be prepared to scruti- 
nize economic proposals, from whatever 
source they come, in order to make sure 
that their adoption would in fact carry 
out the policies of full employment and 
a rising standard of living. The tri- 
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partite structure of the ILO equips it 
to serve as a channel for the expression 
of the views of organized workers and 
employers and to present a point of 
view that cannot be disregarded in the 
postwar settlement. At the London 
meeting, this point was put most chal- 
lengingly from the side of the workers 
by their British representative: 


If the ILO cannot be made the instru- 
ment and the means by which the workers 
of the world can express themselves, in col- 
laboration with the Governments and the 
employers, then ... the international trade 
union movement will have to do the work 
itself, and it will have to do it in a way 
which will be very unpleasant for the other 
groups who should form part of our inter- 
national collaboration. 


In the second place, there is real dan- 
ger that the very groups which in the 
long run would gain most by the fuller 
use of the world’s productive resources 
may, if they do not understand the 
policies essential to this end, be led to 
oppose them on protectionist grounds. 
The opposition of the trade unions and 
of organized industry in various coun- 
tries might completely wreck the pro- 
gram of freer world trade and expanded 
world production framed under the lead- 
ership of the present administration and 
embodied in the series of Lend-Lease 
Agreements. Full success of such a 
program requires the understanding sup- 
port of the workers and the employers. 
By promoting within its representative 
agencies a full and informed discussion 
of the economics of reconstruction, the 
ILO can do much toward winning this 
indispensable support. 


Responsibilities 

For parts of the reconstruction pro- 
gram, the responsibility of the ILO 
should go beyond the expression of its 
viewpoint, to direct association with the 
administrative agencies. The Inter- 
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Allied Post-war Requirements Commis- 
sion is concerned with “the feeding of 
peoples.” At the London meeting, ar- 
rangements were made for continuing 
liaison with this agency through staff 
contacts and a tripartite committee from 
the Governing Body. In other cases, 
agencies sponsored directly by the ILO 
may need to take administrative re- 
sponsibilities. The functions of the 
Joint Maritime Commission may well 
be extended. The Conference contem- 
plated the creation of a World Textile 
Office based on the beginnings made at 
Washington. The fields in which the 
Committee on Migration and the Inter- 
national Public Works Committee had 
begun to work will call for greatly in- 
creased efforts at the close of the war. 
Discussion at the London meeting recog- 
nized the need for adapting these or- 
gans or creating new ones, and it ac- 
cepted the view that migration policy 
must be closely linked with general de- 
velopment policy. 

Whatever the form of the interna- 
tional development agencies to be cre- 
ated after the war, I believe that the 
ILO should be represented in them in 
order to express its judgment on the 
social purposes of the projects proposed 
and on the social conditions under which 
they are to be undertaken. 

‘Within specifically labor fields, the 
ILO will continue to bear the responsi- 
bility of leadership and initiative. Its 


. advice will be needed on the great prob- 


lem of the demobilization of labor and 
its transfer from wartime to peacetime 
occupations, on which the ILO’s prewar 
and wartime studies have provided a 
groundwork of preparation. It should 
also be able to assist in adapting social 
security systems to cushion the shock 
of the transition. On this point, indeed, 
experts of the ILO staff have already 
been called across the Atlantic to as- 
sist Sir William Beveridge’s committee, 
which is drafting plans for the postwar 
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reorganization of social insurance and 
social assistance in Great Britain. 


Opportunities and duttes 


In the world of increased produc- 
tion contemplated by the Lend-Lease 
Agreements, there should be greater op- 
portunity than before for setting inter- 
national labor standards on a satisfac- 
tory level. When the ILO takes up this 
work again, I hope it will find other 
devices to add to that of the “universal” 
convention framed to apply to al! mem- 
ber nations. In some cases, regional 
agreements may permit the acceptance 
of more concrete and more compre- 
hensive regulations. 

Opportunities should be found for 
linking the setting of labor standards 
directly with other aspects of recon- 
struction policy. If dependent areas 
are to have a “new deal” at the end of 
the war that includes an increase in in- 
ternational responsibility and supervi- 
sion, the ILO might well have a part 
in the formulation of their labor pro- 
grams more direct and more authorita- 
tive than its prewar role in framing con- 
ventions on “native labor.” 

So, also, in the field of international 
development. All serious programs of 
postwar reconstruction include plans for 
international investment and assistance 
both for the reconstruction of devas- 
tated areas and for increasing the pro- 
ductivity of underdeveloped regions in 
many parts of the world. A primary 
purpose of such measures is the raising 
of the standard of living among the 
masses of the people. To make sure 
that they do in fact serve this purpose, 
rather than merely aid the exploiters of 
underpaid labor, I believe that the 
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granting of assistance should be condi- 
tioned on the establishment and mainte- 
nance of certain minimum labor stand- 
ards. Their provisions must necessarily - 
be, at the beginning, sufficiently modest 
to conform with the reality of impover- 
ished regions, and should be both real- 
istic and progressive in character. The 
formulation and the enforcement of such 
standards should, I believe, be in large 
part the duty of the ILO, acting both 
through the services of the expert per- 
sonnel of the Office and through the 
creation in the regions concerned of the 
appropriate representative agencies,’ 


These are the tentative outlines of a 
developing postwar program. Its carry- 
ing out depends first on victory in the 
war, and second on the quality of leader- 
ship within the ILO itself and on the 
use made of the Organization by the 
governments and the peoples of the 
United Nations. Its strength is that of 
an instrument through which workers 
and employers have learned to work 
with governments in the international 
field. Wisely used, it could make a sub- 
stantial contribution toward the per- 
formance of the necessary tasks of re- 
construction, toward the building of a 
sound world economy, and toward 
clinching for the common man the gains 
of increased productivity. 


8 The suggestions contained in these para- 
graphs are made on a personal basis and do 
not represent policies officially adopted by the 
ILO. On the final point, however, it should 
be noted that the American Regional Confer- 
ence at Habana adopted a resolution declaring 
that it would be desirable to include provisions 
for the enforcement of minimum labor stand- 
ards in all credits extended between American 
countries. 


Carter Goodrich, Ph.D., professor of economics at 
Columbia University, is chairman of the Governing 
Body of the International Labor Office, and representa- 
tsve of the Untied States Government on that Body. 
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HE preparation of a bibliography 

in a field of information in which 
current developments are rapid and 
variable is like working on the frag- 
ments of a puzzle of which the final 
pattern is unknown. The available 
printed material dealing with labor and 
the war can at best suggest trends, 
evolving governmental policies, and atti- 
tudes of labor, industry, and govern- 
ment which may influence both the 
trends and the policies. Thus far many 
of the books and pamphlets issued on 
this subject are proposed plans and dis- 
cussions of problems rather than reports 
of experience. News of current develop- 
ments as well as short reports of expe- 
rience must be gathered from magazine 
and newspaper articles. 


GENERAL 


American Management Association. Per- 
sonnel Series No. 48. Industrial Re- 
lations in a Defense Economy. New 
York, 1941. 43 pp, “Industrial Re- 
lations Problems in a Defense Econ- 
omy,” by Harold F. North; “Trends 
in the Labor Movement,” by Leo 
Wolman; “Practical Management- 
Labor Cooperation,” by Robert B. 
Wolf; and “Conciliation a Defense 
‘Must,’” by Morgan R. Mooney. 


Brooks, Robert R. R. National Labor 
Policy and Total Defense. Washing- 
ton: American Council on Public Af- 
fairs, 1941. 15 pp. 

Stresses the importance of the en- 
thusiastic co-operation of labor. 


Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Department of Manufacture. 
Adjustment of Labor Disputes tn De- 
fense Industries. Washington, 1941. 


10 pp. 
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By HELEN BAKER 


A committee report expressing 
“grave doubts as to the wisdom of 
urging Federal legislation for this 
purpose.” 


Dickinson, Z. Clark. Labor Policy and 
National Defense. Ann Arbor: Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Bureau of In- 
dustrial Relations, 1941. 62 pp. 


Discusses labor developments in 
the 1914-21 period, and current 
policies in certain foreign countries 
and in the United States. 


International Labour Office. Studies 
and Reports, Series B, No. 33. Stud- 
ies in War Economics. 1941, 199 
Pp. 

See especially “I. Economic Or- 
ganization for Total War, with 
Special Reference to the Workers,” 
by E. E. Penrose, and “III. Rela- 
tive Wages in Wartime,” by E. J. 
Riches. 


The Labour Sttuation in Great Brit- 
ain: a survey, May-—October 1940. 
Montreal, 1941. 56 pp. 


A description of Great Britain’s 
adaptation of its labor and social 
policies and practices to the needs 
of total war. 


National Planning Association. Plan- 
ning Pamphlets No.5. Defense Plan- 
ning and Labor Policy. Washington, 
1941. 24 pp. 

Recommends a better-integrated 
system of planning with the ac- 
ceptance of labor as a full partner. 


ca 


Slichter, Sumner H. Economic Fac- 
tors Affecting Industrial Relations 
Policy in National Defense. New 
York: Industrial Relations Counsel- 
ors, Inc., 1941. 112 pp. 
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Survey Graphic (New York), Novem- 
ber 1941. “Manning the Arsenal for 
Democracy: Industrial Relations and 
Defense.” 

This special issue includes articles 
by well-known leaders on the gen- 
eral subjects: the unlimited emer- 
gency, labor, management, govern- 
ment and the public, and “How 


can we speed defense production _ 


and at the same time preserve free 
labor and free enterprise?” 


Twentieth Century Fund. Labor and 
National Defense: a survey of the 
special problems arising from Ameri- 
ca’s defense activities and a program 
for action. By Lloyd G. Reynolds 
and the Labor. Committee. New 
York, 1941. 130 pp. 


Wolman, Leo. Labor Policy and De- 
fense Production. New York: Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc. Studies in the Economics of 
National Defense No. 8. 1940. 10 
Pp. 

Discussion of hours of work in re- 


lation to health, productivity, wage 


rates, and unemployment. 


Wunderlich, Frieda. Brstish Labor and 
the War. New York: New School for 
Social Research, 1941. 67 pp. 

Covers: recruitment and allocation 
of labor, prevention of strikes, 
hours, wages, social services, and 
trade unionism. 


WacEs, Hours, AND PRODUCTIVITY 


American Federation of Labor. Labors 


Monthly Survey (Washington), May 
1942. “Wage Stabilization,” pp. 4-6. 
Weekly News Service, July 21, 1942. 
“AFL Hits Wage Freezing Schemes; 
Offers New Anti-inflation Program.” 
1 p. 

Two articles suggesting approaches 

to the current wage problem. 
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Canada Gazette, The (Ottawa), Extra 
Vol. LXXVI, No. 18. July 14, 1942. 
10 pp. 

The new Wartime Wages Control 
Order, superseding the Wartime 
Wages and Cost of Living Bonus 
Order of October 24, 1941. The 
earlier Canadian wage regulations 
are summarized in a report of the 
United States Department of La- 
bor, Wage and Hour Division— 
Wartime Regulation of Wages and 
Hours in Canada. (Dec. 1941. 63 ` 
pp.) 


Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
Wages and War Profits. By Philip 
Murray. Washington, 1941. 15 pp. 
Keep Wages Free for a Free America; 
the case against wage freezing. 1941. 
11 pp. 

Fair Wages, Fair Taxes, Union Se- 
curity, labor’s way to victory. 1942. 
15 pp. 
The CIO states its case for wage 
increases. 


Dickinson, Z. Clark. Collective Wage 
Determination. New York: Ronald 
Press, 1941. 640 pp. Chapter 21, 
“Wage Policy in War and Peace,” 
pp. 579-620. 


Jacobstein, Meyer, and Harold G. 
Moulton. Effects of the Defense 
Program on Prices, Wages, and Prof- 
sts. Washington: Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1941. 43 pp. 


Labor Standards (Government Printing 
Office, Washington), Jan.-Feb. 1942. 
“All-Out Production and State Hours 
Laws,” pp. 1-3. 


National Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc., Studies in Personnel Policy No. 
33. Problems in Wage Adjustment. 
March 27, 1941. 27 pp. 

An outline of the problem by Leo 
Wolman, reports of methods and 
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plans, and the point of view of or- 
ganized labor. 


New York State Department of Labor, 
Division of Women in Industry and 
Minimum Wage. Hours of Work in 
Relation to Health and Effictency. 
Albany, 1941. 90 and vii pp. 


A compilation of excerpts from 
many studies and a comprehensive 
bibliography. 


Princeton University, Industrial Rela- 
tions Section. Optimum Hours of 
Work in War Production. Princeton, 
N. J., 1942. 25 pp. 


A report of a survey of experience 
and opinion as to optimum hours 
and of the factors determining op- 
timum hours in American industry. 


Vernon, H. M. The Health and Effi- 
ciency of Munition Workers. Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1940. 
138 pp. 

A summary of all the factors af- 
fecting the efficiency of workers, 
with emphasis on hours of work, 
night work, and rest periods. 


Wage and Hour Reporter (Bureau of ' 


National Affairs, Inc., Washington), 
Feb. 2, 1942. “Blueprint for Modi- 
fying State Hour Laws,” pp. 77-78. 
August 3, 1942. ‘48 Hours as Opti- 
mum Work-Week in War Plants,” 
pp. 589-590. 
The former news item gives the 
text of a statement by the Secre- 
tary of Labor, the latter the text 
of a joint statement of policy is- 
sued by eight Federal agencies. 


LABOR’s CO-OPERATION 


American Federation of Labor. Labor 
and National Defense. By William 
Green. Washington, April 2, 1941. 
14 pp. 

Stresses co-operation in the defense 
program, support of the Mediation 
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Board, and objection to antistrike 

legislation. 
War Labor Policy; two statements is- 
sued by the Executive Council and 
by officers of the AFL and the officers 
of affiliated and international unions 
in conference, December 15 and 16, 
1941. Washington: Workers Educa- 
tion Bureau Press, Inc., 1942. 8 pp. 


The Reports of Proceedings of the 
1940 and 1941 annual conventions 
should also be referred to by anyone 
studying the developing attitudes of 
labor towards the war effort. 


Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
The CIO and National Defense. 
Washington, June 1940. 


The CIO Defense Plan. 
Murray. 1940. 7 pp. 


Planning for Democratic Defense; 
questions and answers on the CIO 
defense plan proposed by President 
Philip Murray. 1941. 14 pp. 
The CIO and Labor Unity. 
31 pp. 
The last item gives excerpts from 
the CIO Executive Board meeting 
outlining a comprehensive program 
for labor’s participation in the war 
effort. 


Frey, John P. “Ships for Freedom,” 
American Federationsst, April 1942, 
pp. 8-11, 26. 


Describes the co-operative efforts 
of the Metal Trades Department 
to increase production in the ship- 
building industry. 


International Federation of Architects, 
Engineers, Chemists and Technicians 
—CIO. Producing for Victory; a 
labor manual for increasing war pro- 
duction. Washington: Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, 1942. 62 
pp. 

A guide for the development of 
labor-management committees, and 


By Philip 


1942. 
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suggested ways to improve the ef- 
ficiency of production. 


International Labour Office. Wartime 
Developments in Government-Em- 
ployer-W orker Collaboration. Mont- 
real, 1941. 152 pp. 

A report of the conference in Octo- 
ber 1941 summarizing programs for 
collaboration in Great Britain, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, India, New Zealand, 
South Africa, and the United States. 


Reuther, Walter P. 500 Planes a Day; 
a program for the utilization of the 
automobile industry for mass produc- 
tion of defense planes. Washington: 
American Council on Public Affairs, 
1941. 16 pp. 


Twentieth Century Fund. How Col- 
lective Bargaining Works: a survey 
of experience in leading American in- 
dustries. By Harry A. Millis and 16 
contributing authors. New York, 
1942. 986 pp. 


War Production Board, War Production 
Drive Headquarters. War Produc- 
tion Drive; official plan book. Wash- 
ington, 1942. 27 pp. 


A bibliography, Unton-Management 
Cooperation with Spectal Reference to 
the War Production Drive (Industrial 
Relations Section, Princeton University, 
1942), lists the most important material 
on this subject and gives the complete 
texts of several agreements. 


NATIONAL LABOR POLICY AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


Conference Board Management Rec- 
‘ ord (National Industrial Conference 
Board), May 1942. “War Labor 
Boards, World Wars I and I,” pp. 
- 135-38. 


Labor Relations Reporter (Bureau of 
National Affairs, Inc.), April 6, 1942. 
“War Board as Judicial Agency,” pp. 
193-95. Address of Wayne L. Morse. 
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May 11, 1942. “What War Board 
Has Accomplished,” pp. 353-57. 


An analysis of decisions. 


July 27, 1942. “Labor Policy for 
Government Plants,” pp. 715-16. 


NAM Law Digest (National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers), June 1942. 
36 pp. 

This whole issue is devoted to a 
summary of decisions of the War 
Labor Board relating to union se- 
curity and wages. 


National War Labor Board. In the 
matter of Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion... , and Steel Workers Or- 
ganizing Commiitee; final report of 
panel. June 1942. 67 pp. 
Directive orders—in the matter of 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation ... , 
July 16, 1942. 20 p. release plus 
directive orders and opinions. 


Office of Production Management, La- 
bor Division. Skips for Freedom. 
1941. 22 pp. 


The stabilization program in the 
shipbuilding industry. 


Report on the Work of the National 
Defense Mediation Board . . . cover- 
ing the whole period of the Board’s 
existence March 19, 1941—January 
12, 1942. 22 pp. and appendices. 


Victory (Office of War Information), 
August 4, 1942. “Board Uses Wage 
Stabilization Formula in Denying 
General Pay Increase to 1200 Rem- 
ington Rand Employees,” p. 10. 

A summary of the first application 
of the wage stabilization formula 
set forth in the Little Steel settle- 
ment. 


PostwaRk PLANNING 


American Association for Social Se- 
curity. Can We Stop a Post-war De- 
pression Now?—social security in 
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wartime and after. 
47 pp. 
Outline: of a program. 


Davenport, Donald H., and Dal Hitch- 
cock. “Swords and Plowshares,” 
Harvard Business Review, Spring 
Number, 1942, pp. 307-14. 


Describes the program of research 
of the new Post-War Division of 
the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


Dimock, Marshall E. “Labor’s Part in 
War and Reconstruction,” American 
Political Science Review, April 1941, 
pp. 217-31. 


International Labour Office. The ILO 
and Reconstruction; report by the 
Acting Director . . . to the Confer- 
ence ... New York, October, 1941. 
112 pp. 


Lorwin, Lewis L. “Postwar Problems 
and Industrial Relations,” Advanced 
Management, Oct-Dec. 1941, pp. 
138-44. 


Additional references to labor and 
postwar planning are given in the fol- 
lowing: 


New York, 1942. 


Galloway, George B. Postwar Planning 
in the United States. New York: 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1942. 158 
Pp. 

This report describes briefly the 
organizations undertaking research 
on postwar economic and social 
problems, and includes a compre- 
hensive: bibliography. 


National Resources Planning Board Li- 
brary. Post-war Planning ; a bibliog- 
raphy. Washington, Jan. 1942. 41 


pp. 
SouRCES OF INFORMATION 


Because the periodical articles on the 
impact of the war on labor relations are 
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so numerous, it is more practical to sug- 
gest important sources of information 
than to attempt to select the most out- 
standing specific articles for inclusion in 
a short bibliography. The following 
publications include those which regu- 
larly give considerable space to labor 
relations. Anyone attempting to follow 
carefully labor’s attitude towards the 
war effort, management’s labor policies, 
and the Government’s increasingly im- 
portant role in labor relations will find 
them valuable sources of information 
from 1940 or 1941 on. 


GOVERNMENT PERIODICALS 


Monthly Labor Review, Government 
Printing Office, Washington. 

Victory (formerly Defense), Division of 
Information, Office for Emergency 
Management, Washington. Weekly. 


Labour Gazette, Department of Labour, 
Cttawa, Canada. Monthly. 


Minisiry of Labour Gazette, H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office, London, England. 
Monthly. 


TRADE UNION JOURNALS 


American Federation of Labor, Wash- 
ington. 
American Federattontst, Monthly; 
American Federation of Labor Weekly 
News Service; 
Labor’s Monthly Survey. 


Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
Washington. The CIO News (Na- 
tional Edition), weekly; Economic 
Outlook, Monthly. ; 


The periodicals and newspapers of 
the international unions affliated with 
the AFL and the CIO, and the industry 
editions of the CJO News should also 
be consulted by the student following 
developments in a specific union or in- 


dustry. 


LABOR AND THE War: A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Chester Wrighi’s Labor Letter, Wash- 
ington. Weekly. 


Conference Board Management Record, 
The, National Industrial Conference 
Board, New York. Monthly. 


Factory Management and Maintenance, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New 
York. Monthly. 


International Labour Review, Montreal, 
Canada. Monthly. 
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Labor Relations Reporter, and Wage 
and Hour Reporter, Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs, Inc., Washington. Both 
weekly. 


The series of annotated bibliogra- 
phies, Problems and Policies in Indus- 
trial Relations in a War Economy (May 
1940, and five supplements to August 
1942}, issued by the Industrial Rela- 
tions Section of Princeton University, 
may serve as a useful short cut in find- 
ing articles on specific. aspects of per- 
sonnel and labor relations in these and 
other periodicals. 


Helen Baker is assistant director of the Industrial 
Relations Section, Princeton University, Princeton, 
New Jersey. She is author of many research reports 
issued by the Section, including The Determination 
and Administration of Industrial Relations Policies; 
Current Policies in Personnel Relations in Banks; Col- 
lective Bargaining in the West Coast Paper Industry; 
Employee Savings Programs; and Women in War 
Industries. She is also compiler of several bibito- 
graphical series: The Office Library of an Industrial 
Relations Executive; A Trade Union Library; Social 
Security; and a current series, Problems and Policies 
in Industrial Relations in a War Economy. 


Book Department 


Woytinsky, W. S. Three Aspects of La- 
bor Dynamics. Pp. xiv, 249. Washing- 
ton: Social Science Research Council, 
1942, $2.50. 


The period from 1910 to 1919 was one 
of extensive demand for labor. The pe- 
riod from 1919 to 1929 may be character- 
ized as one of increasing labor market 
rigidity. The 1930-40 decade saw a greatly 
diminished demand for labor and a conse- 
quently large amount of unemployment. 
Since 1940 the defense and war program 
has reversed again to a large extent the 
conditions of the labor market. 

In this book there has been a marshaling 
and reworking of available statistical data 
on the movements of labor into and out 
of the market during the first three of the 
four periods mentioned above. This study 
is an extremely valuable addition to the 
series which the Social Science Research 
Council has been developing during the 
past few years. It is a commonplace that 
before the basic forces that affect the sup- 
ply of and demand for labor can be ana- 
lyzed, we must have not only more data 
but also a better use and integration of 
existing information. 

The term “labor dynamics” is defined in 
this study to include “all kinds of varia- 
tions in the labor force of the Nation—the 
entry of new generations into gainful work 
and retirement and death of aged workers, 
internal migrations, occupational and in- 
dustrial shifts, turnover of the working 
forces in industrial establishments and be- 
tween employment and unemployment, the 
temporary entry of marginal workers into 
gainful pursuits and their withdrawal from 
the labor market because of changing busi- 
ness conditions, and the like.” 

The “three aspects of labor dynamics” 
which are studied for the three periods 
mentioned above are the turnover of labor 
in industrial establishments, the turnover 
of the unemployed, and the movement of 
“additional workers” into the labor market 
during depression times. 

The main contributions of the part de- 
voted to labor turnover from the stand- 
point of business enterprise is a demonstra- 


tion of changes in the nature of and the 
reasons for separations from employment 
during prosperous and depression years. 
Perhaps the chief point of interest in the 
analysis of unemployment statistics arises 
from the treatment of “hard core” unem- 
ployment. The discussion of “turnover” 
among the unemployed leads naturally into 
a discussion of what the author calls “sec- 
ondary unemployment”; this is idleness 
which results from the fact that new job 
seekers enter the labor market from fami- 
lies in which the usual earners have become 
unemployed. 

Lack of space prevents enumeration of 
the book’s conclusions and a discussion of 
methods employed. It may be said, how- 
ever, that students of labor-market phe- 
nomena will find the material very useful. 

CARROLL R. DAUGHERTY 

Hunter College of the 

City of New. York 


Yoper, DALE. Personnel Management and 
Industrial Relations. Pp. xxii, 848. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1942. $5.65 
(School Ed.: $4.25). 


This is a new and expanded edition of 
Personnel and Labor Relations. Like the 
first edition, ıt is an excellent descriptive 
study of personnel administration, and a 
stimulating introductory text. The mate- 
rial is well arranged and readably pre- 
sented. At the end of each chapter there 
are exercises and problems. These, as well 
as suggested collateral reading, are great 
teaching aids. Particularly helpful for the 
beginner is the inclusion of a chapter on 
statistical tools for personnel administra- 
tion. 

At various points in the text the author 
has attempted to bring the book up to date. 
The result is not markedly successful, and 
suffers from defect in method. It is ob- 
viously impossible to capture the essence 
of tremendous changes that have taken 
place by merely inserting a few general 
pages, such as pp. 50-51, “Influence of the 
Defense and War Effort.” In fact, as a 
guide to present labor relations practice, 
the book must be used with caution. For 
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example, at a time when the War Man- 
power Commission is adopting industry- 
wide anti-pirating programs, the section on 
“Scouting” (p. 134) in chapter VI, “Re- 
cruitment and Sources,” is madequate, to 
say the least. Similarly, m the discussion 
of the application blank the author states 
that the inclusion of the item “religious 
preference” is a practice “of doubtful sig- 
nificance.” Actually, the current emphasis 
on Fair Employment Practice prohibits dis- 
crimination on a religious basis. 

In the expanded treatment of collective 
bargaining, the reader looks in vain for a 
discussion of the structures and procedures 
for handling grievances. Surely, a one-and- 
one-half-page treatment of this important 
subject in a chapter on “Interest and Mo- 
rale? is entirely imsufficient. The same 
criticism applies to occasional references 
made to the growing influence of the Gov- 
ernment through the War Labor Board and 
other agencies. 

The reader is left with the impression 
that the general attempts to bring the sub- 
ject matter up to date*are of a makeshift 
nature which contrasts unfavorably with 
the careful. preparation of the major text. 
For example, despite the inclusion of such 
new headings as “the counseling function,” 
“group problems,” and “special techniques 
for group problems,” one notes with sur- 
prise that such valuable work as that of 
Roethlisberger and Dickson is relegated to 
occasional footnotes. 

In fairness, it must be admitted that no 
textbook could keep pace with the rapid 
changes that are taking place in the field 
of personnel management. The criticisms, 
therefore, should merely warn the reader 
that he must supply his own appraisal of 
current practice. As a general textbook, 
as background material and a statement of 
general principles, Personnel Management 
and Industrial Relations ranks among the 
best of its kind. 

PAUL Picors 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


PIERSON, FRANK C. Collective Bargaining 
Systems. Pp. x, 227. Washington: 
American Council on Public Affairs, 
nae Paperbound: $2.50; Clothbound: 

25, 
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Toner, Jerome L. The Closed Shop. Pp. 
x, 205. Washington: American Council 
on Public Affairs, 1942. Paperbound: 
$2.75; Clothbound: $3.25. 

Labor unionism is a natural product of 
capitalism, as characteristic as the corpora- 
tion, the co-operative movement, and credit 
banking. Its ubiquity bears this out. Be- 
fore Hitler, capitalism was established in 
at least fifty of the seventy sovereign na- 
tions of the world. In each of the fifty 
there was a labor movement. In at least 
twenty of these, capitalism had grown 
strong and the labor movement had de- 
veloped a corresponding maturity of eco- 
nomic and political purpose, if not actual 
power. 

In every instance where the principles 
of capitalism are accepted by the labor 
unions (and this includes most cases), they 
function in terms of collective bargaining 
over the numerous elements of the employ- 
ment contract. The significance of this 
collective bargaining is frequently over- 
looked in the heat and detail of conflict. 
What is happening is that a pattern of in- 
dustrial law is being created for a field of 
social relations as complicated and diff- 
cult as that of domestic relations. Indi- 
vidual caprice gives way to precedent, uni- 
lateral power to law. The instruments of 
mutuality replace those of dictation. What 
the Webbs called Industrial Democracy 
comes into existence. 

The growth of collective bargaining has 
continued in the United States for many 
years, rising crescendo in the last decade 
with the great increase in union member- 
ship. The difficulties have been enormous, 
the strains on men’s patience intense. The 
challenge to deep-seated habit has been 
ringing. The progress, in the opinion of 
both of the authors under review, has been 
material. 

Both of the above books deal with this 
development of industrial law in the United 
States. Mr. Pierson ranges widely over 
the entire field of the industrial contract, 
while Rev. Toner concentrates on one im- 
portant aspect of industrial law—the closed 
shop. Each writer has brought good schol- 
arship, clear style, admitted sympathy, and 
balanced judgment to his task. 

Mr. Pierson is concerned with the prob- 
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lem of responsibility of unions and employ- 
ers respecting the contract. In the con- 
struction of the contract, particularly when 
the parties are young at the business of 
collective dealing, the difficulties are es- 
sentially political. Each party is maneu- 
vering for position, with anxiety about the 
effect of the outcome on subsequent bar- 
gaining position. A contract once made 
presents problems of a different order: un- 
certain, ambiguous, or ill-defined passages 
must be interpreted, and administration of 
the contract must be watched for faithful 
performance. These situations are essen- 
tially different, although they merge where 
bargaining parties are inexperienced as in 
the automobile industry, which Pierson ex- 
plains admirably. Here, both parties are 
still keenly sensitive to the fact that they 
are jockeying for long-run power and posi- 
tion, and every chance to use a grievance 
under the contract to change the essential 
distribution of power is grasped and worked 
to the limit. The railroad industry marks 
a familiar contrast. 

Mr. Pierson is interested in the degree 
to which unions meet the challenge of 
fundamental trends in industry. In two 
excellent chapters dealing with the coat and 
suit and coal industries, he describes the 
strains imposed on collective bargaining by 
such trends as declining demand for the 
product, nonunion competition, obsolete 
production methods, and so on. The sub- 
ject is a contentious one. He deals with 
it fairly, emphasizing that unions must 
bear large responsibilities for the health of 
the industry in which they function, or run 
the risk of a disintegration of industrial 
relations and of the union itself. The lim- 
its of responsibility of unions are discov- 
ered to be wide. 

Rev. Toner provides a complete history 
of the closed shop, together with the argu- 
ments advanced for and against it by parti- 
sans and students. It is gratifying to find 
the arguments so uniformly deflated of 
their irrelevancies and frequent emptiness. 
The author’s sober conclusion is that, with 
safeguards such as keeping the union open 
to all who wish to join, the “closed shop 
represents the acme of unionization through 
which the most effective type of collective 
bargaining is possible.” His conclusion js 
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well supported. To familiar grounds of de- 
fense he adds an important and interesting 
consideration, namely, that the leaders of 
the Catholic Church have nowhere con- 
demned the closed shop, and that Papal 
statements and those of the Bishops “lend 
substantial although not specific endorse- 
ment” to it. On a question which embodies 
a clear moral and ethical factor, this ap- 
proval by moral authority is impressive. 
J. Raymonp WALSH 
Williams College 


TWENTIETH CENTURY Funp, THe. How 
Collective Bargaining Works. Pp. xxviii, 
986. New York, 1942. $4.00. 


The advantages of comparative studies 
to advanced students are well recognized 
in all arts and sciences. Such investiga- 
tions in the many fields of labor relations, 
however, require vast resources of informa- 
tion and analytical ability. This problem 
has been solved to a remarkable extent by 
the collaboration here reported. Besides 
several more general chapters by Philip 
Taft, this book contains fourteen essays by 
highly competent labor economists on his- 
tories and problems of collective bargaining 
in the particular industries and trades with 
which they are best acquainted, viz.: daily 
newspapers, by Robert K. Burns; book and 
job printing, by Emily C. Brown; building 
construction, by William Haber; bitumi- 
nous and anthracite coal (two essays), by 
Waldo Fisher; railroads, by Harry Wolf; 
men’s clothing, by Robert Myers and Jo- 
seph Bloch; hosiery, by George W. Taylor; 
steel, by Fred Harbison; automobiles, by 
William McPherson assisted by Anthony 
Luchek; rubber products, by Donald An- 
thony; glass and electrical products (two 
essays), by Milton Derber; and finally 
three Chicago service trades (cleaning- 
dyeing, motion picture operating, and mu- 
sicians), by C. Lawrence Christenson. Drs. 
Millis and Dewhurst were the chief co- 
ordinators keeping this team of contribu- 
tors abreast of one another, so that similar 
topics-—notably economic characteristics of 
the industry, history, mechanics, and pres- 
ent problems—are here treated with refer- 
ence to most of our important areas of 
collective bargaining. Consumers’ Union 
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ought to consider the book a best buy, on 
many other grounds in addition to its union 
label. 

Several of our first impressions prove, 
on further study and reflection, to be some- 
what superficial, The small number of 
tables and charts, for instance, suggests 
inattention to problems of quantitative 
measurement; but most of the needful sta- 
tistics are given, in condensed form, in 
the text. Much more significant are the 
recurrent indications that employers’ or- 
ganizations for collective bargaining are 
generally in a cruder stage than are the 
corresponding unions. These essays, to 
be sure, give more detail and analvsis con- 
cerning development of labor’s organiza- 
tion, policy, and practices than of the same 
matters on the employers’ side. This dif- 
ference appears attributable to several fac- 
tors, such as easier accessibility and more 
human interest of labor data, the past spe- 
clalization of these authors in studies of 
trade unionism, and the present problems 
of public policy as to union methods. This 
book’s function on the last of these points 
is well indicated by the concluding sentence 
of Christenson’s article: “Any rational rec- 
ommendations concerning a public program 
for regulation of collective bargaining, 
therefore, ought to begin with an appre- 
ciation of trade-union action as a product 
of the market and industry in which it 
is found’—i.e., appreciation of the great 
variability of backgrounds, personalities, 
and practices within and among industries. 

These comparative studies also bring us 
recent history on the old theme of dreads 
of unemployment and of price cutting as 
master keys to many policies of workers 
and of employers. All the industries cov- 
ered, it seems, are burdened with unemploy- 
ment and need for the “stabilization” which 
is the quest of many forms of union- 
management collaboration. Are such bur- 
dens due in important measure to high la- 
bor costs and wasteful practices imposed 
by the unions? Most of the authors ex- 
amine this problem candidly, and argue 
that these are important but not controlling 
factors. By the time an industry is old 


enough and big enough to get its collective’ 
bargaining (if any) written up, it is apt ' 


to be racked with pains of real or apparent 
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overcapacity, unions or no unions. Our 
contributors keep alive the glow of hope 
of union-management co-operation in di- 
rections other-than attempts to handicap 
competitors, and they give a salutary em- 
phasis to elasticity of demand for, the in- 
dustry’s products. Readers of the book 
will do well to work out supplementary ex- 
ercises along the latter line, with a view 
to showing both management and labor that 
100-per-cent organization and legal con- 
trols in any industry are opportunities, 
rather than consummations of security and 
prosperity of the industry’s members. 
Z. C. DICKINSON 
University of Michigan 


MATTERN, JOHANNES. Geopolitik: Doc- 
trine of National Self-suficiency and 
Empire. Pp. 139. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1942. Paper- 
bound: $1.50; clothbound: $2.00. 


Professor Mattern’s study of Geopolitik 
is a creditable and adequate performance, 
if one is willing to accept two serious and 
nearly nugatory limitations: (1) that it 
is desirable to know Geopolitik only from 
the doctrinal and theoretical point of view; 
and (2) that there is point, in the con- 
temporary world, of knowing about Geo- 
politik only in the days before Karl Haus- 
hofer! This volume makes no effort to 
show specific connections between German 
Geopolitik and the plans of the Nazi re- 
gime, or between Haushofer and Hitler. 
No effort is made to explain the charac- 
teristic features of German geopolitical 
thought that have acquired great strategic 
importance, such as notions concerning the 
Eurasian “heartland” or the relationship 
between land- and sea-power. Mattern 
does offer brief and completely noncritical 
summaries of the current literature on 
Geopolitik, as supplied in such popular pub- 
lications as Time, Newsweek, Fortune, and 
Current History. But only one article 
from the Zettschrift für Geopolitik is cited 
in the footnotes: imagine a monograph on 
Leninism that’contained a solitary passing 
reference to Stalin’s books under that title! 
Professor Mattern has consciously chosen 
to observe these limitations. He insists 
that the detailed manifestations of con- 
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temporary German Geopolitik are no more 
worthy of study than the aberrations of a 
demented person; hence, “to tell the es- 
sentials of the story of Geopolitik we must 
dive deep into the recesses of the conscious- 
ness of those preaching and practicing the 
doctrine” (p. 27). This is as though, con- 
fronted by a demented person run amuck, 
we were to ask: How did he get this way? 
instead of the far more urgent: What is 
he thinking of now? and Where will he 
strike next? 

Mattern’s deep dive plunges him into the 
writings of the German geographer Fried- 
rich Ratzel (1844-1904) and the Swedish 
political scientist Rudolf Kjellén (1864- 
1922). Ratzel sounded the Lebensraum 
motif and formulated “seven laws” on the 
growth of states. Kjellén adopted the con- 
cept of the state as “a geographic organism 
or as a phenomenon in space” to develop 
a theory of the state that would be more 
realistic than the juridical abstractions and 
formalisms prevalent in his day. These 
deterministic positions are critically exam- 
ined, along with the positions of lesser 
geopoliticians, on the proper assumption 
that Geopolitik is something more than a 
doctrine fashionable in Nazi Germany. 
But the author owed it to his readers to 
show to what extent contemporary German 
geopoliticians borrowed from their prede- 
cessors and to what extent they elaborated 
distinctive positions of their own. 

Haushofer has defined Geopolitik as “the 
science dealing with the dependence of po- 
litical events upon the soil. . . . Geopolitik 
aims to furnish the armature for political 
action and guidance in political life.” Mat- 
tern appropriately shows that this “science” 
is to be distinguished from the study of 
geography as an objective, analytical disci- 
pline. He shows that the analogy between 
the state and the biological organism, which 
is a necessary postulate to thinking in 
‘“have-not” terms, “is too vague and too 
ridiculously naive” (p. 114). He conse- 
quently repudiates the idea that interna- 
tional conflict is to be explained in terms 
of a struggle between dynamic “have- 
not” states and static “have” states. Here 
Mattern is at his best. For the peace 
conference-to-come he warns that no per- 
manent peace can be achieved unless the 
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views of geopoliticians are completely re- 
jected. H. ARTHUR STEINER 
University of California 
at Los Angeles 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD ORGANIZATION. World 
Organization: A Balance Sheet of the 
First Great Experiment. Pp. xiv, 426. 
Washington: American Council on Pub- 
lic Affairs, 1942. Paper Ed.: $3.00; 
Cloth Ed.: $3.75. 

This volume, written by some twenty 
authorities most of whom participated in 
the work at Geneva, describes the organi- 
zation and functioning of the League of 
Nations and its various agencies. It should 
prove most valuable to all persons inter- 
ested in world reconstruction at the con- 
clusion of the present war, for in its pages 
one finds many striking judgments on the 
strengths and the weaknesses of the “Ge- 
neva Experiment.” Specialists in the field 
of international relations will find a good 
deal to stimulate thought on the more 
detailed and intricate problems, but the 
book contains sufficient descriptive mate- 
rial to make it a source of excellent in- . 
formation for students who wish to gain 
a knowledge of the many-sidedness of the 
League’s activity and the bewildering com- 
plexities which will confront the world at 
the conclusion of the present conflict. 

There is no unanimity of opinion among 
the writers concerning the fundamental 
question as to whether the failure of the 
League was due to basic or merely surface 
weaknesses. Hence one finds that some of 
the writers believe that future reforms 
should center about the Permanent Court 
of International Justice or a strengthening 
of disarmament provisions with incidental 
security arrangements, while others advo- 
cate such alterations as would lead to 
World Federation. 

In a brief review it is impossible to com- 
ment upon the contributions of each chap- 
ter, for the field which the writers have 
surveyed ranges from politics and arma- 
ments to health, narcotics, social questions, 
and intellectual co-operation; from com- 
munications and transit to mandates and 
minorities; from the ILO and the World 
Court to a survey of the League’s relations 
with Danzig and the Saar. 
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There can be no doubt, however, that 
the League suffered from a serious defect 
in its publicity methods; and Carl J. 
Hambro correctly, even if somewhat se- 
verely, writes that “the Information Sec- 
tion of the League had succeeded in creat- 
ing the impression that the League was dull 
and drab and deadening.” It is good to 
be reminded that in addition to the hard 
thinking and deep devotion required from 
the experts in the many fields of interna- 
tional] effort, considerable atten-ion must 
be given to making more vivid and dra- 
matic the highly significant work of build- 
ing a new world, and that symbols as well 
must be enlisted in the cause. Tae present 
volume can be heartily recommended as 
one of the many fine works now appearing 
which provide material of an informative 
and challenging nature and which can pro- 
vide the basis of more popular articles and 
discussions calculated to influence the great 
body of public opinion on the judgment of 
which, in the last resort, the free societies 
now fighting for survival will or will not 
win the peace. 

LINDEN A. MANDER 

University of Washington, Seattle 


TATE, MERZE. The Disarmamen: Ilusion: 
The Movement for a Limitation of 
Armaments to 1907. Pp. xiv, 398. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1942. $4.00. 


In this exhaustive study by Dr. Tate, the 
Bureau of International Research of Har- 
vard University and Radcliffe College has 
sponsored an impressive contribution to 
knowledge of the problems of world peace. 
The very title suggests a scientific rather 
than an emotional appeal. It is a portrayal 
of past failures, nor a pattern for things 
to come. The author is invariably de- 
tached, An enormous patience assembles 
the data, but judgment is suspended. Ger- 
many assumed responsibility for the failure 
of both Hague conferences, but this is at- 
tributed to her ineptitude in diplomacy 
rather than to any malignity of purpose 
peculiar to Germans. One is reminded of 


von -Bethmann-Hollweg’s ill-starred pro-. 


nouncement in 1914 that treaties are but 
scraps of paper. That is what history has 
proved them to be, but the world was 
horror-stricken when a first minister of 
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state called them such. He violated the 
conventions. 

The picture which Dr. Tate presents of 
conscientious and even great personalities 
torn between a desire for human progress 
and responsibility to their respective na- 
tions is an indictment of the savagery of 
anarchic nationalism—not an indictment of 
the personalities in question or of their 
respective nations. If Germany can be 
construed as villain, the United States does 
not emerge as saint. Theodore Roosevelt 
and his advisers did not propose to limit 
navies just when sea power was becoming 
the key to the Far East. 

A searching analysis is devoted to the 
motives of Czar Nicholas IT in calling the 
Hague Conference of 1899 and to the re- 
action of statesmen and publicists to his 
proposal. A cynical consternation pre- 
dominated, coupled with hypocritical defer- 
ence to the “noble” motives of so exalted a 
personage. The world was unready for 
arms limitation. Nor is the world con- 
demned. Public opinion was inadequately 
organized. Such opinion as existed is here 
summarized in almost tedious detail. There 
are pages, in fact, suggestive of the Old 
Testament genealogies in their rescue from 
oblivion of persons whose very names 
would perish but for the loving labor of 
an indefatigable research which assembles 
the contribution made by each to the “Tilu- 
sion.” 

A few personalities may be singled out 
for particular attention. Thus the Third 
Marquess of Salisbury, the Baroness Bertha 
Von Suttner, not to mention Czar Nicholas 
Ii, represent humane figures more con- 
scious than most of impending ruin unless 
the self-destroying rivalries of Western civi- 
lization could be curbed. Their opposites, 
but not condemned on that account, are 
represented by Alfred Thayer Mahan for 
the United States, and the Baron Karl Von 
Stengel for Germany, who is quoted for his 
ridicule of utopian projects. 

The essence of the conflict between prog- 
ress and destruction lay in nationalism—in 
a refusal to guarantee indefinitely the status 
quo favorable to some, unfavorable to- 
others, which would violate the deepest 
currents of human nature as nationally or- 
ganized. Its solution awaits a world re- 
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organized. But that is not the author’s 
problem. Her task was abundantly per- 
formed in her revelation of the irreconcila- 
bility of nationalism with peace. 
Lours MARTIN SEARS 
Purdue University 


Deák, Francis. Hungary at the Paris 
Peace Conference. Pp. xxii, 594. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1942. 
$5.50. 


A considerable portion of the material 
contained in this large volume appeared in 
print in the Papers and Documents Relat- 
ing to the Foreign Relations of Hungary, 
Volume I, 1919-1920, published in 1939, 
of which Francis Deák was co-editor. This 
applies especially to what the author calls 
“the most interesting phase of the diplo- 
matic history of the peace treaty with Hun- 
gary,” namely, the Franco-Hungarian secret 
negotiations in 1920. Interesting though 
the eighty-five pages given to these negotia- 
tions may be, more ground must yet be 
covered before the real import of this phase 
can be established in its final historical 
perspective. 

The volume is part of the series of works 
on the Paris Peace Conference published 
for the Division of Economics and History 
of the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. James T. Shotwell introduces 
it by a five-page foreword dispelling the 
still existing popular idea that the Peace 
Conference was responsible for the dissolu- 
tion of the Hapsburg monarchy instead of 
simply recognizing its collapse from the 
inside. 

More than half of the book contains the 
author’s own “narrative, analysis, and con- 
clusions.” The author has taken much 
pains in dealing with the various more or 
less important diplomatic documents and 
interventions, The value of this analysis 
would have been much increased had he 
searched more penetratingly behind the 
diplomatic façade and stressed the social, 
cultural, and economic forces which led the 
common man of the subject nationalities 
to stand up against the Magyar and Haps- 
burg feudalists and reactionaries. Count 
Apponyi himself unwittingly admitted one 
aspect of it when in his speech to the Su- 
preme Council in Paris he complained, 
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“from the point of view of the broad in- 
terests of mankind,” that there were only 
33 per cent literates among the Rumanians 
of pre-World War I Hungary, compared 
with 80 per cent of literate Magyars. In- 
cidentally, the volume does not contain 
Lloyd George’s answer to this point, in 
which the British Prime Minister made the 
ruling Magyar class directly responsible for 
Rumanian illiteracy. 

The lesser half includes forty-nine docu- 
ments, starting with the terms of the armi- 
stice between the Entente and Austria- 
Hungary, and ending with a quotation from 
Jacques Bainville’s book Les Consequences 
politiques de la paix. One cannot help 
wondering why a quotation from this book 
of controversial views should be included 
among the official documents. With all due 
respect to the French historian, he is his- 
torically wrong when he asserts that had 
not “the Slovaks been included into the 
Czech state by command, they would not 
have joined it on their own accord.” It 
would, indeed, be equally easy to quote 
from a score of other eminent historians 
whose work would support quite a contrary 
view. - 

In several places in the volume there is - 
a tendency, whether intentional or not, to 
stress disproportionately the Hungarian side 
of the story and to treat with quite un- 
necessary harshness those who might see 
things differently. This tendency is also 
betrayed in several annotated bibliographi- 
cal footnotes. For instance, Oscar Jaszi’s 
scholarly work The Dissolution of the 
Hapsburg Monarchy is referred to as “fla- 
vored by the personal prejudices of the 
author,” although no evidence is brought 
out to substantiate the charge. Hermann 
Raschhofer’s book Die Tschechoslovak- 
ischen Denkschrifien fur die Friedenskon- 
ferens von Paris, is called by Deak “a 
devastating criticism of the Czechoslovak 
memoranda.” The book appeared in 1937 
as part of the Nazi propaganda campaign 
against Czechoslovakia. Much of its “dev- 
astating” character was put in its place in 
the little volume not mentioned in Deak’s 
work, Germany and Czechoslovakia, pub- 
lished in Prague the same year. 

Dedk’s work should serve the purpose of 
stimulating the interest of all the other 
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parties to explore their own respective 
sources in order to make it possible for 
the future historian to present a well- 
balanced picture of the Treaty of Trianon. 
But that must wait until the more urgent 
task, the winning of this war, is achieved. 

Joser Hané 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 


CAMERON, ELIZABETH R. Prologue to Ap- 
peasement. Pp. x, 228. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Public Af- 
fairs, 1942. Paper Ed.: $3.00; Cloth 
Ed.: $3.50. à 


In the Epilogue the author reminds her 
readers that after the defeat of France in 
1870 Renan designated as the fundamental 
causes of the French collapse “the mate- 
rialism and mediocrity of the leaders and 
the exaggeration of the principle that so- 
ciety exists mainly for the well-being and 
personal liberty of the individuals who 
compose it.” Applying Renan’s analysis 
to the defeat and collapse of France in 
1940, the author ventures the laconic com- 
ment that “these causes hold good for 1940 
as for 1870.” 

This indictment of a callous and sophisti- 
cated French leadership and the implied 
criticism of cavalier acceptance of democ- 
racy as the magic “sesame” opening the 
gates to ease, comfort, and security for 
each and every Frenchman, high and low, 
rich and poor, run as the leitmotiv through 
the length and breadth of the book. France, 
the whole of France, had been created for 
the benefit of Frenchmen, for the individual 
as individual if he could make the multi- 
tude serve his personal aims and wants; 
for the individual as a member of this or 
that interest group if such membership was 
the most promising way to personal stand- 
ing, power, or wealth. It is the ruthlessly 
selfish strife between individual and indi- 
vidual, between the multitude of interest 
groups, that the author depicts in a mas- 
terly fashion. It is a strife transferred 
from the social and economic sphere to the 
battleground of ever changing ministries, 
political factions, parties, blocs, coalitions, 
federations, leagues, fronts, and what not. 
It is a strife transferred from the national 
arena to the international terrain of ever 
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changing balances of power, big and little 
ententes, multilateral and bilateral treaties, 
pacts, understandings, machinations, de- 
feats, and disasters. 

As the title indicates, the scope of the 
book is limited. The period covered is 
that of “the critical years” between 1933 
and 1936, the period which determined the 
shape of events to come, appeasement 
which failed to appease, and war which 
brought the collapse of 1940. The source 
material from official foreign office publica- 
tions available for the period covered is 
“limited, first, to a defense of French par- 
ticipation in the organized plan of four- 
power collaboration put forward by Ger- 
many and Italy in 1933, and secondly, to 
a justification of the French rupture of 
disarmament negotiations in 1934.” The 
author admits that “this is meagre docu- 
mentary evidence,” and, she adds, “it is 
doubly unlikely that the collaborationists 
who had a share in bringing on the defeat 
will be anxious to make public recent for- 
elgn office records—if they have not al- 
ready been destroyed.” She points out that 
“much valuable information on French for- 
eign affairs may, of course, be found in 
British parliamentary papers which treat 


. the diplomatic history of these years more 


fully.” But as she is forced to concede, 
“even here the documentation is far from 
complete and not always impartially 
chosen.” 

Considering the scholar’s handicap im- 
plied in the scarcity and the nature of 
source material, the book evidences a re- 
markable degree of historic objectivity. 
It is in the choice of a number of provoca- 
tive caricatures of personalities and events 
that the author’s passionate liking for pre- 
Vichy France asserts itself. 

JOHANNES MATTERN 

Johns Hopkins University 


Davis, Forrest, and Ernest K. LINDLEY. 
How War Came: An American White 
Paper From the Fall of France to Pearl 
Harbor. Pp. viii, 342. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1942. $2.50. 


This is a very important and significant 
work in support of President Roosevelt’s- 
diplomacy preceding war. It is not a 
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“white paper” as that phrase is commonly 
understood. A white paper is supposed to 
be a collection of official government state 
papers published under authority to ‘make 
a case. This is not published under au- 
thority of any kind. The authors do not 
print in full any hitherto unpublished diplo- 
matic document, but they do publish ex- 
cerpts and phrases from such. They say 
they have “examined the official records to 
the extent to which they are available.” 
Now it is a well-known fact that the rec- 
ords of the Department of State are not 
generally available to responsible scholars 
after 1906; they are, however, available in 
most matters, upon application, to 1918; 
after 1918 in a few instances historical 
scholars have been allowed to read particu- 
lar unpublished documents as late as 1928. 
Here are two able journalists with schol- 
arly inclinations who summarize docu- 
ments, and cite phrases from them, for the 
period of the present war, even conferences 
between Secretary Hull and the Japanese 
ambassadors, not hitherto revealed, and be- 
tween Under Secretary Welles and foreign 
representatives in Washington, and give 
intimate details about the negotiations of 
Harry Hopkins. These details are accom- 


panied by dates and short quotations which , 


could come only from intimate conversa- 
tions with these statesmen themselves or 
their confidential aides, perhaps even from 
the President himself. If the authors did 
not actually “see” or hold in their hands 
these current state papers not available to 
objective scholars, it looks as though they 
“listened” to the documents. 

Listening to such selected sources, the 
authors have made an excellent case for 
the administration’s handling of pre-Pear]l 
Harbor diplomacy. The book is the first 
of a long series that is bound to follow, of 
the historiography of United States entry 
into the war. After 1917 the first signifi- 
cant revelation of United States diplomacy 
preceding the first World War did not ap- 
pear until 1924, the forerunner of a volumi- 
nous critical literature. In the second 
World War, the first important book has 
appeared nine months after Pearl Harbor. 
Highly revealing as it is, it will be vexing 
to historical scholars, because the journalist 
authors, instead of indicating precisely the 
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sources of their information, as scholars 
try to do, carefully cover up their tracks. 
SAMUEL FLAGG BEMIS 
Yale University 


HAGEN, PAUL. Wull Germany Crack? Pp 
xvii, 283. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1942. $2.75. 


A review of this book requires some ex- 
planation as to the position of the author 
within the political emigration from Ger- 
many. Besides the former bedfellows of 
Hitlex-and would-be companions, we have, 
mere/in the United States, German repre- 
sentatives of the social-minded Catholics, 
Democrats, Social-Democrats, Socialists, 
and Communists. Paul Hagen, primarily 
known in Socialist circles, has succeeded 
in building up a new political machine un- 
der the name Neu Beginnen, which means 
“New Start.” This group is unusually ac- 
tive; it is backing the publication of the 
Inside Germany Reports and of a critical 
bibliography of books and magazine articles 
on Germany; furthermore, it maintains a 
close contact among its members here and 
abroad. Although Hagen’s book is written 
on his own responsibility, he could not have 
written it without the group. 

Hagen has based his analysis of the ques- 
tion “Will Germany Crack?” upon five 
different sources: (1) Nazi sources from 
within Germany; (2) American news- 
papers; (3) the radio talks of a “secret” 
German-language radio station known by 
the name “The Chief”; (4) the very ac- 
curate “Green Reports” formerly published 
by the German Social Democratic Party 
Abroad; and (5) the reports of his own 
political group. ” 

Basing his findings upon these sources, 
the author points out that the element most 
disturbing to the smooth functioning of the 
National Socialist war regime today is labor 
in Germany itself. “A modern political 
strategy of the United Nations will dis- 
cover in labor’s ranks not only the strong- 
est potential ally within Germany against 
the Nazis but practical helpers today.” 
The elements besides labor which make up 
a minor but still important part of the anti- 
fascist potential in Germany are the pro- 
ductive intelligentsia and a great part of 
the three million farmers and their families. 
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Therefore, the author comes to the con- 
clusion that the cracking of Germany could 
be hastened if these forces were recognized 
as partners in political warfare; even the 
number of exponents of anti-fascism in 
Germany could be multiplied by such a 
recognition. He emphasizes that Hitler 
can be beaten militarily only when his mili- 
tary machine is confronted with a stronger 
one, but the military defeat will set free 
the forces of democratic revolution. 

In contrast to other writers on Germany, 
Hagen recognizes that the real leaders of 
Germany today are the party big shots, 
the SS and police generals, the bureaucratic 
chiefs of the army and the ministries, and 
` the heads of the powerful economic units. 
He gives in his factual report on Germany 
ample and very well organized evidence for 
his conclusion. The reviewer agrees with 
the author that the evaluation of the anti- 
Nazi forces within Germany has been neg- 
lected. Hagen is right in relying on the 
inherent anti-Nazi feelings of German la- 
bor, and not on the occasional house trou- 
bles between the army and the party 
groups, since the fate of both these groups 
will be determined by the outcome of the 
war. 

The value of Hagen’s book lies in the 
fact that he has shown us the‘value of a 
not yet discovered army to be formed by 
new allies; these are our new German allies 
from the rank and file of German labor. 

Rosert M. W. KEMPNER 

University of Pennsylvania 


Torres, Henry. Campaign of Treachery. 
Pp. 256. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 
1942. $300. 


“What a marvelous prosecuting attorney 
you would make!” Maître Torrés quotes, 
without false modesty, this well-deserved 
tribute. This book is his eloquent and piti- 
less “testimony against the traitors.” He 
has a strong case; but it is a case, not a 
verdict; he is the attorney, not the judge. 

The book is packed with personal attacks 
which in less tragic times would mean a 
series of lawsuits and duels. Torrés is a 
master of vitriolic epigram. “X, a Jew who 
became an anti-Semite from close associa- 
tion with himself, and FY, a man so corrupt 
and so proud of his corruption that he 
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would have been glad to pay for the honor 
of being bought... .” Al this is amusing— 
for the malicious; it is not exactly illumi- 
nating. Whether a noted historian of our 
Revolutionary epoch is or not a Charlus is 
irrelevant to the main issue. Some per- 
sonal references, however, are not vicious 
attacks, but legitimate challenges, When 
Torrés says: “André Maurois, like the 
timid and well-bred Jew he is, has never 
denounced the racial laws promulgated by 
Vichy to please Hitler,” he gives Maurois 
another chance to express himself un- 
equivocally. Will Maurois seize the op- 
portunity? Perhaps he‘is too finely bred 
for times which are to try men’s souls. 

But it would be a grave injustice to 
France—and incidentally to Maitre Torrés 
—if we read this book solely for its trucu- 
lence. It would foster the notion that the 
ruling class was more corrupt in France 
than in other countries, and that the whole 
political system was at fault. Now the 
constitution which failed to avert defeat 
in 1940 was the same under which victory 
was achieved in 1918; and I cannot see that 
French leaders—capitalists, politicians, or 
soldiers—were morally worse under Lebrun 
than they were under Poincaré. 

To find the real significance of this book, 
we must go much deeper than its acri- 
monious surface. Torrés does point out 
the obvious cause of the disaster. In 1914, 
there existed a fundamental “sacred union”; 
in 1939, the conservative classes had frankly 
declared war on democracy—so frankly 
that the word “treachery” is not quite 
the proper term. “Rather Mussolini and 
Franco than Blum” led inevitably to 
“Rather Hitler than Blum,” which remains 
the watchword of Vichy. And Blum stood 
for democracy, not primarily for socialism: 
the National Revolution of the Vichymen 
is socialistic beyond the modest dreams of 
the defunct Front Populaire. 

“For L’Action Française, Gringoire, Je 
suis partout, the Cagoulards, Germany now 
represented their own desire to negate the 
Rights of Man and the spirit of 1789.” 
They held that “a coalition of philosophers, 
Free-Masons and Englishmen brought about 
the Revolution of 1789, and induced our 
country to deny its own tradition.” “Vichy 
ig a conspiracy against the Republic which 
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succeeded only because of our military de- 
feat.” “French democracy paid the price 
of its complaisance. It died because it 
tolerated a modern Vendée.” May other 
democracies “guard themselves against 
France’s error!” “Up until now, American 
policy has failed to understand this im- 
placable reality.” This, and not a denun- 
ciation of X’s personal code, is the réal 
message of this honest and impassioned 
book. 


ALBERT GUERARD 
Merritt, FreDERICK T. Japan and the 
Opium Menace. Pp. xv, 170. New 


York: Institute of Pacific Relations and 
Foreign Policy Assn., 1942. $1.50. 


Japan and the Opium Menace appeared 
May 1, 1942. It was on press at the out- 
break of the war, and is concerned with 
the description of the conditions respecting 
opium and narcotic drugs only in those 
areas of the Far East which were then 
under the jurisdiction of the Chinese and 
Japanese Governments. A second volume 
is contemplated dealing with the smoking- 
opium problem under government mo- 
nopoly systems. 

The present volume is the outgrowth of 
suggestions made by the International Re- 
search Committee of the Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations at its Princeton meeting in 
January 1939, which were referred to the 
Opium Research Committee for direction 
and completion of the study. 

The theme of this volume is expressed in 
the Foreword, prepared by Joseph P. 
Chamberlain, who points out that the inter- 
national movement for the regulation of 
narcotics was first Inspired by the evil ef- 
fects of opium smoking in East Asia and 
contiguous islands, including the Philip- 
pines. 

The Foreword proceeds in brief summary 
to point out the shift of emphasis from 
smoking opium to the menace of excess 
manufacture of narcotic drugs for the illicit 
traffic, first in western Europe, thence in 
the Middle East, which subsequently came 
under control, and now in the Far East, 
that is laid at the door of Japan. 

Brief reference is also made to the part 
played in the control field by the Opium 
Advisory Committee of the League of Na- 
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tions and by the Permanent Central Opium 
Board; to their present limitations in 
activity; and also to the need for con- 
certed international measures for protection 
against the narcotic evil when order is re- 
established. Not only must the menace 
of excess manufacture be combated, but 
concerted efforts must be directed toward 
the limitation of poppy growth and opium 
smoking. 

The book deals with a historical résumé 
of the origin of smoking opium in the 
Orient, with the social and economic as- 
pects of addiction, with its menace in China 
both before and since the Japanese inva- 
sion, and with smuggling bases in the Far 
East. 

Three chapters deal more specifically 
with the Japanese situation concerning nar- 
cotic drugs in Japan, with the opium prob- 
lems in Japanese dependencies, and with 
the widespread use of narcotics in Man- 
churia. 

The last chapter is concerned with the 
international aspect of the opium problem 
in the Orient, with the conclusion that a 
successful international antidrug campaign 
depends essentially on the following four 
points of endeavor: (1) the universal rati- 
fication of international conventions; (2) 
their adequate enforcement in all countries 
by able, experienced, and efficient national 
agencies; (3) close and active co-operation 
between governments and an international 
co-ordinating and supervising authority; 
and (4) a minimum of political stability 
that would insure respect by all countries 
for minimum standards in the conduct of 
international affairs. 

W. L. Treapway 

U. S. Public Health Service Relief 

Station, Los Angeles 


Quictey, Harorp S. Far Eastern War, 
1937-1941. Pp. xi, 369. Boston: World 
Peace Foundation, 1942. Paper Ed.: 
$1.00; Cloth Ed.: $2.50. i 


Professor Quigley has given us a work- 
manlike survey of the Far Eastern war 
from Lukouchiao in July 1937 to Pearl 
Harbor. In compiling his account he has 
relied almost exclusively upon materials 
in English, He has, quite properly, pref- 
aced his narrative with a brief description 
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of conditions in China and Japan which 
furnished the setting for the struggle. He 
also, and again very fittingly, has outlined 
the issues at stake. The narrative gives 
the sequence of military developments and 
traces the fashion in which the undeclared 
war spread beyond the borders of the two 
nations originally involved to other por- 
tions of the Far East. There is an account 
of the effect of the war upon China and 
of conditions in Free China and Occupied 
China. There is, as well, a section on the 
changes wrought in Japan by the struggle. 
Chapters are included on the relations to 
the Axis, the United States, Great Britain, 
and Russia. The main emphasis is upon 
political and military events. 

The book is marked by little grace of 
literary style. It is a sober summary, 
usually carefully objective, with little in 
it of the provocative. It abounds in sound 
judgments—as, for instance, the observa- 
tion (p. 178) that Japan’s decision to try 
conclusions with the United States was not 
taken at the behest of Hitler or from any 
romantic purpose of committing national 
hara-kiri, The book contains, too, excellent 
thumbnail characterizations of numbers of 
the main actors, such as that of Chiang 
Kai-shek (p. 93) and that of Matsuoka (p. 
191). 

The documentation is commendable, with 
extensive footnote references to the sources 
of the author’s statements, appendices giv- 
ing some of the most important documents 
in extenso, and a large bibliography. 

Although for the most part preserving 
scholarly detachment, Professor Quigley is 
almost inevitably influenced by the fact 
that he is writing in wartime and is a loyal 
citizen of a nation which has now been 
drawn into the conflict as an active bel- 
ligerent. Here and there, notably in the 
last chapter, the case of the United Na- 
tions, and especially of the United States, 
is cogently stated. Little recognition is 
given of the fact that many Japanese be- 
lieve that they can make a strong case for 
themselves against China and the Western 
powers. The Japanese have had griev- 
ances, some of them unquestionably legiti- 
mate. To be sure, their motives have been 
mixed. A desire to dominate other peoples 
and to build a huge empire has been and 
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is potent, and at present dominant. If, 
however, after the victory of the United 
Nations an order in East Asia is to be set 
up which will not, by rankling injustices to 
the conquered, contribute to fresh wars, we 
must seek to understand the Japanese sense 
of having been wronged, and to make pro- 
vision for alleviating it insofar as that can 
be done in fairness to other peoples. 
Evenhanded dealing may not prevent new 
conflicts, but it should reduce the likelihood 
of their occurrence. 

The question emerges, moreover, as to 
why so little attention is paid to events 
between 1931 and 1937. Although the vol- 
ume has deliberately chosen to confine its 
main emphasis to the period from Lukou- 
chiao to Pearl Harbor, should it not have 
given more indication that the struggle 
really began in 1931? 

Even with these limitations, the book 
which Professor Quigley has contributed to 
current Far Eastern literature is a thor- 
oughly useful summary of the subject to 
which it has addressed itself, one to which 
both layman and specialist may turn with 
confidence for the facts. 

KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE 

Yale University 


Mitts, Lennox A. British Rule in East- 
ern Asta. Pp. x, 581. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1942. 
$5.00. 


This volume, published in the Institute 
of Pacific Relations International Research 
Series, embodies a detailed study of de- 
velopments in two areas of the British 
Asiatic empire during the period between 
the end of the first World War and the 
beginning of the second. The author is a 
political scientist well known for his writ- 
ings on Ceylon and Malaya. Grants from 
the Rhodes Scholarship Trust and other 
agencies made possible a year of research 
in Great Britain, Malaya, and Hong Kong 
in 1936-37 and a visit to Great Britain in 
1939. Although official documents and 
other British materials were extensively 
used and cited, Professor Mills states that 
his work is based even more on interviews, 
chiefly with anonymous officials and busi- 
nessmen. The book is competently done 
according to the canons of British imperial 
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scholarship; yet it reflects throughout this 
dependence on the views of British admin- 
istrators. 

This valuable study is divided into two 
parts. The first, embracing nearly three- 
fourths of the book, is devoted to British 
Malaya. After an introductory chapter 
which concisely summarizes the subject 
matter to follow, are eight chapters dealing 
with government, finance, trade, the tin, 
rubber, and palm oil industries, labor, agri- 
culture, health, and education. The second 
part offers similar though briefer informa- 
tion for Hong Kong. Only cursory atten- 
tion is accorded such topics as the civil 
service, defense, relations with other areas, 
and the role of the varied populations in 
the life of the British dependencies. 

British Malaya had an area larger than 
England and a population of more than five 
million in 1937, the Malays numbering over 
two million, the Chinese over two million, 
the Indians 750,000. It was divided politi- 
cally into the Straits Settlements, the Fed- 
erated Malay States, and the Unfederated 
Malay States, all governed directly or in- 
directly by British officials. The author 
describes the administrative developments 
and problems of the past quarter-century, 
concluding that the British system worked 
well and that “any thought of a self- 
governing Malaya is utterly premature” (p. 
73) and would create unsolvable difficulties. 
With the nationalist movements of Asia, he 
has no sympathy. He traces recent changes 
in the lucrative but unstable tin and rubber 
industries and foreign trade—the economic 
reasons for British control—and shows how 
British officials have wrestled with them by 
restricting exports, adopting import quotas, 
improving rubber cultivation, and other 
measures. 

In the nineteenth century was begun the 
practice of recruiting cheap labor for Brit- 
ish Malaya in China and India. This re- 
sulted in much exploitation, not to mention 
the heavy loss of life involved. With large 
budgets after 1918, the government was 
able to effect some improvements, such as 
the abolition of contract labor and the 
establishment of certain minimum stand- 
ards. But although the author considers 
British Malaya a “show colony” because of 
recent improvements in health and social 
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conditions, the fact remains that after a 
long period of British rule the problems 
and possibilities of social betterment had 
scarcely been faced, let alone worked out. 

Professor Mills has rendered a valuable 
service by making this study of the British 
record in Malaya and Hong Kong. Un- 
fortunately the style is heavy, and the 
reader often discovers that a paragraph 
approximates a closely printed page. He 
will find the author’s references and foot- 
notes difficult to identify with statements 
and quotations in the text. In these and 
other respects the volume suffers by com- 
parison with Rupert Emerson’s Malaysia, 
a somewhat differently planned but livelier 
and more penetrating volume published in 
1937. 

G. LEIGHTON LAFUZE 
Jobn B. Stetson University 


EMERSON, Rupert. The Netherlands In- 

o dies and the United States. Pp. 92. 
Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1942. 
Paperbound: 25¢; Clothbound: 50¢. 


This httle book, written by the author 
of several previous studies of southeastern 
Asia, offers a factual presentation of the 
economic development and status of the 
Netherlands Indies, which occupies two- 
thirds of the pages, and a general plan for 
postwar ‘reconstruction of the area. The 
former section is well handled. The facts 
are marshaled skillfully, and the writing is 
lucid. After a summary treatment of the 
economic history of the islands, the author 
discusses agricultural and mineral produc- 
tion, industrialization, and international 
trade, with emphasis on the last. The com- 
mercial relations of the Indies with each of 
the major participating countries are ex- 
amined in considerable detail. 

With the broad outlines of Dr. Emerson’s 
concluding section, on the future of the In- 
dies, I have little disagreement. He favors 
a return of the islands to the Dutch, under 
international guarantee that the Dutch 
mandate will be employed for the educa- 
tional, political, and economic development 
of the Indonesians, who may thus prepare 
for eventual independence. To implement 
this program, he advocates a resurrection 
of the League of Nations plan, a course of 
action which I would heartily support. It 
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is hardly necessary to state, of course, that 
the new League should avoid the weak- 
nesses of the first experiment. One possi- 
bility which Dr. Emerson does not consider 
is that maybe the Indies, after ripening for 
independence under Dutch guardianship, 
will not wish independence, but rather 
permanent incorporation in a Dutch fed- 
eration, on a basis of full equality with 
the Netherlands. Certainly 
should be made for allowing the Indo- 
nesians full choice as to their future. Al- 
ready the Dutch government in exile is 
preparing plans for a federated state of 
Holland, Indonesia, and the Dutch West 
Indies. Operating in good faith, this might 
work out so well that the Indonesians 
would find it fully satisfactory as an en- 
during arrangement. An alternative even- 
tual possibility considered by the author is 
the formation of a united independent Ma- 
lay state consisting of the East Indies and 
British Malaya. Personally, I see no good 
reason why, if this stage is reached, the 
Philippines should not also be regarded as 
a logical candidate for membership. 
Assuming that the new League of Na- 


tions plan does not materialize, Dr. Em-. 


erson speculates on the worth of a system 
of control, with the Dutch as administra- 
tors, by a group of those nations most 
directly concerned with the Indies. This 
plan seems to me to be clumsy and slip- 
shod—a kind of ad koc and limited League 
of Nations for Indonesian affairs, ‘But the 
third possibility he considers appears even 
more hopeless, namely, a limited inter- 
national agreement between the United 
States, the Netherlands, and the British 
Commonwealth. Aside from the fact that 
it leaves out such intimately interested 
Oriental countries as China, it carries the 
implication that the Dutch are to be kept 
in line through careful supervision by the 
two other parties. I feel that, even more 
than Holland, Britain, judged by her colo- 
nial record and recent dealings in India, is 
the country that will bear watching in any 
disposition of control over former colonial 
peoples. The British have more need of 
a Dutch uncle than the Dutch of a British 
guardian, 

Dr. Emerson’s book is valuable for its 
concise and reliable factual information; 


provision . 
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and, unlike many who view large-scale post- 
war planning as premature theorizing, I 
welcome all expressions of opinion by com- 
petent authorities—and the more the bet- 
ter. From a synthesis of such experimental 
blueprints, we may yet work out a rea- 
sonably hopeful plan for the future of a 
distressed world. 
RAYMOND KENNEDY 
Yale University 


KENNEDY, RAYMOND. The Ageless Indies. 
Pp. xvi, 208. New York: The John Day 
Co., 1942. $2.00. 

Professor Kennedy describes his work 
as a book “embodying the salient facts 
about the Indies but not burdening the 
general reader with the details desired by 
specialized students.” It is an interesting 
and readable account, and is based upon 
the author’s observations during four years 
which he spent in the Dutch Empire while 
engaged in sociological studies. Separate 
chapters are devoted to: the geography of 
the islands and the wide variety of races 
and cultures; the history of the Indies from 
the period of Hindu influence to the pres- 
ent; the occupations, customs, and religions 
of the peoples; the Dutch administration 
and its policies; the agricultural and min- 
eral wealth of the Indies; and the author’s 
ideas for postwar reconstruction. 

Professor Kennedy has high praise for 
many phases of Dutch rule. He stresses 
the painstaking regard for native customary 
law and religion, the safeguading of Indo- 
nesian rights in land and labor, and the 
attempts to protect the population from 
the extortions of Chinese and Arab money 
lenders. He emphasizes again and again 
the very cautious pace of reform. The 
Dutch were exceedingly anxious to avoid 
precipitate advance which would be too far 
ahead of native public opinion. The same 
attitude of very gradual change character- 
ized their policy toward the demands of the 
Indonesian nationalists for democracy. 
Only Limited powers of self-government 
were granted; and Professor Kennedy con- 
siders that this conservative policy was 
justified. The vast majority of the 60,- 
0C0,000 Indonesians are small farmers 
whose interests are limited to the little 
world of their own village. Probably not 
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more than 200,000 have any conception of 
the meaning of democracy. “Independence 
would have introduced merely an oligarchic 
domination by the small minority of edu- 
cated leaders . . . not even a pretense of 
democratic government could have been 
maintained.” ‘Thailand is a case in point: 
the People’s Party which has governed the 
country since the revolution of 1931 is a 


small oligarchy of the Western-educated . 


government officials, army officers, and pro- 
fessional men. The small rice farmers who 
make up the bulk of the nation have no 
understanding of democracy, and have little 
greater voice in the government than in the 
days of the despotic monarchy of a decade 
ago. Professor Kennedy points out that 
owing to fear of the Japanese, the goal of 
the Indonesian nationalists was dominion 
status and not independence from Holland. 
Lennox A. MILLs 
University of Minnesota 


BoExE, J. H. The Structure of Nether- 
lands Indian Economy. Pp. x, 201. 
New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1942. $2.50. 


Dr. Boeke, who is professor of tropical 
economics at Leiden University, has long 
_ enjoyed a solid reputation for his original 
work on the native economy of the Nether- 
lands Indies. He knows the Indies from 
years of residence, study, and work there. 
His special contribution has been the theory 
of economic dualism. As Boeke sees it, 
there are two sharply distinct societies or 
ecohomies—an indigenous precapitalistic 
and a Western economic—operating side 
by side in the Indies. He sometimes speaks 
of this dualism as an antithesis between two 
social-economic periods. 

In this study Boeke examines the char- 
acteristics and the component factors of 
colonial society, the effect of the economic 
contact between the various population 
groups, theories regarding the population 
problem and the Indies trade balance and 
the drain theory. In the first part Boeke 
gives an excellent analysis of the indigenous 
precapitalistic society. Much in the second 
part, in which the economic contact be- 
tween the colonial groups is examined, 
seems to be in contradiction with what is 
stated in the first part. In the first, the 
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indigenous economy is pictured as quite 
distinct and uninfluenced by the presence 
of the Western economy; yet in the second 
part, considerable influence of the latter on 
the first is admitted. This is probably due 
to the fact that Boeke presses his thesis of 
the two distinct and totally different econo- 
mies a bit far. However that may be, he 
has enriched the literature on the Indies 
with a penetrating and illuminating analy- 
sis and description of the economic struc- 
ture and life of the very complicated, 
“pluralistic” Indies society. Readers not 
acquainted with the Indies ought to be cau- 
tioned, however. Boeke’s masterful analy- 
sis is a truer picture of Indies society as 
it was twenty years ago than at the time 
of the Japanese invasion. During the past 
decade, and especially during the years 
since 1937, the economic life of the Indies 
has undergone a rapid integration, due to 
the Government’s policy of introducing 
measures to combat the depression, to re- 
duce the vulnerability of the country to 
outside forces, and to strengthen its de- 
fenses. 

This is a unique study. All persons in- 
terested in colonialism and Oriental society 
will find it very valuable. 

A. VANDENBOSCH 

University of Kentucky 


GRAJDANZEV, ANDREW J. Formosa Today. 
Pp. 193. New York: Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1942. $1.00. 


For three outstanding reasons, this vol- 
ume of the I.P.R. “International Research 
Series” is especially welcome: because of 
the poverty of material dealing with the 
subject—on it “scarcely a work of impor- 
tance has appeared in English since 1907, 
when a translation of a book by Yosaburo 
Takekoshi was published”; because of the 
size and intrinsic importance of Formosa 
(the external trade of which surpasses that 
of Turkey, Indo-China, or Yugoslavia), 
which constitutes an example of what the 
world may expect from a China in which 
“co-existence and co-prosperity,” propa- 
gated by Japan, are practiced; and, finally, 
because Formosa serves as a base for the 
southward advance of Japan on the road 
to empire in the tropics of southeastern 
Asia and the southwestern Pacific. 
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Indication of the author’s approach, and 
of his detailed conclusions, is given in his 
prefatory queries and declarations. “At 
the time of annexation—45 years ago-— 
Formosa was economically on about the 
same level as Japan. . . . Insofar as land 
was more abundant in the colony, its popu- 
lation was probably better off than that 
of Japan. What has happened in these 
last 45 years? How did the islanders fare 
in their political and cultural development? 
Had they any chance to perfect their cul- 
ture enriched by contact with the Japaneser 
Have they any semblance of political free- 
dom or any opportunities to advance? If 
they are not masters of their own fate po- 
litically, do they control their own eco- 
nomic lifer If the answers to these ques- 
tions are of a discouraging character, it is 
not because of the author’s attitude but 
because of the facts revealed in the Japa- 
nese reports.” Despite criticism of British 
rule, “conditions in British India cannot 
even be compared with those in Formosa. 
The Indian people can organize; they use 
their own languages in middle schools and 
even in the Universities; they publish their 
own newspapers and books in their own 
languages; they have their own political 
groups and parties, their voice and their 
criticism are heard in the provincial as- 
semblies; certain important industries of 
India are now in the hands of Indians. 
However limited all these rights and the 
opportunities to use them may be in India, 
they are infinitely greater than those of 
the people of Formosa.” 

Mr. Grajdanzev’s analyses and presenta- 
tion of material are primarily statistical, 
the figures, as indicated above, being taken 
from Nipponese sources. The book 
abounds with tables dealing with the eco- 
nomics and certain other aspects of life 
in Formosa. Here, as has so often been 
stated by Japan’s critics with respect to 
Korea, great advances have been made in 
material ways, e.g., roads, railroads, har- 
bors, radio, schools, and hospitals; but it 
is pointed out that it is the Japanese in- 
vaders, not the nzetives—in this case Chi- 
nese and aborigines—who prosper in the 
main, 

During the years immediately following 
its annexation, Formosa was known as 
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Tonan no seki, i.e., the stone aiming at the 
south. The supplementary chapter (fo.- 
lowing the three-page Selected Bibliography 
with accompanying Note on Weights and 
Measures) dealing with this aspect of Tai- 
wan’s role in empire construction is excep- 
tionally interesting. Granting that an au- 
thor has the right to organize the material 
of his book as he pleases, it still is not clear 
why the valuable, if too brief, chapter en- 
titled Administration, Education, Social Af- 
fairs and Political Movements should be 
placed in the Appendix instead of in its 
logical position after the somewhat sketchy 
chapter on the History of Taiwan. That 
the author is not lacking in a satirical sense 
of humor is evidenced in the paragraph on 
p. 163 in which he points out that Taiwan 
has one policeman for every 580 persons, 
whereas Japan proper has to worry along 
with only one guardian of the law for every 
1,052 persons; that there are more police- 
men in Taiwan that teachers; and that in 
1937 there were almost three times as many 
policemen as physicians. The Japanese 
militarist who peruses this volume will feel 
that Mr. Grajdanzev is a very demon in 
his exposures of truth as shown in Nippon- 
ese statistics. 
HARLEY FARNSWORTH MACNA 
University of Chicago 


Canps, Harwoop L., and Jonn B. WEIT- 
TON (Eds.). Propaganda by Short Wave. 
Pp. xii, 355. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. $375. 


For twenty months prior to June 1941, 
the Princeton Listening Center, financed 
by a grant from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, constituted America’s listening post 
for the radio propaganda of the world. 
After these pioneering efforts, the Federal 
Communications Commission now monitors 
short-wave broadcasts on a more compre- 
hensive scale. However, for the period 
covered, the Center’s volumes of short- 
wave transcripts represent the only reason- 
ably complete file of war propaganda by 
short wave in the United States. The stud- 
ies in Propaganda by Short Wave are based 
primarily upon material collected and re- 
ported by the Center, or constitute projects 
closely related to the activities of the Cen- 
ter. 
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In an excellent historical survey of the 
development of “Radio in International 
Affairs,” by John B. Whitton and John H. 
Herz, the high spots in world history dur- 
ing the past quarter of a century are in- 
extricably bound up with radio. “The 
story of radio in international affairs is 
part of the story of power politics.” There 
are surprising similarities between Ger- 
many’s earliest radio propaganda of the 
first World War variety and her more mod- 
ern techniques. The authors give stirring 
accounts of the Nazi use of radio in attain- 
ing a monopoly of opinion in the Saar 
plebiscite in 1935 and the “strategy of 
terror” in the subjugation of Austria and 
Czechoslovakia. Radio in the Spanish 
Civil War “foreshadowed many of the 
strategems and devices subsequently used 
in the second World War.” The authors 
also tell the story of the competition. of 
fascism and democracy in radio short wave 
among the Arabs and in Latin America. 
The chapter closes with a brief statement 
of the reasons for the feeble attempts of 
the United States to participate in inter- 
national radio propaganda up to the out- 
break of World War IL. 

For thorough and penetrating analyses 
of the techniques of propaganda, the re- 
viewer recommends the chapters on “The 
Theory and Strategy of Nazi Short Wave 
Propaganda” by Philip ‘E. Jacob, and 
“Techniques of Persuasion” by Edrita 
Fried. The tremendous interest of Nazi 
leaders in the study of propaganda tech- 
niques stems from the rationalization of 
German defeat in 1918. Dr. Jacob ana- 
lyzes five main patterns of arguments used 
by the Germans in their broadcast to Amer- 
ica before Pearl Harbor: division, reassur- 
ance, futility, dissension, and intimidation. 
Dr. Fried’s examination of the Listening 
Center’s recordings led her to believe that 
the German and British short-wave broad- 
casts to North America were designed for 
persuasion, and were not calls to action. 
“They supplied ready-made interpretations 
of world events; they attempted to modify 
the listener’s background of attitudes and 
beliefs; they sought to build an attitudinal 
framework for future action.” 

In an exceedingly interesting chapter, 
Harwood L. Childs gives us an insight for 
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the first time into the character, the extent, 
and the listening habits of the American 
short-wave audience. Professor Childs’s 
conclusions are based upon data gathered 
from the seven surveys conducted under 
the direction of the Center, in which 9,611 
persons were questioned. Although the 
author frankly admits that this group does 
not constitute a representative sample of 
the adult population of the United States, 
nevertheless he believes that the informa- 
tion gives a fairly accurate picture of short- 
wave listening habits and behavior. The 
number is low—a weekly audience of 7 
per cent—but the projects definitely point 
to the higher educational level of short- 
wave listeners as compared to nonlisteners. 
“Short-wave listeners are important links 
in the opinion networks of their communi- 
ties.” The surveys further indicate that 
listening among aliens is no greater than 
among citizens generally. Dr. Childs be- 
lieves that neither the character nor the 
size of America’s short-wave audience con- 
stitutes a danger to our war effort. Ameri- 
ca’s confidence in its domestic news agen- 
cies must be maintained. 

Daniel Katz relates the story of Brit- 
ish short-wave broadcasts to North Amer- 
ica in a very readable chapter. The Brit- 
ish short wave closely paralleled British 
war efforts in general—a lethargic pre- 
Dunkerque phase and an aroused post- 
Dunkerque phase. During this earlier 
period, Dr. Katz states “the British spokes- 
men either were slow to see the real mean- 
ing of fascism or they did not truly hate 
what they saw.” Hence they fell back 
upon the symbols of the last war and de- 
fended democracy casually and unimagina- 
tively.” After Dunkerque the British acted 
on the strategic advantages of blood, lan- 
guage, culture, and foreign policy that 
closely related them to America. ‘They 
also gave emphasis to the symbols of social 
rather than political democracy. The ideo- 
logical line was essentially negative. 

That “trusted servant” of Allied propa- 
ganda in the first World War—the atrocity 
story, now used by both sides—is dis- 
cussed at great length in a separate chapter 
by Philip E. Jacob. Radio Rome and 
Paris-Mondial round out this volume. Dr. 
Foa’s account shows the great interest the 
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Italians took in the United States if one 
may judge by the volume and the intensity 
of their propaganda. Until 1940, Italy in 
her short-wave broadcasts to North Amer- 
ica attempted to mislead the Allies by inti- 
mating that she might bolt to the demo- 
cratic side. After that time, however. and 
until Italy actually entered the war, Radio 
Rome meant to convey the impression that 
active belligerency on her part might come 
at any moment, thereby tying up a part of 
the Allied forces. 

Although France inaugurated short-wave 
broadcasting in 1931, in advance of the 
other great powers, she seriously under- 
rated the function of radio propaganda. 
Little progress was made in improving 
short-wave broadcasting in France during 
the critical years before 1939. After the 
war began, French international radio 
propaganda was characterized by a lack of 
continuity and direction. The French did 
not initiate a positive course of their own 
—they simply defended and answered. 
This analysis by Arturo Mathieu presents 
another tragic example of French ineffi- 
ciency. 

The eight contributors to this volume 
are to be congratulated for the speed with 
which they prepared for publicetion the 
results of this important experiment. Many 
lessons can be learned from the pages of 
Propaganda by Short Wave. Although the 
studies cover a relatively short period of 
time and the contributions are not of equal 
importance, nevertheless this is a “must” 
book for government officials charged with 
conducting the wer on the propaganda 
front and for students of the “fine art of 
propaganda.” 

BELLE ZELLER 

Brooklyn College 


Humparey, Jonn P. The Inter-American 
System: A Canadian View. Pp. xi, 329. 
Toronto: The Macmillan Co. of Canada 
Ltd., 1942. $3.00. 


The scope and the value of this book are 
much greater than the subtitle might sug- 
gest. As Mr. Humphrey himself empha- 
sizes,.Canada not only has never been a 
member of the pan-American organization, 
but until quite recently had very little con- 
tact with or interest in Latin America, 
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which contains twenty of the twenty-one 
independent states that are members of 
that organization. Consequently, one might 
assume that “a Canadian view’ of the 
inter-American system would have little to 
offer but the charm of novelty, and that a 
book bearing this subtitle would be only a 
footnote to the main story. 

As a matter of fact, only the first and 
last of the nine chapters in this book deal 
primarily with Canada or are written from 
a specifically Canadian point of view. The 
remaining chapters, comprising about four- 
fifths of the text, deal with the main theme, 
the development of the pan-American sys- 
tem from its origin in the nineteenth cen- 
tury to the present day, and the view set 
forth in these chapters is one that might 
have been taken by any informed and sym- 
pathetic yet critical English-speaking ob- 
server, not merely in Canada but in any 
country in the world. Tne main difference 
between this book and most other accounts 
of the subject is, not that this one was 
written from a Canadian point of view, but 
that it is an exceptionally good one. It is 
not only up to date (it brings the story 
down to the end of 1941) and, considering 
its comparative brevity, highly informative, 
but it is also unusually searching and judi- | 
cious. On the one hand, it contains none 
of the amiable eyewash so often served 
up by pan-American enthusiasts. On the 
other hand, it 1s free from the easy cyni- 
cism that is the favorite weapon of op- 
ponents of pan-Americanism. It is a 
scholarly, discriminating, thoughtful book. 
What is more, it is a well-written one. 
The general reader as well as specialists 
ought to read it, and will be able to do 
so with pleasure. 

To this reviewer, the most interesting 
feature of the book is its direct attack on 
a highly important problem that has often 
been avoided or neglected by the champions 
of pan-Americanism, though not by its crit- 
ics. This 1s the problem of the relation of 
the pan-American system to larger systems 
of international co-operation. The inherent 
importance of this problem is increased by 
the fact that much of the criticism of pan- 
Americanism proceeds from the critics’ be- 
lief that it is essentially a form of hemi- 
sphere isolationism and therefore a serious 
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obstacle to co-operation between the pan- 
American nations and the rest of the world. 

Mr. Humphrey devotes all of one chap- 
ter to this question (Chap. VIII, Pan 
America in the World Order) and also has 
something to say about special aspects of 
it in other chapters. His conclusion, which 
this reviewer regards as the correct one, is 
that the pan-American movement has not 
been and should not be an instrument of 
hemisphere isolationism, and that it can 
and should be integrated with the larger 
international system (“the world system,” 
Mr. Humphrey calls it) which it is hoped 
will emerge from the present war. ‘This 
conclusion in turn forms one of the con- 
siderations (though only one of many) on 
which Mr. Humphrey bases his final con- 
clusion that Canada ought to join the pan- 
American organization as soon as the neces- 
sary arrangements can be made. 

As stated above, most of this book might 
have been the work of a writer in any 
English-speaking country. It could hardly 
have been the work of a Latin American, 
for it pays relatively little attention to the 
enormous body of Latin American litera- 
ture on this subject. Some of the leading 
works in Spanish have been cited, but rela- 
tively few of them, and so far as this re- 
viewer has noted, not a single Brazilian 
work in Portuguese is cited. It is also 
very regrettable that the works cited by 
the author are listed only in footnotes scat- 
_ tered throughout the volume: if only for 
the reader’s convenience, they should have 
been brought together in a bibliography at 
the end of the volume. Defects so easy 
to remedy should not be permitted to mar 
- so valuable a work as this. It is to be 
hoped that they will be remedied in the 
second edition, which we have no doubt 
the reading public in the United States and 
Canada will be intelligent enough to re- 
quire. ARTHUR P. WHITAKER 

University of Pennsylvania 


Witcus, A. Curtis (Ed.). Hispanic 
American Essays. Pp. vii, 391. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1942. $5.00. 

This posthumous tribute to James Alex- 
under Robertson was richly deserved. He 
was a prominent member of a group of 
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American scholars who did important pio- 
neering work in Latin American history and 
inter-American cultural relations long be- 
fore the Good Neighbor Policy made it 
popular and profitable to cultivate this 
field. His scholarly activities were multi- 
farious, but he was probably most widely 
known as editor of the Hispanic American 
Historical Review from its founding in 
1916 to his death in 1939. The present 
volume was originally planned for presenta- 
tion to him in 1939; but he died before 
it was completed, and i in the interval that 


has elapsed since then, three of the con- 


tributors (Charles E. Chapman, Chester 
Lloyd Jones, and Percy Alvin Martin) also 
have died. 

Through most of his career Robertson 
was archivist or librarian, and did little 
teaching. Consequently this volume, un- 
like the usual academic Festschrift, is made 
up of the contributions not of his former 
students but of his friends and associates. 
Partly for the same reason, no doubt, the 
volume contains a more heterogeneous col- 
lection of articles than is usual in such 
cases; but at least they all relate to Latin 
America. 

In an introductory section the editor 
discusses Robertson’s life and published 
writings. In variety the latter resemble the 
present volume and at one important point 
they exceed it, for Robertson’s first work 
(in collaboration with Emma Blair) was a 
55-volume collection on the Philippines, 
which is not represented in this volume. 

The rest of the book consists of eighteen 
articles, which are equally divided into two 
sections, “The Colonial Era” and “The In- 
dependent Era.” Both sections contain 
many valuable articles, but readers of this 
journal will probably be more interested 
in the latter section, particularly in J. L. 
Mecham’s “Federal Intervention in Mex- 
ico,” which in part duplicates his article in 
“Mexico Today” (THE ANNALS, Vol. 208, 
March 1940); J. F. Rippy’s sketch of 
Justo Rufino Barrios, Guatemalan dictator 
about 1875 and would-be Bismarck of 
Central American unification; C. L. Jones’s 
“Indian Labor in Guatemala,” which, after 
tracing the history of the subject through 
four centuries, points out that by the re- 
form law of 1934 “the worker was freed 
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from an obligation to work to pay his debts 
and put under one to work whether he was 
in debt or not”; and two articles, “Sar- 
miento and New England” and “American 
Marines in Nicaragua” (by P. A. Martin 
and R. R. Hull, respectively), which by 
their juxtaposition suggest the changing 
position of the United States in relation to 
Latin America betwe2n the mid-nineteenth 
century and the first quarter of the present 
century. 

Lack of space forbids individual mention 
of the other articles, but all of them make 
useful contributions, each in its own way, 
and the whole volume compares favorably 
with others of its kind. 

ARTHUR P. WHITAKER 

University of Pennsylvania 


Twiss, Benjamin R. Lawyers and the 
Constitution. Pp. xii, 271. Princeton: 


Princeton University Press, 1942. $2.50. 


It is no secret that during the last thirty 
years of the nineteenth century the Su- 
preme Court set itself against the surge of 
regulatory legislation emanating from state 
and national legislatures. It did not, of 
course, declare all such acts to be unconsti- 
tutional, but it did set aside many statutes, 
and its interpretation of others helped to 
make clear the judicial animus against de- 
partures from the faith of Ricardo, Mill, 
and Spencer. The principal vehicle by 
which the conception of government as a 
neutral spectator in the struggle between 
various economic interests was transported 
into the law of the Constitution was the 
Fourteenth Amendment. That product of 
Reconstruction zeal for the rights of the 
newly freed Negroes became the great bul- 
wark against “arbitrary,” “unreasonable,” 
and therefore unconstitutional interferences 
with the rights of property. But the inter- 
pretation of the commerce clause was also 
powerfully affected by the same movement, 
and no single case more clearly indicates its 
strength than the income tax case of 1895. 
There the Court, by a bare majority vote, 
set aside a series of its own interpretations, 
the first of which was written by men who 
had helped to write the Constitution, and 
attempted to stop “the communist march” 
on the vested interests of the propertied 
class. 
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Dr. Twiss’s book makes a real contribu- 
tion to our understanding of the way in 
which the doctrines of individualism came 
to the Supreme Court. Unlike the recent 
biographical studies of the justices, he deals 
not with the formative years of the men 
who wrote the opinions, nor with their non- 
judicial writings, but rather with the ideas 
expressed by the lawyers who argued before 
the Court. Campbell, Choate, Evarts, 
Carter, Dillon, Parsons, Johnson, Guthrie, 
and Beck are his principal subjects. All 
were powerful advocates for the rights of 
property, and all urged upon the Court a 
conception of the Constitution as embody- 
ing the principles of laissez faire economics. 
Dr. Twiss also describes the writings of 
Cooley and gives full credit to the influence 
of his Constitutional Limitations, as well 
as the commentaries, less widely known to- 
day but highly influential in their time, of 
Christopher G. Tiedman. 

The ideas and work of these lawyers and 
authors are well discussed. I find less 
satisfactory the discussion of the times in 
which they labored, of the climate of opin- 
ion out of which their own ideas came. 
The book is, that is to say, an account of 
the ideas expressed by those members of 
the bar who embraced the philosophy of 
laissez faire; it is not a comprehensive 
study of economic or intellectual history in 
an era in which this particular doctrine 
rose, flourished, and declined. The mate- 
rial here presented will, however, be of 
very real assistance to anyone who seeks 
to understand or to write about that im- 
portant process in our national develop- 
ment. 

BENJAMIN F. WRIGHT 

Harvard University 


CHAMBERLAIN, JosEPH P., NoEL T. Dow- 
LING, and Paur R. Hays. The Judicial 
Function in Federal Administrative 
Agencies.’ Pp. xii, 258. New York: 
The Commonwealth Fund, 1942. $3.00. 


No student of governmental processes 
can afford to ignore this painstaking analy- 
sis of one of the most challenging aspects 
of our growing system of government 
through administrative agencies. The au- 
thors have based their study primarily on 
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about a dozen of the more important agen- 
cies exercising judicial powers. There are 
five chapters. That on Methods outlines 
the processes of informal and formal settle- 
ment. The chapter on Policy shows how 
policies are expressed in regulations, deci- 
sions, and opinions, and how controls are 
exercised by Congress, the courts, the 
President, and public opinion. The chapter 
on Sanctions illustrates the great variety in 
the methods of effectuating policies, but 
makes it clear that judicial sanctions are 
only a small part of the means of bringing 
about compliance. Judicial sanctions may 
be less effective than such instruments as 
the threat of government competition or 
even of publicity. The chapter on The 
Courts shows how the courts obtain juris- 
diction, and discusses the extent of their 
review. 

The most general interest will lie in the 
concluding chapter, which deals m part 
with the much-discussed dual activity of 
an agency that is both prosecutor and 
judge. The authors recognize the serious- 
ness of the problem but find no single solu- 
tion. It is suggested that in some agencies 
the two functions should be exercised by a 
different personnel; for other agencies an 
independent board should exercise the judi- 
cial function; in others a special board 
within the agency might be set up to exer- 
cise jurisdiction over cases that are judi- 
cial rather than policy-forming in nature. 
The arguments against a single administra- 
tive judicial body are set forth and it is 
pointed out that policy-forming functions 
and judicial functions cannot always „be 
separated in practice. The most striking 
suggestion of the authors is that Congress 
set up subcommittees to report on policy 
developments in each agency. This pro- 
posal has the merit—and the novelty in 
these times—of recognizing Congress as 
the body responsible for policies in this 
country. , 

The book suffers somewhat from its 
rather condensed nature. Clarity and in- 
struction both would have profited by a 
greater use of illustrative detail that the 
authors no doubt could easily have sup- 
plied. 

W. REED WEST 

George Washington University 
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BAKER, RatpH Hisus. The National Bi- 
tuminous Coal Commission: Administra- 
tion of the Bitumsmous Coal Act, 1937- 
1941. Pp. 356. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1941. Paperbound: $3.00; 
Clothbound: $3.50. 


This study of the legislative background 
and the administrative procedures and 
problems of the Biturjyinous Coal Commis- 
sion, the Coal Division and the Consumers’ 
Counsel, is a nice coml ination of extensive 
research in Washington in these agencies, 
of numerous interviews with individual 
who have special know dge of the coal 
industry and of regulatoiy legislation, and 
of the source materials av, lable. 

The opening chapters bri ‘fly describe the 
problems of the coal industry leading to 
labor unrest, operating losses, and over- 
production, and finally, after numerous 
congressional investigations, resulting in 
direct Federal regulatory legislation. In 
discussing the Problems of Organization 
and Personnel, Dr. Baker explains that the 
personnel difficulties of the Commission 
were “to a large extent attributable to the 
lack of civil service requirements in the 
Coal Act of 1937”; this situation “made the 
Commission a background of political pa- 
tronage which not only resulted in internal 
discord but led to severe criticism on the 
part of Congress and the public. Con- 
gress,” he continues, “was perhaps as much 
to blame for any patronage and personnel 
difficulties in the Commission as the Com- 
mission itself.” 

After tracing the tate of the Bituminous 
Coal Commission in Reorganization Plan 
No. 2, the author supports a general con- 
cession that the Coal Division performed 
its tasks “with a fair degree of efficiency 
and effectiveness,” and proceeds to analyze 
the status of the Division. “The com- 
plexity and confusion” resulting from the 
difficulties inherent in price fixing and from 
necessary adjustments to other agencies in 
the field serve Dr. Baker as “an example 
of the necessity of co-ordination of the 
regulatory activities of the Government.” 
“Such a divergence,” he writes, “further 
emphasizes the necessity for central plan- 
ning, the more so, since natural resources 
industries are involved.” 

In analyzing the recent decisions of the 
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Supreme Court in regard to regulatory leg- 
islation in the coal industry, the author 
observes that, in the four years separating 
the Carter case from the Sunshine Anthra- 
cite case, the Court has, with “new or modi- 
fied views on matters relating to Federal 
control of the economic activities under the 
commerce power,” made it possible for the 
Bituminous Coal Division “to proceed with 
the administration of the Bituminous Coal 
Act of 1937 with the knowledge that it was 
administering a valid law.” 

The study is concluded with the observa- 
tion that “if the act has not met with the 
success that its spon3ors originally hoped, 
only part of the fault may be placed upon 
the doorstep of the administrators. It is 
true that errors in judgment were made by 
the Commission and that both the Commis- 
sion and the Division spent months in re- 
establishing the prices in a manner which 
would meet the procedural requirements of 
due process. The difficulty is inherent in 
regulating any industry as complex and far- 
flung as that of the bituminous coal indus- 
try.” Furthermore, Dr. Baker states that 
“the administrative difficulties should not 
be used as an argument against the com- 
mission method of regulation.” 

There are some excellent charts relating 
to the organization of the Coal Commis- 
sion and the Coal Division. The appendix, 
also, contains concise professional informa- 
tion about individuals who have held posi- 
tions in National Bituminous Coal Commis- 
sion, the Coal Division, and Consumers’ 
Counsel. 

Mary Erri CAMERON 

Elmira College 


LEISERSON, AVERY. Administrative Regu- 
lation: A Study in the Representation of 
Interests. Pp. xiii, 292. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1942. $3.00. 


The subtitle of this book describes it 
better than the title. The author, after a 
chapter on group interests as sources of 
public policy, discusses the representation 
of interests in administrative procedure, on 
boards, and on adviscry committees. There 
are two chapters on the administrative 
functions of interest groups, a chapter on 
legal aspects, and a concluding chapter on 
the political theory involved. 
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The book grew out of 2 year’s field in- 
vestigation in 1937~38 under a grant by 
the Social Science Research Council. Most 
of the materials cited, and upon which the 
author relies for his conclusions, are dated 
in the middle thirties. Most of them, 
moreover, are Federal; and this fact some- 
times leads Dr. Leiserson to make broad 
statements which are true of the national 
but not of state or local governments; for 
example, “Legislation, whether because of 
the doctrine of separation of powers or 
other reasons of policy, rarely limits too 
rigidly the appointing executive’s discre- 
tion” (p. 101). 

This book is a good summary of the 
problems and practices of group representa- 
tion. Very little attention, however, is 
given to the effect of party politics on the 
selection by the executive of the group. 
representatives in the administrative proc- 
esses, and still less attention to the politics 
within groups that either makes men avall- 
able for appointment or results in their 
election by the group, whichever is the 
legal requirement. How interests choose 
their representatives, or have them chosen, 
is an important part of the story. 

Dayton D. McKEANn 

Dartmouth College 


KALLENBACH, JOSEPH E. Federal Coöp- 
eration with the States under the Com- 
merce Clause. Pp. viii, 428. Ann Ar- 
bor: University of Michigan Press, 1942. 
$4.00. 

Dr. Kallenbach, in his carefully though 
not trenchantly written volume, has given 
us an exhaustive study of the constitutional . 
interworkings of Federal and state power 
over commerce. He discusses regulation of 
commerce by divestment of Federal power 
through congressional act, going carefully 
through the judicial mazes (and more rap- 
idly through the legislative history) of the 
Wilson Act. The latter, which is generally 
spoken of as removing the protection. of 
interstate commerce from the sale of in- 


. toxicating liquor, was, Kallenbach points 


out, really a definition of the point at which 
intoxicating liquors became subject to state 
jurisdiction. A similar formula has been 
applied to game, oleomargarine, and more 
recently to prison-made goods. Judicial re- 
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strictions on the formula are carefully dis- 
cussed. Other chapters are devoted to 
Federal prohibition of commerce for the 
protection of destination states, Federal 
regulation of commerce for the protection 
of sending states, and Federal adoption of 
State laws relating to commerce. Each is 
explored with careful detail. 

The major concluding suggestion is that 
the Court is slowly moving over to a posi- 
tion in which, with some limitations, it will 
permit Congress to determine the general 
scope of Federal or state action over com- 
merce, rather than relying solely on judicial 
construction of the clause. Apparently the 
writer thinks this is a good idea, although 
his judgments are almost as guarded as the 
judicial decisions he has been reviewing. 

On the whole, the book is a substantial 
addition to the literature of constitutional 
commentary. The reviewer’s only major 
complaint is that the political science in 
the book is submerged in a welter of court 
cases. No philosophy of federalism is 


ascertainable, and few considerations other - 


than judicial decisions are introduced. No 
comparative government ,material is pre- 
sented. No clear-cut method of analysis 
of institutional development is employed. 


This is, however, a failing which is general 


in writings by political scientists who have 
taken to the law. We can hope in the case 
of Dr. Kallenbach that it is a shortcoming 
which has resulted from lack of time and 
not from lack of inclination to explore the 
larger problems of federalism. 
GEORGE C. S. BENSON 
‘Washington, D. C. 


DENNISON, ELEANOR E. The Senate For- 
cien Relations Committee. Pp. xvii, 
201. Stanford University: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. $2.50. 

This incomplete study, relying heavily 
on secondary works, is limited by printed 
sources, like the Congressional Record and 
the various congressional documents. There 
was no consultation of archival material in 
Washington, not even of the papers of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
no searching of the personal papers of 
significant chairmen of the Committee, like 
Senators King, Lodge, and Borah. After 
some survey of the background and the 
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structure of the Committee, with a useful 
analysis of sectional influences on its mem- 
bership, the author examines the action of 
the Committee in regard to three con- 
spicuous questions of foreign relations: the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, the Cuban Ques- 
tion, and the Court of International Justice. 
She herself states that these selections are 
not average cases, but are taken from the 
few that have attracted special attention. 
She is not able to draw secure conclusions 
from these cases, unless it be that the chair- 
man of the Committee can be a man of 
great irfluence on foreign policy, and that 
members of the Committee are seldom 
previously trained to deal competently with 
the subjects that come up before it. The 
book is padded out with eight pages of 
portraits and photographs of successive 
chairmen and thirty-three pages of a list 
of personnel of the Committee by congres- 
sional session. 

An adequate monograph on the Commit- 
tee requires far more work than this partial 
study, which should not have been printed 
thus prematurely. It compares most un- 
favorably with Albert C. F. Westphal’s 
recent and much more thorough work on 
the less important House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, Incidentally, the title is 
a misnomer for the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, United States Senate. 

SAMUEL FLAGG BEMIS 

Yale University 


ZINK, Harotp. Government and Politics 
in the United States. Pp. mii, 1091. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1942. 
$4.00. 


As Professor Zink points out in the first 
sentence of his preface, the author of a 
new text on American government is “in- 
evitably placed in a defensive position” 
because of the many good books in the 
field. The reviewer feels that the author’s 
many years’ teaching experience and clear 
readable style have produced a result suffi- 
ciently different from existing texts, includ- 
ing an improved approach, to make his ef- 
fort a distinct contribution. 

The book is divided into six sections. 
The first, “The Nature of the Government 
of the United States,” deals with the under- 
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lying characteristics of the Federal Govern- 
ment, its relations to the states, and the 
constitutional system. The second, “Bases 
of the Commonwealth,” discusses cifizen 
rights and obligations, political parties and 
elections, and public opinion. The ##rd, 
“The National Government,” considers the 
organization of the three departments and 
their practices. The fourth, “The National 
Government—Administration,” explains the 
working techniques oI personnel, revenue, 
expenditures, relations with business, agri- 
culture, and labor, and the broader fields 
of social security, conservation, transporta- 
tion, communications, foreign relations, and 
national defense. The fifth devotes one 
hundred and seventy-five pages to state 
governments in a rather conventional man- 
ner, and the final section, some seventy-five 
pages, discusses the “Lesser Units of Gov- 
ernment,” 

The conventional pattern, rather than the 
functional, is used throughout the book, but 
_ especially in treating of the National Gov- 
ernment. Operating methods are imter- 
woven with the phase of organizaticn to 
which they apply. The effort to tie in 
services rendered to the departments and 
agencies affected, which is obvious through- 
out the text, enlivens the interest and 
makes American citizenship a partnership 
in government. 

An understanding background is built for 
such important institutions as the execu- 
tive, administrative, legislative, judiciary, 
and political parties. Similar attention is 
given to the development which preceded 
existing agencies and institutions. How- 
ever, as Professor Zink points out, chapter 
essays on political history have been dis- 
tinctly minimized. This plan, which elimi- 
nated the usual lengthy discussions cf the 
Articles of Confederation and the Corven- 
tion of 1787, allows for extended treatment 
of such subjects as citizenship, politics. and 
public opinion. 

The allotment of fifteen pages to the 
government of cities, and nineteen to their 
administration, creates an impressior. that 
the author’s impatience on the home s-retch 
consigned these important fields to the 
“also ran”; but within these space limita- 
tions, he did a very good job. The re- 
viewer confesses thet his own interest in 
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these seemingly slighted subjects may be 
the basis for this plaintive note. 

A well-selected bibliography follows each 
chapter, and a fourteen-page index stood ` 
up wel under random tests. The Federal 
Constitution appears as the only appendix. 

The excellent organization of the mate- 
rial, a reflection of Dr. Zink’s long expe- 
rience in handling this subject matter in his 
classes, produces a marked satisfaction in 
reading the text. The easy style and in- 
teresting illustrative material should not 
only minimize student resistance to the as- 
signed “task,” but also provide a stimulus 
to obtaining a realistic picture of the dy- 
namic political atmosphere of these United 
States. Henry G. HopcEs 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dare, H. E. The Higher Civi Service. 
Pp. xiv, 232. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. $2.75. 


Mr. Dale, who has apparently retired 
from the service, has written a reflective 
and appreciative appraisal of the higher 
civil service of Great Britain. He has not 
attempted to write a systematic work on 
administration, but has dealt with those 
phases of the making and working of a 
policy-forming civil servant in Great Brit- 
ain. Chapters on definitions, daily life, and 
the general composition and character of 
the service are followed by a searching 
analysis of the temper of mind and dis- 
position of the higher civil servant. Three 
additional chapters on the relations of the 
higher civil servants with the ministers, 
with one another, and with the public and 
the press, lead to the conclusions which 
constitute the eighth and final chapter. 
Only a former civil servant could have 
written this book, and only one with a 
tolerant appreciation of the human prob- 
lems of a career, and an abiding sense of 
humcr, could have written this particular 
book, It is essentially a book of insight. 
Of the eight chapters, the fourth, the one 
on the temper of mind, is especially to be 
commended to American students. This 
is not a treatise on the civil service such 
as Finer’s work, but it is a treatment of 
experience. Such a book on the American 
counterpart, so far as there is a counter- 
part, is badly needed. 
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Commenting upon the realization that 
comes to the novice after he has passed the 
first interesting months in the service, that 
promotion is slow, Mr. Dale observes as 
follows: “The mathematical pastime, to 
which juniors are much addicted, of cal- 
culating the probable date of their first 
promotion from the recorded ages of their 
superiors generates only disgust; the time 
‘when they can expect to be free from 
drudgery and to exercise real power even 
in a limited field is almost beyond imagina- 
tion.” This is a nice illustration of the 
human insight and the tolerant apprecia- 
tion of the attitudes of the younger men 
who find themselves faced with the pros- 
pects of a career, after the first flush of 
novelty in a government department has 
worn off. This reviewer particularly en- 
joyed the numerous examples of this type 
of humor and understanding which-studded 
the pages of Mr Dale’s book. On the same 
page, 79, is the statement that among the 
compensating advantages that come to the 
beginners during this stage of boredom 
should be counted the delights of London 
and “the gossip of ‘the Department, in- 
cluding vigorous comment upon the idiocy 
of . .. superior officers... .” The book 
has some other sage observations, too, such 
as the one dealing with the tapering off in 
early middle age of the vigor and tone of 
those who have worked too hard, too long, 
and under too trying conditions during their 
earlier years of preparing for the examina- 
tions and in the first tasks of their career. 
The function of security is rather easily 
dismissed nowadays, but it is probably no 
different now than it was in Plato’s time. 
It is interesting to note the fact that mod- 
ern pre-service training programs in the 
United States, such as those at Harvard 
and Minnesota, take account of this fact 
by a system of university scholarships and 
in-service stipends. The Syracuse plan 
likewise takes account of this factor. It 
is not without significance that Mr. Rocke- 
feller is domg for the American service 
what some of the more fortunate families 
of England did more directly during the 
period when the higher civil service was 
being established. 

Mr. Dale, after showing how small is the 
number that. actually occupy command po- 
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sitions and at the same time have relations 
with the political leaders, the public, the 
press, and the other departments in the 
formulation of policy, and after following 
in some detail the several stages through 
which the typical civil servant passes before 
reaching the higher administrative brackets, 
finally summarizes the effect of fifteen or 
twenty years of experience upon the former 
young men by stating their credo. 

“The substance of that creed may be 
compressed into five propositions, none of 
which is at all novel. First, pure reason is 
not at present the most important factor 
in human affairs. Second, even in the 
realm of pure reason there is much to be 
said for both sides on any complicated 
question which is fiercely disputed, and in 
the modern world nearly all serious ques- 
tions are complicated. Third, in a cast and 
highly organized society great social, eco- 
nomic, and political changes (call them re- 
form 1f you like) cannot be made quickly 
without arousing widespread opposition, . 
much of it natural and reasonable, and 
without causing some unmerited suffering. 
Fourth, a minority which feels strongly and 
shouts loudly will often prevail both against 
the majority and the merits, unless the 
majority itself feels strongly. Fifth, in 
this complex and rapidly changing world 
any great measure, whether legislative or 
executive, is sure to have results, often very 
grave results, which no one foresaw; in 
other words the strongest intellect and the 
keenest insight cannot foresee anything like 
the full consequences of important deci- 
sions.” Mr. Dale insists that this is not 
cynical; suggests that it is only realistic. 

In an interesting paragraph on page 109, 
Mr. Dale concludes his discussion of the 
men and minds in the higher civil service 
by pointing out that what they are in gen- 
eral is a typical cross section of the pro- 
fessional man of England, with only a few 
modifications which derive from the fact 
that they are government servants. Essen- 
tially, however, the higher civil servant is 
like the physician, the lawyer, the clergy- 
man, of England. The higher civil servants 
are like the rest of the people of England 
with the same general education, social 
status, and economic position. This is 
most heartening, because there have been 
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some who have been afraid that they were 
unlike Englishmen. Mr. Dale makes it 
clear that the higher civil service has the 
strength and the weakness of England as 
a nation and as an empire. This is as it 
should be. 
OLIVER P. FELD 
Indiana University 


GRAHAM, FRANK D. Social Goals and Eco- 
nomic Institutions. Pp. xxii, 273. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1942. 


$3.00. 


The author says this book is in the na- 
ture of a confession of faith and an argu- 
ment for the conviction that is in him. In 
it a well-known and responsible economist 
gets off the range. The book may be symp- 
tomatic of things to come—not that the 
specific goals and implementations of Pro- 
fessor Graham’s particular type of prag- 
matic liberalism will necessarily emerge 
from the present disorganization of thought 
and institutions, but that more and more 
economists will come down out of their 
ivory towers and be forced in a realistic 
world to take stock of what it is all about. 
Professor Graham is doubtless fully aware 
that getting off tke prescribed range is 
dangetous business. It opens him to attack 
from all directions—from the “scientific” 
economists on the charge of entertaining 
thoughts and interests unbecoming to an 
economist, especially in daring to discuss 
ends (goals) and permitting himself in- 
dulgence in value-judgments, which are in 
last analysis sheer sentiment in any case; 
from psychologists on ground that he 
grossly oversimplifes fundamental drives 
and motives; and from the professional 
ethicists and philosophers on ground that 
as a layman he really does not understand 
Truth, Goodness, and Beauty. If he seeks 
to side-step this latter attack by freely con- 
fessing that he is not interested in abstrac- 
tions, but only in mammizing social produc- 
tion and human income, the equilibrium 
economic theorists can properly retort that 
that is precisely wnat they are driving at. 
Yet Professor Graham rejects all their 
works as unrealistic and pragmatically use- 
less—although at more points than one he 
is unconsciously proceeding from equilib- 
rium concepts and analysis 
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Part I of the book, on Social Goals, is 
general and broadly speaking ‘“philosophi- 
cal,” but is tied m with the rest of the 
book only as a preliminary statement of 
the author’s calculus of values, and spe- 
cifically through the positing of “power” 
and “liberty” as the fundamental and ex- 
clusively comprehensive human values or 
drives. This extreme schematic simplifica- 
tion plagues the reader (at least the present 
reviewer) throughout, as a much too heroic, 
not to say misleading, abstraction. Never- 
theless, it 1s the clue, in the shape of the 
“power-cum-liberty” formula, to the whole 
fremework and structure of Professor Gra- 
ham’s social philosophy and its implementa- 
tion through economic institutions. ‘The 
author is neither a socialist nor an advocate 
of “rugged individualism.” He sees the 
difficulties, on both the political and the 
economic side, in the way of individual iri- 
tiative socially controlled for the effective 
release of productive power and the re- 
straint of acquisitive (monopolistic) power: 
but he is neither defeatist nor traditionalist. 
He is positive and definite in his program 
of social control, as when, for example, 
he unhesitatingly advocates a commodity- 
reserve monetary system, and lays down 
specific principles for the drastic limita- 
tion of inheritance of property. 

Notwithstanding that the wide sweep of 
the book frequently leacs him to speak in 
what appear to be dogmatic terms, Pro- 
fessor Graham has given us a stimulatinz 
book. It is not a textbook, but one wishes 
that students in economics, even ele- 
mentary economics, could be given an 
adequate exposure to some of its ideas 

A. B. WOLFE 

Ohio State University 


WRIGHT, CHESTER W. (Ed.). Economic 
Problems of War and Its Aftermath. 
Pp. xi, 197. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1942. $2.00. 


This book contains a series of seven lec- 
tures given under the Charles R. Walgreen 
Foundation for the Study of American 
Institutions at the University of Chicago. 
Six of the contributors are members of 
tae University of Chicago faculty; the sev- 
enth, a distinguished guest. All are emi- 
nent men of great reputation, and their 
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contributions, which are addressed to the 
general public rather than to specialists, 
are popular social science of the highest 
type. Here we have a kind of “war eco- 
nomics without fable,” which without pre- 
tension explodes many popular prejudices 
and fallacies. A serial reprint of some of 
the contributions would be an asset of 
many an editorial page. 

In the introductory chapter, which covers 
approximately one-fourth of the book, John 
U. Nef analyzes the relationship between 
warfare and industrial progress in the six- 
teenth and early seventieth centuries. He 
demonstrates that warfare is not a leading 
cause of modern large-scale mechanized in- 
dustry (Sombart’s thesis), and explains 
both large-scale mechanized war and large- 
scale mechanized industry as a product of 
other forces, in the main of expansive tend- 
encies manifested by the peoples of the 
Western world. 

Chester W. Wright then draws a number 
of important economic lessons from the 
history of this country’s three major wars. 
His observations illustrate the difficulties 
inherent in organizing a democratic com- 
monwealth for war and destruction. With 
respect to postwar readjustments, he points 
out that in the past afflicted groups often 
were granted benefits,. including tariffs, 
which were retained long after the emer- 
gency had passed. 

Simeon E. Leland reports the various 
steps taken in financing the war since 1940 
and discusses fiscal policies designed to 
check inflation. While skeptical with re- 
spect to selective excises, he recognizes the 
propriety of a substantial retail sales tax 
during boom periods. In his view, high 
taxes are better than compulsory loans. 

The subject of price controls is taken up 
by Theodore O. Yntema. As he points out, 
prices have risen less during this war than 
they did during the previous one, because 
there is better understanding of the eco- 
nomics of inflation and consequently there 
are better fiscal measures and price controls 
in operation. 

In a chapter entitled “The War State,” 
William F. Ogburn presents an over-all 
view of the transformation that takes place 
in economic and governmental institutions 
in wartime. 
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The two concluding chapters are the 
most interesting part of the volume. In 
the one, entitled “The War and the Crisis 
of Individualism,” Frank H. Knight, as 
brilliant and profound as ever, makes a 
plea for the restoration of individualism 
after the war. Unfortunately, modern war 
is to a very large extent a totalitarian job, 
and “there is a grave danger that the end 
of military power, which must dominate 
any society at war, will be confused with 
the ideals of free life, individual develop- 
ment, and self-realization.” This then leads 
to the last chapter, in which Moritz J. 
Bonn comments wisely and cautiously on 
“The Structure of Future Society.” 

HENRY W. SPIEGEL 

Duquesne University 


Parker, J. S. Social Security Reserves. 
Pp. xvi, 340. Washington: American 
Council on Public Affairs, 1942. Paper 
Ed.: $3.00; Cloth Ed.: $3.50. 


Professor Parker presents this study at 
the moment when the American mind ap- 
pears to have lapsed into a permanent fog 
regarding the meaning of social security 
reserves. By a process of thorough analy- 
sis he steers between the conflicting con- 
tentions of various factions, presenting the 
“pay-as-you-go” program in its real light 
as an “owe-as-we-go” plan. He wards off 
the fear of large reserves by revealing its 
basis in the deep-seated distrust of con- 
gressional judgment as to the trust nature 
and the proper use of such a vast sum of 
money. 

The work is at the same time an analysis 
and a warning. It points out with satisfy- 
ing clarity the true meaning of an actuarial 
reserve-—the difference between the present 
value of premiums to be received in the 
future and the present value of the prom- 
ised benefit—and prophesies the disastrous 
deficit that is bound to ensue when present 
promises have to be met by benefit pay- 
ments far exceeding pay-roll taxes. Our 
program of social insurance as now opera- 
tive gives to its prospective beneficiaries 
the warm glow of a feeling of some security 
for their old age, but leaves future genera- 
tions to pay the bill out of general taxes, 
gleaned mostly from those who can take 
no benefit under the program. The Con- 
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gress of today makes the commitments: the 
Congress of tomorrow must foot the bill. 

Not least among the values of Professor 
Parker’s study is his careful differentiation 
of European retirement systems from our 
own plan. His conclusion is that Ameri- 
can retirement systems “are a safer guide 
to the determination of policy with regard 
to reserve financing than are the European 
systems.” But perhaps his greatest con- 
tribution is the section on the experience 
of private and social insurance programs 
with various systems of financing: fraternal 
insurance schemes, industrial pension sys- 
tems, church retirement and pension funds, 
and public retirement plans, as well as 
public and private teachers’, police, and 
firemen’s benefit schemes. 

Here in one set of covers is the whole 
history of our Social Security Act, together 
with an exhaustive presentation of the 
meaning of the Morgenthau Amendment of 
1939. Throughout the book there is no 
partisanship, but rather a cold, unimpas- 
sioned treatment of the views of all the 
critics, in the light of sound insurance 
financing. When, after 1955, the Congress 
shall be called upon to appropriate billions 
to meet the growing deficit in our con- 
tingent reserve, it will be possible for any 
citizen, including any member of Congress, 
to find in this work an exact statement of 
past errors in financing the program, and 
a clear prophesy of the punishment which 
the taxpayers in succeeding generations 
must take. 

Professor Edwin Witte, in concluding his 
foreword, is fully justified when he says, 
“This book .. . should raise the level of 
discussion of financing of old-age insurance 
in the future.” 

RoBErT W. KELSO 

University of Michigan 


ADAMS, GEORGE P., Jr. Wartime Price 
Control Pp. x, 153. Washington: 
American Council on Public Affairs, 
1942. Paperbound: $2.50; Clothbound. 
$3.00. 

Dr. Adams’ monograph is devoted chiefly 
to characterizing and appraising the ex- 
perience of the United States with price 
control during World War I. This excel- 
lent discussion is introduced, however, by 
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a general analysis of economic mobilization 
in time of war and followed by (1) an 
examination of the proposals for control in 
this country in the interval between the two 
World Wars, and (2) a general interpreta- 
tion of the role of price fixing in a war 
economy. 

In the introductory discussion of the 
nature of full mobilization of resources, the 
author points out that there was no 
thoroughgoing awareness at the beginning 
of the first World War that it was to be 
basically a clash of industrial systems. 
Consequently adequate measures of co- 
ordination ‘and control were not put into 
effect at the start of the war or even by 
the time of its close. It was not until 
March 1918 “that the American economy 
assumed a relatively stabilized and work- 
able form” (p. 4), even though the United 
States had the advantage of side-line ob- 
servation until the spring of 1917. 

Following a statement in the second 
chapter of price movements during World 
War I, succeeding chapters briefly charac- 
terize the problems and the experiences in 
controlling foods, fuels, and certain selected 
products—steel, copper, aluminum and 


- nickel, tin, rubber, lead, zinc, wool and 


cotton textiles, and building materials. 

In over-all appraisal, the author con- 
cludes that the chief outcome of price 
control in World War I in this country 
was a redirection of industrial production, 
not its general increase, although the domi- 
nant motive of price fixers was to stimulate 
production. He holds, too, that it is sur- 
prising that price control succeeded as well 
as it did, in view of the general skepticism 
concerning its feasibility, and the necessity 
of improvising techniques since it was a 
pioneering venture. 

-In the final chapter Dr. Adams presents 
his general interpretation of the nature of 
price fixing in a war economy. Among his 
observations the following are particularly 
pertinent: (1) the peacetime price system 
must inevitably break down under war 
pressures; (2) price control and taxation 
are complementary measures, with the ex- 
tent and character of the former partly 
determined by the nature of the latter; 
(3) the role of monetary factors in produc- 
ing inflation is often overemphasized; (4) 
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there is no good reason why war financial 
policy should be improper; (5) the present 
war will demonstrate the necessity of a 
completely integrated system of economic 
control focused upon the single war ob- 
jective. 

It is unfortunate that Wartime Price 
Control was not published a year or two 
earlier. It deserves a wide audience be- 
cause of its sound scholarship and highly 
commendatory brevity, directness, and 
clarity of exposition. E. T. GRETHER 

University of California, Berkeley 


“People in Production,” Change, No. 3, 
Part 1, pp. x, 410. London: The Ad- 
vertising Service Guild, 1942. 10s. 


A superficial reading of “People in Pro- 
duction” may leave a feeling of depression. 
It was written during a “crisis of produc- 
tion,” confused by “cross accusations, a 
forest of pointing fingers” (in England, 
not America); and there is presented no 
clear-cut remedial plan. Nevertheless, the 
volume is reassuring evidence, if such is 
needed, of British intelligence and deter- 
mination. It is an effort to get at the 
crucial problems of war production and to 
analyze them in a constructive manner. 
There is significance also in the origin of 
the book. It grew out of a study by an 
organization known as Mass-Observation. 
This agency, founded in 1937, makes much 
use of public opinion polls, but it is held 
that the scientific measurement and evalua- 
tion of public opinion must go much far- 
ther. The work of this organization in 
trying to voice the mind of the people is 
one of many indications of the growing 
pains of a democracy old and decadent in 
the view of enemies, but in reality youthful 
because it ıs evolutionary and adaptable. 
The experimental work of Mass-Observa- 
tion and somewhat similar agencies in other 
democratic countries may develop useful 
methods of supplementing the traditional 
modes of giving expression to the will of 
the people. The refinement of sampling 
and other scientific techniques by private 
agencies of this nature is less difficult, if 
not less vital, than the working out of 
methods for insuring a reasonable respect 
for democratic as opposed to narrow group 
interests. 
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Opinions, whether valid or not, are de- 
scribed as “facts” that must be taken into 
accjunt. Wage data, for example, are pre- 
sen-ed in some detail, with background in- 
formation such as the bearing of long hours 
of work and overtime payments on the rise 
in earnings; and there is at the same time 
a study of the views of workers themselves 
regarding the adequacy of their earnings. 
A simlar study was made of hours of 
work: not only the actual hours worked, 
but also the workers’ points of view re- 
garding their hours. Labor’s voice in man- 
agement is the subject of much considera- 
tion. It was found on the basis of a 
sample inquiry that 62 per cent of persons 
in all classes felt that workers should have 
more to say in management, and that only 
10 per cent felt that they should have less 
to say. There is some discussion of works 
councils and the shop-steward movement in 
relation to trade unions. 

The achievement of efficiency by re- 
organizations of administrative machinery 
in business and government is viewed some- 
what skeptically, as in the repetition of an 
anecdote about one of the early reorganiza- 
tions: “The Prime Minister promised us 
blood, sweat, and tears but he gave us Lord 
Beaverbrook.” Throughout the volume 
there is emphasis on the importance of 
removing “minor frustrations and difficul- 
ties’ by dealing with them “in human 
terms.” Efficiency, in other words, is dis- 
cussed in terms of what men, management, 
and government are doing and thinking 
about such immediate and tangible issues 
as grievance committees, wage differentials, 
industrial lighting, accident prevention, 
transport priorities for workers, rest pauses, 
days off, industrial medical service, public 
restaurants, day nurseries, and shopping 
facilities. 

Wirt BOWDEN 

Washington, D. C. 


HABERLER, GOTTFRIED. Consumer Instal- 
ment Credit and Economic Fluctuations. 
Pp. xix, 239. New York: National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, 1942. $2.50. 
This study, initially launched as the cap- 

stone of the consumer installment credit 

series of the National Bureau of Economic 

Reseerch, is an incomplete and unsatisfac- 
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tory conclusion to an otherwise excellent 
series. Heralded on the jacket as an at- 
tempt to answer objectively questions that 
have long been dealt with on the basis of 
hopes and fears, the book leaves one with 
unfulfilled expectations. 

The writer establishes a familiar theme 
—the volume of consumer credit moves in 
close correspondence with general business 
cycles, with retail sales credit following the 
curve more closely than cash loan credit. 
A distinction is made between the long-run 
ascent of installment credit (which is ac- 
credited to an increasing emphasis upon 
consumer durable goods and the emergence 
of institutions for lending and financing) 
and the explanation of cyclical fluctuations 
in this field. The latter are explained by 
forces operating on supply and on demand. 
Most of the cyclical problem emerges from 
the demand side of the equation. The 
demand for credit is greatly altered by 
shifts in down-payment requirements and 
in the length of time of the contract. De- 
mand is, however, not substantially less- 
ened by slight changes in finance charges. 
Over most of its history, the supply of 
installment credit is indicated to have 
been quite elastic. 

During the 1920’s it is held that install- 
ment credit assistec in the rapid rise of 
durable goods industries. Indeed, in its 
mature phase, installment credit amplifies 
cyclical swings. Considerable attention is 
therefore paid to the problem of control. 
Approval is given to measures to regulate 
the credit allotted to the consumer. Dr. 
Haberler approves the tapering off of con- 
sumer installment expenditures in wartime, 
feeling that the Government has thus seized 
a valuable anti-inflationary tool. 

The work abounds with commonplaces 
that have been long accepted by econo- 
mists. The theoretical position concerning 
the cyclical effect of installment credit has 
been better and more explicitly stated by 
Rolf Nugent. On the troublesome question 
of possible deficiencies in consumer pur- 
chasing power, the writer fails to give a 
conclusive answer. He fails, in fact, to 
relate installment credit to the distribution 
of national income. We get no glimpse of 
great corporations publishing tempting but 
misleading 6 per cent enticements, while 
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dramatizing an escape from subsistence 
drudgery. Nor do we see the other side of 
the picture—prosperous companies which, 
lacking markets for a product, compete in 
lending some of their surplus funds to those 
who would at a high interest rate mortgage 
their juture earning power. With theoreti- 
cal finesse, such issues are dismissed with 
a quiet comment—that the system on the 
whole assists those without the will power 
to save first and buy later. 

It ‘s unfortunate that the National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research has not re- 
capitulated the installment credit problem 
in a manner that might be more helpful in 
framing a postwar national policy. One 
fears that the difficulty lies in the tendéncv 
of the economist to employ his specialized 
talents in reaching a tenable statistical con- 
clusion rather than an inquiring: What 
kind of institution is this? How does it 
arise? Is human welfare fully served by 
it? If not, what steps should be taken to 
alter or abolish it? 

CoLston E. WARNE 

Amherst College 


Haim, GEORGE N. Monetary Theory. Pp. 
xi, 347. Philadelphia: The Blakiston 
Co., 1942. $3.50. 


Professor Halm’s purpose in writing this 
book is to summarize the present state of 
the debate on monetary theory in terms 
that can be understood by the beginning 
student of money and banking. The book 
does not pretend to be a complete text for 
money and banking courses. Instead, it 
concentrates on theoretical analysis, and 
leaves the student to get his understanding 
of the historical and institutional aspects of 
monetary and banking systems from the 
works of other authors. It is almost pure 
theory. 

Like most other recent writers on the 
subject, Professor Halm places a liberal 
interpretation on the proper scope of mone- 
tary theory. He looks upon money not as 
a normally passive instrument which infiu- 
ences economic activity only occasionally 
when it gets out of order, but as an active 
agent which is continually conditioning in 
many ways the functioning of the economic 
system, Accordingly, he has treated not 
only the theories of the nature and func- 
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tions of money, the types of money, mone- 
tary standards, the value of money, and 
monetary objectives, but also the theories 
of capital and interest, the multiplier and 
acceleration principles, and the business 
cycle. 

In the -reviewer’s opinion, Professor 
Halm has admirably succeeded in his pur- 
pose. He has limited his discussion to the 
most important aspects of monetary theory. 
His treatment of controversial issues shows 
a clear understanding of them, as well as a 
capacity for fairness to all the parties in- 
volved. His own analysis is sound and 
well balanced. This is especially evident 
in his treatment of the multiplier and of 
interest theory. The exposition throughout 
is both lively and lucid. Beginning stu- 
dents of money and banking will not find 
this book easy going; it is too compact for 
that. They will not be able to master it 
in one reading and perhaps not in two, and 
many of them will wish that the pure the- 
ory had been adulterated with historical 
examples and institutional descriptions. 
But the difficulty is inherent in the subject 
matter rather than in Professor Halm’s 
treatment, and the student who perseveres 
will find the reward well worth the cost. 

LESTER V. CHANDLER 


Amherst College 
Foux, Georce E. Patents and Industrial 
Progress. Pp. xiii, 393. New York: 


Harper and Brothers, 1942. $3.00. 


This obdurate defense of the present pat- 
ent system is written by the Special Patent 
Advisor of the National Association of 
Manufacturers and is sanctioned in a 
foreword by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Patents and Research of that 
organization. Designed to provide argu- 
ments to refute the efforts of the Depart- 
ment of Justice to revise the patent laws, 
it presents an ex parte summary, analysis, 
and evaluation of the record on patents of 
the TNEC. It is particularly denunciatory 
of Monograph 31, Patents and Free Enter- 
prise written by Walton Hamilton. This 
brilliant monograph, which effectively ex- 
poses the abuses of corporate control of 
property, is characterized as “so much 
twaddle,” utilizing ammunition “supplied 
by enemies of private ownership of prop- 
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erty, especially of patents, who seek an 
economic revolution and would subject the 
patent system to bureaucratic control.” 
Hamilton is said to exhibit “a lack of 
understanding of even the elementary prin- 
ciples underlying patents,” to haye “no 
clear idea of what a license is,” and not 
to possess either “a legal or practical 
knowledge whereof he writes.” 

The Department of Justice, through the 
effcrts of Thurman Arnold, has sought leg- . 
islation aimed to prevent restrictive provi- 
sions in patent license agreements which 
concentrate control in few groups and ex- 
clude others from industry, which fix prices, 
control production, limit capacity, and 
otherwise prevent the free play of com- 
petitive forces; and which control and im- 
pede American production and American 
development to the advantage of foreign 
interests, both private and governmental. 
These legislative recommendations are con- 
ceived by this book to be revolutionary pro- 
posals put forward by one who “has little 
if any experience in or knowledge of this 
particular branch of the law,” and their 
possible adoption is thought to be “calami- 
tous m its results.” Not one inch of 
ground is yielded; no concessions are made. 
Damaging evidence based on documents 
from company records is blandly denied, 
ignored, or rationalized. The book has a 
pretentious show of scholarship, but this 
cannot conceal the fact that it speaks for 
the special interests whose misuse of pat- 
ents has been further revealed by the recent 
findings of the Senate Patent Committee. 
The hearings before this Committee docu- 
ment beyond doubt that the functioning of 
the present patent regulations is clearly 
impeding the war effort and that the in- 
transigent attitude of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers here articulated will 
eventually have to be abandoned by the 
pressure of enlightened public sentiment if 
the war is to be won. 

BERNHARD J. STERN 

Columbia University 


Horey, Wriiiam C., et al. The Pianta- 
kion South, 1934-1937. Pp. xxii, 124. 
Washington: Work Projects Administra- 
tion, 1940. 

Setting out “to provide a definite answer 
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concerning some of the causes of economic 
insecurity and labor displacement in planta- 
tion areas of the Southeast,” this study, 
Monograph XXII of the WPA Division of 
Research, resurveys 246 plantations pre- 
viously surveyed in a larger study reported 
in Monograph V, Landlord and Tenant on 
the Cotton Plantation, by T. J. Woofter, Jr. 
and others in 1936. The earlier study 
covers the crop year 1934, and the resurvey 
pertains to the crop year 1937. 

The authors found that the plantations 
required fewer resident families per 1,000 
acres of cropland in 1937 than in 1934, 
while at the same time the towns and cities 
were not absorbing the surplus population 
as rapidly as formerly, because of the in- 
dustrial depression. Lack of employment 
opportunities between seasons and a low 
per capita Federal aid, compared with other 
areas, aggravated the difficulties resulting 
from extremely low incomes. These con- 
ditions were further reflected in poor hous- 
ing, Inadequate sanitary facilities, meager 
diets, and low educational standards. The 
extremely high interest rates prevent ten- 
ants from moving up the agricultural lad- 
der. 

With these problems in mind, various 
remedial programs are considered. The 
earlier report concluded with certain rec- 
ommendations which would tend to alle- 
viate the difficulties in this problem area. 
The second study is able to reveal some 
progress in the way of adopting some of 
these recommendations. The most encour- 
aging part of the report, however, is the 
observation that in many Southern areas a 
consensus has developed as to the things 
which need to be done. | With such a’ state 
of mind among Southern people, the au- 
thors justifiably anticipate progress in the 
improvement of the socioeconomic life in 
the plantation areas, 

The effects of the war on this plantation 
region have no doubt brought about un- 
foreseen changes, such as a lessening, if 
not elimination, of the population pressure 
on the sources of income. Some of the 
undesirable conditions may be overcome in 
ways other than suggested. Perhaps the 
postwar period will bring economic and 
social reorganization which will produce 
satisfactory adjusiments in this problem 
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area. Nevertheless, studies such as the 
above are a valuable contribution to the 
field of social research and social planning. 
Not only do we find an analysis of the 
factors producing the ills of the lower so- 
cial stratum, along with definite remedial 
suggestions, but we have here a study of 
‚contemporary social change, a field of ut- 
most importance if we wish to keep pace 
with development in our own society. 
Hans H. PLAMBECK 
Montana State College 


Works, GEORGE A., and SIMON O. Lesser. 
Rural America Todey. Pp. xx, 450. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1942. $3.75. 

This is our best analysis of “the Nation's 
number-one educational problem—rural edu- 
cation.” It is the first full-length study of 
this problem which recognizes that the 
schools are community agencies. And the 
bock can be read by ordinarily literate citi- 
zens. 

The authors begin with a clear demon- 

stration that dollars and children are not 

distributed over the Nation in parallel pat- 
tern, and they show how these inequities 
can be and are being corrected. 

A discriminating sense of proportion is 
revealed in the decision to use but a small 
proportion of the book to present the easily 
shown inadequacies of rural schools in 
teaching the conventional subjects. The 
usefulness of the book is enhanced by the 
greater attention paid to the growing points 
of rural education: vocational guidance and 
training, libraries, health, recreation, social 
welfare, older youth, adult education, 
county planning. In each case the fum- 
blings of typical schools are contrasted 
with the pioneering of a few schools, Now 


' we have a usable guide for social reform 


where nearly all agree reform is needed. 
This book talks the language of scholar and 
citizen alike. 
C. ARNOLD ANDERSON 
Iowa State College 


Myers, Atonzo F., and CLARENCE O. WI- 
LIAMS. Education in a Democracy: An 
Introduction to the Study of Education. 
Rev. Ed. Pp. xxviii, 436. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1942. $3.25. 
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This is a revision of a work that ap- 
peared in 1937. It consists of a description 
of: the organization and administration of 
our schools, an account of their historical 
development, an analysis of former and 
prevailing philosophies and psychologies, a 
discussion of some educational problems 
and encouraging trends, and a chapter de- 
signed to help the reader to decide as to 
whether he should become a teacher. A 
book which undertakes to give a bird’s-eye 
view of an extensive and complicated field 
must necessarily appear thin and super- 
ficial to a careful student, but its purpose 
is to serve the novice and not the scholar. 

The critical reader will wonder why the 
authors chose the main title. The subtitle 
is accurate, whereas the main one might be 
interpreted as slogan-sounding in view of 
the fact that the book is concerned only 
incidentally with democracy. The cloudy 
and stilted pictures add little to the appeal 
of the book. If the purpose of the authors 
was to induce capable young people to be- 
come teachers, they will probably produce 
a negative result, for the hodgepodge mix- 
ture of materials is likely to lead the care- 
ful reader to avoid a profession that seems 
to be so chaotic. The second last chapter, 
devoted to promising educational activities, 
illustrates the uncritical attitude of the 
authors. They seem disposed to bless and 
commend whatever is new. For example 
(p. 351), they join that big throng of edu- 
cators who denounce the evils of subjects, 
refer to them as “watertight,” and demand 
that such boundaries be removed. For- 
tunately this book will be read only by 
those who have already decided to become 
teachers, and so it probably will not dis- 
courage them unduly. 

It may be, however, that this book is an 
accurate index of American education, re- 
flecting its noble purposes, its diverse urges, 
its inconsistencies, its inability to unify 
divergent elements, and its attempts to 
make progress in spite of the lack of a 
compass. If such be the case, the authors 
deserve hearty words of praise for pre- 
senting a frank picture of a rather un- 


appealing profession. 
Epcar B, WESLEY 
University of Minnesota 
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HANSON, ARTHUR WARREN. Auditing: 
Theory and Its Application Pp. xii, 
488.. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1942. $4.00. 


This is a textbook which fits well into 
the present-day discussions to distinguish 
between auditing standards and auditing 
procedures, Approximately one-fourth of 
the volume is devoted to auditing theory, 
and the rest to its application through the 
case system. The theory section of the 
book is presented, or so it seems to this 
reviewer, for those who are very well 
grounded in accounting theory and prac- 
tice—as indeed all auditors should be—but 
unhappily teachers of auditing do not find 
their students so well qualified. 

The second section of the book, pp. 135- 
370, is devoted to selected cases, the con- 
sideration of which will develop the proce- 
dures underlying the standards of auditing 
previously discussed in the book. The case 
material is excellent and provocative of 
discussion, but here again it would seem as 
though intended for the postgraduate ac- 
counting student or the experienced prac- 
titioner. For example, a problem such as 
case 4 (pp., 147-148), in which five inter- 
nationally known firms of public account- 
ants were engaged, seems a bit too deep 
to inflict upon an auditing neophyte. In 
passing, it is noted that the Interstate 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., The State Street Trust 
Company, and the McKesson & Robbins, 
Inc. cases—in all of which public account- 


‘ants were seriously involved—are not in- 


chided among those selected for study, 
although the last-named case, in particu- 
lar, is very important in view of its in- 
vestigation by and the consequent recom- 
mendations of the Securities Exchange 
Commission and the American Institute 
of Accountants. That the author was 
aware of the McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 
case is evident from references on pages 
130 and 275, the latter directing attention 
to the April 1939 issue of the Journal of 
Accountancy, in which and later issues of 
that publication the case was reported at 
considerable length. 

The third section of the book, pp. 371- 
484, contains an excellent presentation of 
audit work papers, prepared in complete 
and informative detail, and includes the 
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related auditors’ report, pp. 461-484. The 
instructor who places particular emphasis 
on this section of the book will be blessed 
by practitioners who later employ his stu- 
dents, as carelessly prepared work papers 
of assistants are the bane of the auditing 
principal’s existence. 

A glance at the balance sheet, p. 470, 
shows an apparent inconsistency with the 
text. On page 51 it is stated that the Cash 
Surrender Value of Life Insurance is not 
usually considered a current asset, and 
also that a loan against such a policy should 
ordinarily appear among the liabilities and 
not as a deduction from the cash surrender 
value; on page 470 both of these items 
appear in the apparently unapproved man- 
ner. Inconsistencies of this sort will creep 
into any textbook, as your reviewer knows 
from actual experience, and its mention 
here is not unkindly intended. 

In conclusion, the book contains a practi- 
cal coverage of auditing for the advanced 
accounting student and will also prove a 
desirable addition to the library of practi- 
tioners. l 

THomas W. BYRNES 

Columbia University 


STURHAHN, EDWARD MARSHALL. Reinsur- 
ance. Pp. 249. Hartford, Conn.: The 
Author, 1941. No price. 

THOMPSON, KENNETH R. Reinsurance. 
Pp. vi, 275. Chicago: Commerce Clear- 
ing House, Inc., 1942. $400. 


There are dozens, even hundreds, of 
American books and booklets on the sub- 
ject, How to sell insurance. Up to the 
end of 1941 there was not one book written 
by an American on “the backbone of all 
insurance”—reinsurance, the transfer of 
insurance from one insurance company to 
another, a still broader distribution of 
risks than that in insurance itself. Only 
one or two short theses and relatively few 
articles on reinsurance were available in 
the American literature. There are out- 
standing, all-embracing works on reinsur- 
ance published during the last fifty years 
in England, France, Italy, Germany, and 
other countries, and also special reinsurance 
magazines are published abroad. It is, 
however, unbelievable that most American 
books on insurance, if they mention re- 
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msurance at all, regard it as a stepchild. 
This is likewise true of American textbooks 
on economics, many of which (in contrast 
to foreign textbooks) completely ignore in- 
surance or treat it inadequately. This be- 
ing the case, one should be grateful to the 
authors for attempting to lift the curtain 
on the mystery of reinsurance 

Tne practitioner Sturhahn offers “an ac- 
cumulation of data’; he concentrates on 
fire and some marine reinsurance. A valu- 
able part is the hundred-page appendix con- 
taining agreements and contract forms. 

The lawyer Thompson offers “a prelimi- 
nary treatise and a digest on some aspects 
of the law and practice of reinsurance.” 
He includes also life reinsurance. The 
most noteworthy part is the hundred and 
ten pages of citations from about half a 
dozen reinsurance publications in English. 
So it would be more correct to call this 
book “readings on reinsurance.” It is a 
half-completed product, not a finished one, 
in the author’s own opinion. 

Neither of the two authors has used any 
book in another language. , It seems that 
such omission is similar to not mentioning 
Columbus in a work on the discoveries In 
any case, the author of the first future com- 
prehensive American book on reinsurance 
wil find welcome material in both reviewed 
publications. But much will have to be 
added on the historical, economic, actuarial, 
technical, and statistical sides of reinsur- 
ance, most of which are to be found in 
foreign works on the subject. The United 
States leads the world in life insurance. 
The war presents a unique opportunity for 
America to become pre-eminent also in the 
field of reinsurance, perhaps the most inter- 
nationally interwoven business institution. 

ALFRED MANES 

Indiana University 


DALE, EDWARD EVERETT Cow Country 
Pp. mi, 265. Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1942. $2.75. 


The Cow Country is composed of studies 
which the author has written during the 
last twenty-five years and which he has 
published in periodicals. The articles se- 
lected have been arranged so as to give a 
picture of range life. Some parts of the 
work deal with historical material; other 
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parts relate to personal experiences. The 
historical essays were originally docu- 
mented, but for the sake of uniformity all 
footnotes have now been omitted. The 
book has no bibliography, but it has an 
index of seven pages. 

Each chapter is begun by a verse written 
by the author and by a decorative sketch 
prepared by Richard G. Underwood. These 
verses and sketches make a delightful fin- 
ish to the book not found in the ordinary 
work, 

The chapter on Ranching on the 
Cheyenne-Arapaho Reservation gives an 
excellent account of the trouble leading to 
President Cleveland’s proclamation order- 
ing the removal of stock from the reserva- 
tion. 

The concluding chapter states clearly the 
influence of the cattle industry on other 
industries and even on military defense, 
since it depends partly on barbed wire 
which was first used by cattlemen. 

A few minor errors appear in the work. 
The statement that Murdo Mackenzie 
“came to the United States in 1885 and 
served as manager of the Prairie Cattle 
Company from that date until 1890” (p. 
99) is only partially true. Mr. Mackenzie 
had the title of manager from 1889 to 
1890 only. The title of Richthofen’s work 
is Cattle-raising on the Plains of North 
America instead of Cattle Ranching on the 
Plains of Norik America (p. 103). James 
Tiff (p. 114) undoubtedly refers to John 
Wesley Iliff. 

The author does not seem quite sure of 
his own estimate of the importance of the 
Cherokee Strip Live Stock Association. He 
states that it was “the greatest livestock 
organization in the world” (p. 204), and he 
also states that “it was perhaps the great- 
est organization in the world engaged in 
the livestock industry” (p. 210). 

The comment “of course played cards” 
(p. 219) should not be interpreted as apply- 
ing to all cattle camps. Some ranches had 
definite rules against card playing. Article 
XII of the General Rules of the XIT 
Ranch for January 1888 stated that card 
playing, “whether engaged in by employees, 
or by persons not in the service of the 
Company, is strictly forbidden on the 
ranch.” 
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By assembling these essays in book form, 
the author has made available much inter- 
esting and authentic information concerning 
the cattle industry. The picturesque and 
intriguing style of the author, together with 
the relating of many humorous incidents, 
will make the book one of special interest 
to the general public as well as to edu- 
cators. The Cow Country ranks in the 
first class of books on the cattle industry. 

OrA B. PEAKE 

Colorado State College of Education 


Scott, MEL. Cities Are for People. Pp. 
110. Los Angeles: The Pacific South- 
west Academy, 1942. No price. 


This colorful paper-covered folio is a 
noteworthy edition to the small but grow- 
ing collection of statements of the problems 
of a community or region, its resources, 
and the basis of its orderly growth, in- 
tended primarily for the use of high school 
social science students or equivalent adult 
education groups. It is based largely upon 
the set of essays sponsored by the Pacific 
Southwest Academy (of the Social Sci- 
ences) published last year as Los Angeles: 
Preface to a Master Plan (reviewed in THE 
ANNALS, September 1941). The Haynes 
Foundation, a local charitable trust which 
has in the past recognized the planning of 
the Los Angeles metropolitan area as a 
legitimate object of its bounty, supported 
the popularization. 

This work closely parallels that of the 
Pacific Northwest Council which seeks to 
interpret the findings of the planners to 
the citizens, particularly those of the on- 
coming generation, and to make the plan- 
ners conscious of the needs of educators 
for more usable material. 

These brochures are, of course, in the 
tradition of Kessler’s story of the Dallas 
plan in the first decade of the century, and 
Wackers Manual of the Chicago plan of 
the 1920’s. They bring to bear, however, 
the resources of modern lithography, bleed 
illustrations, sans-serif type, and photo- 
montage. More important, the chapters on 
express highways and clover-leaf intersec- 
tions are properly subordinate to considera- 
tions of regional resources and neighbor- 
hood development. 

Two criticisms come to mind. If this is 
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to be a dramatic popularization, why 
weaken its impact by beginning with three 
pages of foreword and acknowledgments— 
the abracadabra of the scholarly thesis? 
Finally, if, as stated on page 99, “planning 
involves all branches of government,’’ why, 
in the pictorial charts of the organization of 
the city and county governments, is the 
planning agency grouped modestly and in- 
conspicuously with road commissioners and 
municipal engineers and surveyors, instead 
of being where it should be, at the right 
hand of the governing body and chief ad- 
ministrator as a staff co-ordinating azency? 
CHARLES S. ASCHER 
National Housing Agency 


HOLLAND, KENNETH, and FRANK ERNEST 
Hur. Youth in the CCC. Pp. xv, 263. 
Washington: American Council oa Edu- 
cation, 1942. $2.25. 


From 1933 to 1941 about 2,750,000 
youths were enrolled in the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. To evaluate the pro- 
gram, a five-year study was sponscred by 
the American Youth Commission of the 
American Council on Education. 

The staff varied from 20 to 120 persons, 
who visited many of the camps to survey 
their equipment, personnel, and activities. 
They interviewed officers in the camps; 
area and national supervisors, s=lection 
agents, parents, and employers of the 
boys after their return home—all these in 
addition to several thousand enrollees 
themselves. Besices many who were in- 
terviewed casually, 9,000 were tested sys- 
tematically, and intensive case stud.es were 
made of 419. Finally, an experimental 
program was tried out in 10 camps, which 
were compared with 10 “control” camps. 

The book which has resulted is not, how- 
ever, a research monograph. Instead of 
presenting in detail the methods of inquiry 


and the evidence assembled, it offers the. 


findings in rather general terms “for the 
large body of educators, and for the so- 
clally minded general reader.” 

The three major purposes of the CCC 
were: (1) employment for youmg men 
coupled with relief for their families, (2) 
conservation of soil and forest, and (3) 
training for the enrollees. The first was 
accomplished insofar as funds and enroll- 
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ments permitted. There was real achieve- 
ment in the conservation program. But 
the educational program left much to be 
desired. Some illiterates were taught to 
read. Some boys made up deficiencies m 
common school subjects. Most of them 
received good training on the job. But 
general education, both vocational and avo- 
cational, was often poorly planned and 
conducted. In the fields of health and 
safety, positive results were attained. In 
religion, morals, and citizenship, there was 


` little evidence of change in the boys. 


Some reasons for limited success in the 
CCC were: divided authority, personnel 
unprepared for this particular assignment, 
lack of a general philosophy, and absence 
of an integrated program of work, training, 
and play. 

The book is simply and interestingly 
written and well illustrated. It offers to 
all educators and citizens with open minds 
some serious challenges. While based on 
a rather elaborate piece of research, it was 
not written for specialists in any of the 
social sciences. 

STUART A. QUEEN 

Washington University 


McConneLL, Josn W. The Evolution of 
Social Classes. Pp. x, 228. Washington: 
American Council on Public Affairs, 1942. 
Paperbound: $3.00; Clothbound. $3.50. 


In the preface the author calls attention 
to the vagueness of the term “class” in 
common usage; in the concluding chapter, 
entitled “The Theory of Social Classes,” he 
classifies the varied conceptions of class 
among the social scientists as psychological, 
racial, behavioristic, environmental, and 
functional theories, and briefly summarizes 
the ideas of the chief exponents of each 
viewpoint. The confusion inherent in the 
situation he attempts to repair in part. 
Waile eclectic in his general treatment, the 
definition around which his study centers 
places him primarily in the category of the 
functionalists. By “class” he mains “a 
group of persons united by the present or 
past performance of a function essential 
to the self-maintenance of the society-— 
providing, however, that the performance 
of the function gives to the group a set of 
life conditions, patterns of thought and 
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action, a standard of living, and organiza- 
tions common to the group.” All of these 
“differentiate them [i.e the particular 
group of persons] from other functional 
groups in society.” (Pp. 61, 196.) 

In the first three chapters, concerned 
with social classes in primitive societies and 
the external and internal influences in the 
formation of classes, a general anthropo- 
logical and historical foundation is laid for 
the main treatment. The next ten chapters 
(of a total of fifteen) deal almost entirely 
with social (largely occupational) classes 
in New Haven-—their history, their forma- 
tion, and specifically their divergent atti- 
tudes, folkways, organizations, and institu- 
tions. While occasional reference is made 
to public service employees, dealers and 
proprietors, white-collar workers, profes- 
sionals, business executives, and four cate- 
gories of wage earners (artisans, factory 
workers, common laborers, and domestic 
and professional servants), the discussion 
mainly resolves itself into that of two gen- 
eralized groups, the wage earners and the 
white-collar workers. Most of the data 
are gleaned from the statistical study of 
2,008 families in the New Haven Family 
Survey of 1931 and 1933 made by the In- 
stitute of Human Relations. This material 
is supplemented by personal investigations 
made by the author as a research assistant 
in the Unemployment Studies Division of 
the Institute. 

The Sumnerian thesis of self-maintenance 
underlies the entire study. The conditions 
and activities relating to self-maintenance 
among the ever changing competitive but 
interdependent economic-political-cultural 
groups of a given society are viewed as 
the factors primarily responsible for social 
stratification. Among the subjects treated 
are the essentials and satisfactions of the 
job, spending and saving practices, safe- 
guarding the source of income, avenues to 
economic advancement, and the political, 
religious, familial, and educational folkways 
of the respective so-called social classes. 

In the mam, the author’s contention that 
he has objectively demonstrated a pertinent 
conception of class by means of specific 
data is justified. The analysis of data is 
penetrating, and the theoretical conclusions 
drawn are usually sound. Much good case 
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material and other sociologically useful in- 
formation is included. In the reviewer’s 
opinion, the title is overly ambitious and 
hence misleading for a work of special sig- 
nificance. While the author has in no way 
destroyed the pertinence or the usefulness 
of other conceptions, he has contributed a 
valuable viewpoint and treatment to the 
theory of social classes. 
J. O. HERTZLER 
University of Nebraska 


GOTTSCHALK, Louis. Lafayette and the 
Close of the American Revolution. Pp. 
xiii, 458. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1942. $4 50. 

With this volume the author completes 
the third of a series on Lafayette’s youth 
and the liberalizing effects of the years he 
spent in aiding the American Revolution. 
This last volume covers the narrative of 
his activities from 1779 to 1783, beginning 
with his return from America to present 
to the French Government the plan of the 
Continental Congress for joint invasion of 
Canada, and closing with the peace of 1783 _ 
and his share in negotiations. For this 
study the author has made exhaustive in- 
vestigation in archives, public and private, 
of France, England, and the United States, 
and has produced a narrative which is 
scholarly and absorbing. The zest with 
which he weeds out anecdotes and legends 
which cannot be “confirmed by acceptable 
historical evidence” makes even the ap- 
pendices fascinating reading. 

The main theme of the book is Lafa- 
yette’s persistent efforts to help to make the 
American Revolution a success. Whether 
in France submitting plans for the Euro- 
pean theater of war and pressing for mate- 
rial aid for the English colonies, or in ac- 
tual service on the American side, he 
worked with restless enthusiasm for the 
cause he had adopted. It is the author’s 
contention that his contribution lay “less 
in his strategical achievements” than in his 
ability to bring about co-operation of 
various agencies concerned. 

One independence was assured, Lafa- 
yette’s interest in America did not end, for 
he began to plan with his usual untiring 
energy for a more workable governmental 
union than the Federation offered, and for 
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free trade, Negro emancipation, and other 
reforms. The survival of these humani- 
tarian interests after the end of the Revo- 
lution bears evidence to the influence of 
that movement on Lafayette in his im- 
pressionable youth. He had in fact be- 
come a liberal, and, in so doing, the ve- 
hicle for carrying the American Revolution 
to France. The author maintains that 
though the French Revolution might have 
happened without Washington, Franklin, 
and other American leaders, it came when 
it did and in its characteristic form largely 
because of them. Educated by them, La- 
fayette “appeared on the French scene, 
marked as a natural leader, just at the 
moment when nebulous hypotheses were 
ready to be translated into plans of action.” 
He used his prestige “to make France 
American” and strove to keep before the 
French “a concrete example of ‘a new na- 
tion conceived in liberty and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created 
equal’” In so doing he provided France 
with what was most needed, leadership and 
a program. 

The author anticipates, in his preface, 
his next milestone in the major project of 
the life of Lafayette, promising subsequent 
volumes to tell the story of how Lafayette 
passed from the American Revolution and 
success to the French Revolution and disas- 
ter. It is to be hoped that he will not keep 
his audience waiting too long. 

l VIOLA F. BARNES 

Mount Holyoke College 


GLover, T. R. The Challenge of the Greek 
and Other Essays Pp. x, 241. Cam- 
bridge. At the University Press; New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1942. $2.75. 
Professor Glover, for many years teacher 

of Greek at Cambridge, has collected in 

this volume a number of essays written 
during recent years. They cover a wide 
feld. The first two deal with the subject 
of the importance of classical studies and 

their place in education. They do it in a 

time when the study of the classics is 

widely regarded as impractical, as leading 
to nowhere. In his presidential address to 
the Classical Association in 1938, Dr. 

Glover pointed out that the classics have 

been losing their place in education because 
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the classicists “have tried to be efficient 
and precise and scientific, have counted the 
part above the whole, have found their 
center in details, side issues, intricacies, be- 
cause they had forgotten that they were 
training men and citizens.’ What Dr. 
Glover says here about classical studies 
could be said as well about studies in the 
humanities and in the social sciences as 
well. “We have not believed enough in 
the classics, nor loved them enough, nor 
been made over by them.” None of the 
Geisteswissenschaften can prosper if its 
teachers forget that they do not deal with 
“science” but with life and education for 
life. 

Dr. Glover does not forget. As a result, 
we have a number of delightful studies 
which bring life in ancient Greece into im- 
mediate contact with life today and its 
problems. There are chapters on iced 
waer and gastronomy, on food values and 
on forestry, on roads and on agriculture, 
in ancient Greece, always set in parallel to 
our times and to the problems, especially 
of the great Canadian Dominion, which 
Dr. Glover knows so well and loves so 
well, The book ends with three appraisals, 
two short ones of Erasmus and Vergil, and 
a longer one of Homer and his readers— 
perhaps the most rewerding chapter in a 
book full of intimate knowledge and mellow 
grace. 

Hans KOHN 
smith College 
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